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The mail brings an inquiry if we can fur- 
nish the address of the firm that advertised 
so-and-so in the magazines a year or two ago. 


The advertiser was not a client of ours, 
but we can obtain the information by going 
through the files of the magazines. 


Many advertisers suffer loss because of 
the assumption that everybody interested 
by an advertisement will act speedily, irre- 
spective of present needs or circumstances. 


The time limit is a difficult and dangerous 
thing for anadvertiser. Either more people 
should carry files of old magazines and 
newspapers, or more advertisers should 
keep everlastingly at it. 
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To MARS and Back 3 Times 


—receiving the attention of buyers 
every minute of 'the way—is the 
distance your advertising travels each 
year when placed in the cars of the 


New York Subway, Elevated and 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit. 


@ The systems upon which we con- 
trol Card Space total 213,000,000 
Passenger Car Miles yearly as 
against the 79,000,000 of all 
other Greater New York lines. 


@ Over THREE MILLION, industrious, 
earning, buying people are carried DAILY 
on these far-reaching systems. This im- 
mense circulation represents the FAR- 


RIDING, “Time-to-Read” majority of 


Greater New York’s*car traffic. 


@ Let your advertising ride 213,000,000 
miles with the buying population of the 
richest Metropolis. Keep it in the light, 
in sight, day and night USE CAR 
CARDS. 


We have exclusive control of the Card and Poster Space 
of the Subway and Elevated Lines of New York and 
are Sole Agents for all Car Advertising in Brooklyn. 


WARD & GOW 
50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
EntEeRED AS SECoND-CLass MATTER AT THE NEw York, N. Y., Post OrFice JuNE 29, 1893. 


Vor. LXXVIII. 


THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD 
POLICY BEHIND “ONYX” 
HOSIERY 


LORD & TAYLOR HAVE CONSISTENTLY 
REFUSED TO YIELD TO SPASMODIC 
EFFORT AND TO BE REPRESENTED 
BY PYROTECHNIC ADVERTISING— 
HOW THE COMPANY HAS MET 
COMPETITION—ITS POLICY AS RE- 
FLECTED IN RELATIONS WITH THE 
DEALER 


By Joseph H. Emery, 
President, Lord & Taylor, New York, 
Manufacturers of Merode and of 
Harvard Mills Underwear and of 
“Onyx” Hosiery 
I am sometimes asked about 
the upbuilding of the “Onyx” 
hosiery business by people whose 
questions seem to indicate that 
they suppose every success must 
contain the elements either of 
the mysterious or the sensational. 
Now there may be great suc- 
cesses in the commercial world 
which have been achieved through 
the art of the conjurer—I do not 
know. But when it comes to the 
history of “Onyx” hosiery, the 
record is wholly devoid of pyro- 

technics. 

And it is a rather satisfying 
history to look back upon. We 
are about ready to celebrate our 
quarter-centennial. In the twenty- 
five years the business has grown 
from $340,000 to $8,512,024 a 
year, and the pleasantest part of 
it is that the growth has taken 
the form of a steady, healthy 
progress. There has never been 
a time when nitro-glycerine had 
to be injected to save the patient. 

There has never been any 
glamour, glitter or dazzle about 
the claims we have made for the 
“Onyx” brand. 

It seems to me there is a great 
danger in attempting to make ad- 
vertisements too sensational, too 
breezy, too “catchy.” Most mer- 
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chandise is not in itself spec- 
tacular. People buy it for plain, 
common-sense, everyday reasons. 
All that you demand of a pair 
of shoes is that they shall wear 
well, fit well and be in the pre- 
vailing style. You want a watch 
that will keep good time. You 
choose food that is palatable and 
nutritious. Now the moment that 
the advertiser gets away from the 
main essentials, he is weakening 
his story instead of strengthening 
it. 

I have been told that there are 
many honest, useful articles that 
might be profitably advertised but 
their manufacturers hesitate to do 
so because they feel that adver- 
tising implies some superhuman, 
uncanny sort of cleverness. They 
feel that it is necessary to strain 
after effects, perhaps to strain 
the truth itself—or at least to in- 
vent some ingenious “selling 
points” which have nothing to do 
with the article and the reasons 
why people buy it. 

In the case of automobiles, 
talking machines or player-pianos, 
there is perhaps good business 
sense in adopting spectacular 
methods of exploitation. These 
articles represent wonderful in- 
ventions. They readily lend 
themselves to strong and dazzling 
statements. But ninety per cent 
of the factories of the United 
States are not turning out mer- 
chandise of that character. They 
are producing the common things 
of everyday life. Hosiery, for 
example, is just such an everyday 
need. Every man, woman and 
child uses it every day. They 
want it to be of good quality, in 
the mode and proper value at the 
price. Those are the things that 
we try to bring out in our ad- 
vertising and we decline to be 
sidetracked with the non-essen- 
tials. Lots of “clever advertising 
ideas” have been offered us but 

Contents on Page 252 
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we don’t mean to let the main 
issue of the goodness of “Onyx” 
hosiery become obscured by friv- 
olities that, when analyzed, result 
simply in taking the reader’s mind 
away from the one lesson we are 
most anxious he shall learn. 

We started in moderately at 
first, believing that in order to 
create a demand among the 
dealers in hosiery we should have 
to gain the approval of the pub- 
lic. We also believed that, 
though we had a fine selling or- 
ganization and the best possible 
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MIDDLE OF THE ROAD POLICY AS REFLECTED 
IN COPY 


goods on the shelves, without ad- 
vertising we should attain only a 
moderate success. Therefore we 
considered it necessary to combine 
with the two assets—a high 
standard of product and an effi- 
cient selling organization—adver- 
tising which should reflect the 
same qualities which we believed 
we had put into the product. 
We did not start with any 
thrillers or record-breakers. We 
appealed to the public just the 
same as an individual salesman 
would appeal to his customers, 
without undue dignity on the one 
hand, nor sensationalism on the 
other. We told the story of 
Onyx quality and Onyx honesty 
in plain and direct language—and 
with very gratifying results. 
From the start we have main- 


tained the policy of co-op: 
with dealers to the fullest 
possible. We did not perniit the 
“Onyx” brand to be used as a 
football in the indiscriminate cut. 
ting of prices. We adopted every 
improv ement that experience could 
suggest in order to keep the 
standards continually at high- 
water mark, and so that our 
dealers, with the advertising helps 
and our ability to deliver all 
duplicate orders promptly, could 
keep up regular lines of ier- 
chandise and make a satisiactory 
turnover. 

The adoption of our  brand- 
name was decided upon aiter a 
great many different suggestions 
were rejected, all of which tended 
toward a descriptive term which 
would signify a fast black. While 
“Onyx” is the name of a stone 
of various hues, it is usually 
identified with an indelible black, 
hence its adoption. Whether it 
suggests a fast black color to the 
public or not, it is a short word, 
quickly recognized and easy to 
remember, and is solidly identified 
with hosiery of our manufacture. 
In fact. it is known to-day 1n 
practically all quarters of the civi- 
lized world. 

Our choice of a trade-mark is 
another instance of the principles 
described above. Note how siniple 
it. is—only four letters of the 
alphabet are employed and any- 
body can pronounce it on sight. 
It would have been easy to have 
selected something much more 
sensational—and incidentally more 
complicated. It is a theory in 
art that the simplest things are 
the most difficult to do, and the 
most worth while after they are 
done. 

A feature of “Onyx” policy is 
to avoid friction with the dealer. 
A common source of disaffection 
on the part of retailers is the 
manufacturer’s inability to fill 
orders promptly. This is es- 
pecially apt to be the case in such 
a line as hosiery where there are 
many different styles, each style 
in a variety of colors and each 
color in a diversity of sizes. We 
keep a large capital locked up in 
reserve stock. Some people might 
think we could run on a smaller 


rating 
extent 
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“Because Talks’? No. 2. 


Because 


manufacturers know 
that 80% of all advertised goods 
are sold in towns of 10,000 popu- 
lation and over, and 

—Because tho’ the woman in 
Deadville may want an automo- 
bile, it’s the woman in the Big 
City who gets it, and 

— Because tho’ the woman out in Dead- 
ville may want Grand Opera, it’s the 
woman in the Big City who gets it, and 
—Because they know that successful 
advertising means interesting the great- 
est number of people in the goods ex- " 
ploited, and 

—Because it is in the Cities that the 
Power of Advertising is the greatest, 
the Influence of Suggestion the strong- 
est, and 

—Because they realize the value of con- 
centrated circulation of this calibre, 
they use 


Raa The Ora 
Family Magazine 
Section 
AND 


° THE MONTHLY * 
MAGAZINE SECTICN 


Issued through the medium of 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST DAILY PAPERS” 


The Chicago Tribune The North American, Philadelphia 
The Boston Globe The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

The Cincinnati Enquirer The Washington Post 

The San Francisco Call The Pittsburgh Dispatch 


THE ABBOTT & BRIGGS COMPANY Chicago Office: 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 1400 Kesner Building 
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margin but we figure that it is 
just so much invested for dealer 
good-will. 

Again we go to much pains to 
keep posted on every phase of 
hosiery information, which is 
culled from many sources. We 
know the viewpoint of the con- 
sumer, the dealer and the dis- 
tributor. We study fashions. We 
have shades to match every cos- 
tume and shoe. Our selling or- 
ganization keeps us posted as re- 
gards conditions, and any new 
demands which are springing up 
are instantly reported. We are 
always ready to add any new line 
for which there is a demand in 
any quarter. It is our constant 
endeavor to maintain our busi- 
ness at the point where a cus- 
tomer can secure under the 
“Onyx” brand any kind of 


hosiery desired. That, too, binds 
us closer to the dealer. 
Advertising continuity is an- 
other reason—perhaps the main 
reason—for the wide recognition 
of the “Onyx” trade-mark. When 


the advertising question was 
taken up with our concern, we 
realized that to make it a success 
it was necessary to start small 
and broaden out as the seasons 
advanced. We knew it required 
patience. We did not expect 
miracles. The public takes time 
to render its decisions, and it 
must be absolutely sure before it 
consents to give lasting approval. 
We regarded the money spent for 
advertising as an investment, and 
not an expense. We realized that 
it was impossible to make any 
lasting success by a “whirlwind” 
campaign. 

Due thought has always been 
given to the dealer’s end of the 
advertising campaign. We have 
been careful to advise him of 
every advertising benefit we were 
putting forth, enabling him to 
keep in touch with these efforts 
and reap the benefit of the in- 
creased demand. 

Advertising helps are furnished 
to all dealers; copies of maga- 
zine advertisements ; advertising 
co- operation in local newspapers ; 
assistance in the matter of 
special sales, etc.; co-operation in 
every possible manner which will 


help the dealer in selling his own 
goods, so that the selling of the 
“Onyx” brand is a matter of 
keen satisfaction to him. We 
have always believed in making 
the merchandising operations as 
simple and..direct as possible, and 
in using every known means of 
promoting the sale of an honest 
product with profit to all con- 
cerned, 

The conditions in the past year 
have been the most difficult we 
have ever had to overcome. 
There has been a tremendous lot 
of advertising of guarantecd 
hosiery, but through it all our 
sales have steadily increased. It 
is very likely that the percentage 
of increase was affected some- 
what by the guaranteed hose ad- 
vertising, but the rebound during 
the past year has, we believe, 
more than made it up. The in- 
telligent and critical public has 
weighed up the guaranteed hose 
proposition pretty thoroughly, 
and, we believe, is returning to 
its first love. The vast sums of 
money we spent through many 
years have not been wasted. 

In meeting competition of this 
and other varieties, we never go 
out of our way to fight it with its 
own weapons. We simply re- 
double our efforts to be abso- 
lutely fair with our customers, 
and to convince them that we are 
working for their interest as well 
as our own. We have always 
made the statement that any 
buyer could come on our sales 
floor and go over the entire line 
blindfolded, with the assistance 
of any one of our salesmen, and 
feel perfectly safe. 

Our appeal throughout, as is 
evidenced in the copy which has 
been run for “Onyx” hosiery, has 
been to the refined middle class 
—neither the exclusive portion of 
the trade which will buy only that 
which is high in price, nor the 
part which is bargain-hungry. 
We have avoided the sensational 
and the exclusive alike. Our en- 
deavor has been to give every 
announcement the atmosphere 
and the flavor of quality, without 
going so far as to suggest that 
the price must be beyond the 

(Continued on page 108) 
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— ABOUT —— 


The Book of the Cloth-of-Gold 


Mr. E. D. Gibbs, who is writing for Printers’ 
Ink the series of articles on National Cash 
Register Advertising, has sent us this letter: 


“This is rather late to acknowledge receipt of 
that magnificent book, ‘The Cloth of Gold,’ sent 
to me at my residence some little time ago. I 
want to do so, however, because I would not want 
you to think that I did not appreciate the book. 
It is superb, and should be a great help to you in 
securing business. Many thanks for your courtesy. 


Mr. Gibbs wrote us a line asking for “The Book 
of the Cloth-of-Gold.” That’s why he got it. 
You may have one on the same conditions. 
Please mention Printers’ Ink. 


Advertisers Paper Mills 


Makers in Holyoke of Fine Printing Papers 


Fifth Avenue Building New York 
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E-M-F STRATEGY AND 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


HOW A CONTINENT-WIDE SALES OR- 
GANIZATION WAS CREATED OVER 
NIGHT WITH COPY PRODUCED AT 
A MOMENT’S NOTICE AND SENT 
BY TELEGRAPH—OTHER OPPORTUN- 
IST CAMPAIGNS AND REASONS 
BEHIND THEM 


By E. Leroy Pelletier, 
Advertising Director of E-M-F Com- 
pany, Manufacturers of Automo- 
biles, Detroit, Mich. 

One of the most striking exam- 
ples of the power of advertising 
to create not merely a few deal- 
ers, but an entire sales organiza- 
tion over night came out of the 
legal fight between the E-M-F 
Company and the Studebaker Au- 
tomobile Company less than two 
years ago and it is a monument 
to the efficiency of the daily news- 
paper. 

The situation was this. The 
E-M-F Company, manufacturers, 
had contracted to sell their entire 
output through the Studebaker 
Company. Came September, with 
the usual falling off of demand at 
that season. The Studebaker 
Company refused to take the cars, 
and we awoke to find ourselves 
with a million dollars’ worth of 
automobiles on hand and another 
million dollars’ worth of parts in 
the process of manufacture, and 
obligations aggregating nearly a 
million dollars a month which 
could not be stopped. When it is 
considered that only. twenty 
months previous the E-M-F Com- 
pany had started with a total capi- 
tal of but $95,000, it will be readily 
understood that we could not carry 
this tremendous load very long. 

As soon as the Studebaker 
Company refused to take the cars, 
Mr. Flanders, president of the 
E-M-F Company, with his usual 
promptness, cancelled the con- 
tract over night. 

Now, that a big legal battle must 
ensue, we all knew. The usual 

way would have been to fight the 
matter out in the courts. This 
we did perforce—but we first 
fought out the real battle in the 
court of public opinion. 

Mr. Flanders’ first move was to 


apprise the entire country through 
an open letter to the Studebaker 
Company that he had cancelled the 
contract. He had hardly cone so 
when minority stockholders asked 
for an injunction on the cround 
that their interests were jcopar- 
dized because the E-M-l Com- 
pany had no sales organization 
and could not market its product 
except through the Studcbaker 
Company. 

We knew the court might grant 
it on the following morning at 9 
o'clock. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to sell the product before 
nine o’clock—that is, to notify 
every dealer in the United States 
that we were ready to sell him au- 
tomobiles direct. Mr. Flanders 
told me to do it. I gasped : it the 
proposition. I said: “We can 
reach a few cities but we cannot 
reach the Pacific Coast in less 
than four days—and that is the 
one big market at this season of 
the year.” 

“What about the telegraph?” he 
asked. 


We spent $3,600 in telegraph 
tolls and before 9 o'clock the next 
morning every dealer in Los An- 
geles and Boston, in St. Paul and 
New Orleans knew that he could 
buy our cars direct. 

Six dealers took the same train 


from San Francisco. Fully fifty 
others wired or wrote for the 
agency. But these six realized 
that time was the essence and they 
all arrived on the same train and 

each waited his turn—not as a 
favor to take our line but begging 
for it and putting forth the best 
arguments he could to show us 
why he should have it. 

We built a sales organization 
over night. And within ten days, 
when the suit finally came to trial 
we placed in the judge’s hands a 
pile of orders aggregating over 
nineteen million dollars, on every 
one of which there was a sub- 
stantial deposit from the dealer. 


THE GODFATHER OF THE AUTO 
INDUSTRY 


I do not know of any other me- 
dia through which such positive 
and such instantaneous results 
could be obtained as we obtained 
in that instance. 
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Every reader of The Vickery & 
Hill List and The American 
Womanisa tangible reason why 
advertisers should use these papers 


There are 1,750,000 such reasons. 








They represent mail-order buyers from every 
section of America who live in the smaller towns 
and country. 


And this knowledge is patent because of the un- 
qualified success of mail-order advertisers who have 
been using these papers for years—using them to-day. 


The Vickery & Hill List and The American 
Voman are papers of especial importance to new 
advertisers who want to get started right. 


Old experienced advertisers can also learn the 
effect of increased sales volume if they'll begin using 
these papers. 


That Free Book—“The First Step” should be ‘in 
the hands of every advertiser, new or old. Send for 
it to-day—it’s free. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 No. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA Flat Iron Building 
CHICAGO MAINE NEW YORK 
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The daily newspaper, in fact, is 
really godfather to the auto- 
mobile industry. The daily news- 
paper adopted the automobile in- 
dustry even before the daily news- 
paper itself, or we who are more 
vitally concerned, knew that it 
was an industry. To the liberal 
amount of publicity that has been 
given the automobile by the daily 
newspaper columns we owe most 
of the great success of that in- 
dustry. 

To-day the automobile industry 
is the largest buyer of newspaper 
space in the world. The show 
buginess comes next. And ninety 
per cent of all the automobile 
advertising goes into the daily 
newspapers, the other ten per ceut 
being divided among other media. 
It is impossible to obtain all the 
figures covering all local cam- 
paigns as well as the national, but 
the figures will be found to be 
substantially correct. 

I recall very vividly that some 
six years ago, when I had the 
temerity to put the first automo- 
bile campaign into the dailies, the 


head of the agency who was han- 
dling our account went to the gen- 
eral manager of the company and 


said: “If you want proof that 
this man knows nothing about 
automobile advertising, I can give 
it to you: he is going to use 
daily papers, and even the Hearst 
papers!” 


DAILY AND SUNDAY PAPERS ONLY 
RELIED UPON 


I cannot say that automobiles 
can not be sold through maga- 
zines or through other media, for 
I do not know. It just happens 
that my own methods are, or seem 
to me to be, better adapted to the 
daily newspaper than to other 
media. 

During my entire experience in 
advertising automobiles I have 
never used magazines or any oth- 
er media than daily and Sunday 
papers. I made a slight excep- 
tion for one excursion into the 
bill-posting field, when we spent 
some $6,000, with results so small 
as to be unnoticeable. Also a 
few little excursions into theatre 
programmes and other similar 


media. Always we have come 
back to the daily. 

The use of the daily newspaper 
for selling automobiles came 
about accidentally. About six 
years ago, when I was advertis- 
ing manager of the Ford Motor 
Company, our Chicago branch was 
running far behind. It was los- 
ing money heavily, despite the 
fact that we were spending a lib- 
eral amount of money in media 
of general circulation. 

The general manager asked me 
what ought to be done in the mat- 
ter and after thinking it over I 
told him the only way I could see 
would be to concentrate on Chi- 
cago, and the only way to concen- 
trate on Chicago was to do it 
through daily newspapers. We 
were covering the whole country 
in a scattering sort of way; de- 
veloping inquiries in many places 
where we could not take care of 
them. What we wanted was busi- 
ness for the Chicago branch, and 
we wanted it quickly. He was a 
man quick to decide, and, despite 
the opposition of the advertising 
agency, sent me to Chicago with 
$5,000 to be expended in a week— 
or less if it could be done. 

Arrived there, I stated my mis- 
sion to the branch manager, much 
to his consternation. 

“I am running this branch on the 
basis of a small salary and a per- 
centage,” he protested, “and I am 
already $3,000 behind; now you 
come here and propose to put me 
$8,000 in the hole. I won’t stand 
for it!” 

“IT am over here under instruc- 
tions to try and pull you out of 
the hole,” I answered, “and I am 
going to spend this money to do 
it, whether you like it or not.” 


AN OPPORTUNE FIRE 


I went back to the hotel, laid 
out a schedule and started the 
campaign. That night I left the 
Inter-Ocean office, where I had 
seen the last form on the press, 
and arrived at my hotel to find a 
telephone call from the J/nter- 
Ocean. “The Ford branch is on 
fire!” was the pleasant news. The 
store and stock were ruined. 

We made the best of the situa- 
tion and rented a temporary place, 
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By CHAS. E BELLATTY 





The Home of Prosperity 


MAINE (Population 714,500) 


Receives about $15,000,000 a year 
from recreation seekers and 
sportsmen. Lumber produces an 
immense amount of wealth. The 
state grows annually 975,000 bar- 
rels of apples. Aroostook county 
alone ships upwards of 15,000,- 
000 bushels of potatoes. 


New HampsHirE (Pop. 432,600) 


After pocketing $10,000,000 in the 


year from summer visitors, re- 
ceives for manufactured cotton 
goods, $42,879,000; for woolen 
goods, $5,498,000; for paper and 
pulp, $11,212,000; for lumber, $10,- 
202,000. 


VERMONT (Population 355,956) 


Has (in Rutland) the largest mar- 
ble centre in the world, with an 
invested capital of $6,000,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS (Pop. 3,336,416) 


Owns half the fishing vessels of 
the United States, and does the 
world’s biggest business in fresh 
and preserved fish; stands seventh 
in population and fourth in the 
total value of manufactured prod- 
ucts; is the centre of the cotton, 


boot, shoe, leather, wool and pa- 
per ‘trades, Has in her savings 
banks $770,814,452, one-fifth of the 
savings of the American people, 
which, equally divided, would give 
every man, woman and child in 
the state approximately $229. 


Ruope Istanp (Pop. 542,674) 


Is the most densely populated state 
in the Union; is the centre for 
jewelry manufacture in the United 
States and is second only to Mas- 
sachusetts in the production of 
cotton goods. Also extensively 
manufactures woolen and worsted 
goods, knit goods, machinery, sil- 
ver and plated ware, clothing, iron 
and ironware, rubber and elastic 
goods, leather, refined sugar and 
molasses and flour mill products. 


ConneEcTicuT (Pop. 1,114,756) 


Has, invested in agriculture, an 
estimated capital of $115,000,000 
though the land area is only 5,004 
square miles. The Connecticut 
tobacco crop in 1909 brought the 
growers $3,000,000. Total agricul- 
tural products amount to about 
$30,000,000 a year. Remember that 
these figures are from a “manu- 
facturing” state. 


Advertising to cover New England must reckon first with the newspapers. 
There are many kinds and an accurate knowledge of their relative values comes 
only after years of study. We have been selling goods through these channels 


for 25 years. 


Our advertising is fit to bear the “New 


England Quality’ label, the kind that appeals to the New 


England mind. 
England we are 


We repeat that for advertising in New 


“THE LOGICAL AGENCY.” 


H. B. HUMPHREY CO., BOSTON 
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for the show opened on the fol- 
lowing day, got on more cars from 
the factory and what with the 
advertising we had done and the 
extra publicity due to the fire, we 
did the record business of the 
show. 

That branch manager, who up 
to that time strongly opposed ex- 
penditure of money through daily 
papers, is now the most success- 
ful branch manager in Chicago— 
still selling the Ford line, I am 
sorry to say, because we are now 
competitors. 

The point I wish to make is 
this: In trying to meet the local 
conditions which existed in Chi- 
cago I found I had solved the en- 
tire advertising proposition which 
confronted the automobile manu- 
facturer. In concentrating on Chi- 
cago we had not only developed a 
profitable business there, but had 
also created business and estab- 
lished dealers in every city, town 
and hamlet in Illinois, Northern 
Indiana, Southern Michigan, East- 
ern Missouri and all the other 


territory covered by the big Chi- 


cago Sunday newspapers. 

From that time to this, my plan 
of campaign has been to concen- 
trate through the daily newspa- 
pers in the various centers, and 
by combined local campaigns I 
make my national campaign. 

In the early days we used only 
the big Sunday papers of ten 
cities—New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, Kansas City, Atlanta, 
Los Angeles. As the industry 
grew we increased the schedule to 
cover twenty-five cities. And in 
one of our recent campaigns we 
used 2,200 Sunday and daily news- 
papers, covering almost as many 
cities and towns all over the 
United States. 

We assume as the basis of op- 
eration that the problem is not 
merely to create inquiries; not 
merely to create a scattered de- 
mand for our product, but to cre- 
ate a general demand and at the 
same time establish dealers to 
take care of the demand in the 
various towns. 

For example, what would it 
avail us to impress an individual 
in Waco, Texas, or Stockton, Cali- 


fornia, or Puyallup, Wash 

with the merits of our cur if, 
after receiving his inquir 
could sot sell him, and 
though he sent us the order by 
mail it would cost us $300 to ship 
one car to Puyallup? 

After he got it he probably 
would not get much satisiction 
out of it because there world be 
no garage interested in the car 
to an extent sufficient to take care 
of it. An automobile is a com- 
plicated piece of machinery. 

Our aim then is first to estab- 
lish a dealer in Puyallup and tien 
send him twenty or thirty or ‘ity 
customers to whom he can sel! 
cars, thereby making it pro! 
to him and worth his whi! 
give those customers first-class 
tention. 

NEITHER IS THE AUTO DEALER 
SALESMAN 


We have in the automobile in- 
dustry a condition that is peculiar. 
The automobile dealer is not a 
salesman—not as you undersiand 
the term. He is primarily a me- 
chanic and he is unable to meet 
with plausible arguments those 
conditions which arise in the sale 
of any article of large value. We 
must therefore not only sell the 
cars but sell the dealer himself. 
Automobile dealers can sell 
peaches—but the Jemons will re- 
main on their shelves until they 
dry up. We must make our prod- 
uct peaches; must create a de- 
mand for them. else the dealer 
will stop with the first purchas: 
of his demonstrating car. 

Our method for doing this is 
to address the advertisement to 
the public and create such a de- 
mand that the dealer in his mind’s 
eye sees a procession of buyers 
going past his place of business to 
another one to buy this product 
The answer is instantaneous—he 
wires us to hold the agency and 
that he will arrive on the next 
train. 

The conclusions I have reached 
in regard to circulation are dil- 
ferent from those of some of my 
friends in the field. For instance: 
The Flanders Manufacturing 


(Continued on page 234) 
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Wir, 
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SCRIBNERS 


Good literature in the widest sense. 


>: 


LOS 


Cs, 


SS 


DIRK 


4 


For the intelligent and entertaining reading 
of those things which most interest a large 
part of the American people. 


> 


The live, significant and lasting in fiction 
and creative literature. 


<<>> 


SS 


EKER: 


A mine of reminiscences and autobiography 
of important and interesting men and women. 


Thoughtful and serious, but practical and 
not academic, discussion of public and 
social questions by men whose opinions are 
real contributions to their subjects. Inter- 
preting the great working life and practical 
achievement of the country in articles by 
actual experts. 


With the aid of the foremost artists and the 
best modern means of interpreting their 
work, an illustrated magazine with really 
artistic standards. 


In advertising, a medium of practical, sug- 
gestive service to its readers and a power 
in its influence in the development of 
commercial life. 
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Your 


Inefficient 


Advertising 





If your time is spent no more efficient- 
ly than is your advertising appropri- 
ation, you are headed straight for 
failure. 


If you do as many inefficient things 
with your time as you do with your 
advertising money, you are a drag on 
your business. 


If you are content with as small a 
product of your time as you are of, 
your advertising, a better man should 
have your job. 


The value of your time is a fairly 
fixed quantity. The competition of 
centuries makes it so. -It may pro- 
duce more, but it may not produce 
less, than a certain generally accepted 
quantity or degree of results. 


The value of your advertising appro- 
priation is utterly uncertain. The 
customs of a decade largely make it 
so. It may produce less, but there is 
very little chance that it will produce 
more, than what you and your adver- 


tising advisers may decide is ‘‘good. 


This condition cannot long continue. 
Advertising must become either defi- 


nitely efficient or indefinitely extrav- 
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agant. The decision as to which it 
shall be rests chiefly with the Ad- 
vertising Managers— Directors — 
Counsellors—of the great magazines 
and newspapers. It is our problem and 
our burden. You can, by suggestions, 
criticism and making results known, 
help work out the answer, but you 
can only help. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine is 
working out the problem in its own 
way. I believe we are on the right 
track—hundreds of retail merchants 
have written me that we are. They 
say, in varying ways, that our plan 
is the biggest thing in co-operation 
ever offered in a national scale. I 
intend it for that, but it is good to 
have them say so. 


Do you know we are getting retail 
merchants rated as high as $750,000, 
credit A-1, to stock and push goods 
because they are advertised in Good 
Housekeeping Magazine? If you 


do not, you owe it to yourself to 


find out—to learn how to make part kis 4 
of your appropriation as efficient as NM 4. 








your own time on a Taylor basis. Advertising Manager 


381 Fourth Avenue 


A letter to me will not bring a call 
unless you wish it. New York City 
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© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N, Y 





‘ cs, 4 bee 


EFORE advertising to the farmer can be 
successfully planned, we must eliminate 
from our minds the rather foolish prejudices 
which have arisen in many quarters regarding 
the farmer himself, and that can best be done 
by realizing that he is intelligent but not 
sophisticated. ‘The idea of considering him as 
‘*a race apart’’ and that he must be talked to 
in a different language, or that the appeal 
must be keyed to a low intelligence, is all 
wrong. ‘The modern farmer is a keen, shrewd, 
straightforward man, just as susceptible to 
real advertising argument as his more sophis- 
ticated brothers in the centers of civilization. 
Granting him, then, an intelligent man, we 
must also grant that in the main he has exer- 
cised that intelligence successfully in his 
business. We must realize that in the last ten 
years an enormous change has taken place in 
the attitude of thefarmer toward his business, 
partly due to the introduction of scientific 
principles which he has grasped and applied 
with clear-headed discrimination. 

Comic papers to the contrary, the farmer 
today is a pretty able-bodied, progressive 
citizen, as little susceptible to ‘‘bunkum’’ as 
the town man—possibly less so. 


Calkins & Holden 


250 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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GOVERNMENT ANXIOUS TO 
\{ELP MANUFACTURERS 


SE. RETARY NAGEL BELIEVES THERE 
is A LARGE FIELD FOR FURTHER 
PEVELOPMENT — ONLY ABOUT 
EIGHT PFR CENT OF AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS TAKING ADVAN- 
\GE OF OPPORTU NITIES—DEPART- 

ENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 
DEVELOPING INFORMATION SERVICE 


By Charles Nagel, 
Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, Washington, D. C. 

| beg to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 14th 
instant, in regard to the oppor- 
tunity for the extension of our 
foreign exports of manufactured 
articles, through the employment 
of additional trade specialists 


abroad and the enlargement of 
the facilities of the Bureau of 
Manufacturers of 
ment. 

I believe there is a field for the 
material enhancement of the ex- 
ports of manufactures, especially 


this depart- 


those in which American original- 
ity and invention are exhibited 
and where excellence of quality 
and scrupulous maintenance of 
standards are shown. The De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor 
can probably foster and develop 
foreign markets in no better way 
than by the intelligent and wide- 
spread distribution of the valu- 
able facts secured from consuls 
and from highly trained special 
experts in commercial and manu- 
facturing lines. 

Consuls are admirable corre- 
spondents as observers of general 
trade conditions abroad, and are 
writing each year the commercial 
history of their districts. For 
more highly specialized informa- 
tion technical commercial experts 
are necessary and this service can 
be indefinitely developed by the 
Department of Commerce and 
Labor, as means are provided by 
Congress and as suitably trained 
men are secured for the work. 

The value of the manufactures 
of the United States has now 
reached the total of $20,000,000,- 
000 annually. Only about 5 per 
cent of these manufactured pro- 


ducts are sold abroad. About 70 
per cent of a total of about 
$1,000,000,000 worth of exports of 
manufactured articles are sent to 
foreign lands by a comparatively 
small number of large firms and 
corporations, a few hundred in 
number at the most. 

There are known to be over 
268,000 manufactories established 
in this country; only about 18,000 
are known to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor as interest- 
ed in the export trade. Evidently 
there is a too limited distribution 
of the information in regard to 
foreign trade opportunities, and 
efforts should be made to obtain 
for this information much greater 
publicity than is now given. 

The Bureau of Manufactures is 
the branch of this commercial De- 
partment which Congress has 
established for the purpose of 
distributing the commercial in- 
formation collected by the Gov- 
ernment from many sources, and 
that office should be adequately 
equipped to prepare these facts 
from the point of view of their 
commercial significance and dis- 
seminate them not only to manu- 
facturers and exporters, but, I 
believe, also to schools and col- 
leges, commercial organizations 
and trade agencies of all kinds. 
This would give to this service of 
our foreign correspondents a 
much greater practical effect, not 
alone in the increase of foreign 
trade, but would lead to a wider 
appreciation of the value of close 
trade relations with other coun- 
tries and would broaden our sym- 
pathy with other peoples through 
the growth of our knowledge of 
their interests, which, in the final 
analysis, may be considered truly 
our interests also. 

I believe the time is ripe for the 
vigorous development of this 
service, and the Department of 
Commerce and Labor will wel- 
come the co-operation of commer- 
cial interests in securing the im- 
provement which is hoped for in 
the facilities of this. department 
for practical work in ‘these fields. 

path AA 3 ty 


Alexander McClure, formerly treas- 
urer of Collier & Nast, New York, has 
resigned his position to become asso- 
ciated with Every Woman’s Magazine. 
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THE ONLY WAY TO 
ACHIEVE BUSINESS 
PERMANENCE 
AMERICA’S PURE- FOOD CHAMPION 
DESCRIBES THE FOLLY OF MISREP- 
RESENTATION IN ADVERTISING— 
THE OPPORTUNITY FACING NEWS- 
PAPER PUBLISHERS—THE MORAL 
AND ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE FIGHT FOR HIGHER STAND- 

ARDS 


By Harvey W, Wiley, 
Chief Chemist of Department of Agri- 
culture, and President of Unite 
States Pharmacopeial Conven- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

I have long felt that one of the 
greatest curses to business in this 
country was either exaggeration 
or deception in advertising. I have 
always taken the ground that the 
only permanent recommendation 
for an article was its excellence, 
and that the only article which 
should ever be advertised is that 
which has good qualities. 

The man who misrepresents his 
wares in his advertisements loses 
the confidence of the community. 
He may get a temporary business 
but not a permanent one. On 
the other hand the man who has 
a good article and advertises it 
wisely must of necessity secure a 
growing business because mutual 
confidence is the very basis of all 
business. It will be a glorious 
day when any citizen can go irto 
any store and buy any article on 
sale with the assurance that it is 
genuine and that he is getting the 
worth of the money which he pays 
with a fair and only a fair profit 
to the dealer. 

I gave my first address on 
“Honest Advertising” before the 
Sphinx Club in New York on the 
evening of November 10, 1908, 
and Printers’ INK made mention 
of it in the issue of November 18, 
1908. The reception which was 
given to this first address on this 
subject was far more cordial than 
I had anticipated. Immediately 
afterward, and for a long time 
thereafter, I received communica- 
tions from many different parts of 
this country, and of the world, 
in fact, respecting the campaign 
which was then inaugurated. I 


am extremely gratified that i/:¢ ad- 
vertising men themselves 
been the keenest in advocat 
principles which formed th 

of my address, and the c¢ 
ethics which | endeavored 

fine at that time has been n 
adopted but even greatly im 

by those who are engaged 
advertising business. 


THERE IS STILL MUCH 1 


We should not be blind, | 
ever, to the fact that mucii re- 
mains to be done. This very 
morning I received from the pas- 
tor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Wapella, Ill, a commu- 
nication which is of interest. The 
pastor, Rev. F. C. Read, says: 

The enclosed clippings—evidently 
advertisements—from_ yesterday’s and 
other recent issues of tne IJilinvis State 
Register, Springfield, Illinois, are so 
suspiciously on the style of the stereo- 
typed form of advertising patent med- 
icine fakes that are but thinly disguised 
alcoholic preparations, that I thought 
it might not be out of place to call 
your attention to the same, 

These advertisements had all 
the appearance, as far as typog- 
raphy is concerned, of news mat- 
ter. This is one of the evils 
which all reputable journals should 
strive at once to suppress, name- 
ly, not to put up an advertisement 
in the form of news, editorial, 
or reading matter. The clippings 
which the Rev. Mr. Read enclosed 
are typical examples of this decep- 
tive style. Of course the articles 
which were advertised are frauds 
containing either alcohol or some 
other dope and have no remedial 
virtues of any kind. 

The campaign for pure adver- 
tising should be directed toward 
all kinds of business matters and 
not to patent medicines alone. 
The land schemes—swamps which 
are advertised for sale, and re- 
covered irrigation lands which 
perhaps for the next hundred 
years will produce only sage brush 
and cactus—the alleged gold and 
silver and copper mines, the co- 
operative orchard schemes, and 
the thousands of other methods of 
separating the common _ people 
from their hard-earned cash have 
had their day. They are con- 
demned and let us hope wil! soon 
be moribund. 
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The proprietors of newspapers 
should be won over to the cause. 
f they could see their way clear 
o this great truth, namely, that 
he elimination of all kinds of fake 
idvertising would in the end 
rove most advantageous, the bat- 
le would soon be won. In point 
f fact there are many newspapers 
»-day which realize that they 
‘re printed and published solely 
y reason of the fraudulent ad- 
ertisements which they carry. 
-erhaps it is not too harsh to say 
iat publications of this character 
vhich depend upon this means of 
upport would confer a_ great 
lessing upon humanity by speedy 
‘emise. It is not only sad but 
athetic that the very vehicles 
vhich are supposed to carry 
nowledge, information and in- 
piration to the people of this 
ountry carry deception, hood- 
winking, falsehood, physical, 
moral and financial injury. 

The stand taken by the Journal 
if the American Medical Associa- 
‘ion should be an inspiration to all 
owners of newspapers and maga- 
vines. The strict censorship of 
the advertisements appearing in 
the columns of this journal has 
resulted in vastly increasing its 
advertising patronage on the part 
of those who have something real- 
ly valuable to offer. The loss of 
income which so many fear, if 
only ethical advertising were at- 
tempted, is of necessity only a 
temporary loss, because if that 
publication has real merit it will 
soon recover and more than re- 
gain the income voluntarily aban- 
doned. 

I am in deep sympathy with the 
work which Printers’ INK and 
other magazines devoted to simi- 
lar purposes are doing, and I trust 
you will not become weary in well 
doing, but continue faithful to the 
end. 

+ 0+ 


ALLEN GOES TO THE WASHING- 
TON HERALD 


J. W. Allen, for the past year a 
member of the executive staff of the 
Omaha Bee, has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of the Washington (D. 
C.) Herald. He has assumed his new 
duties. 





ASK US! 


We have been in the 


business of getting circu- 
lation of the kind you 
want for a long time. 


If you want to know 
where this circulation is, 
ask us. 


If you want to know what 
kind it is, ask us. 


We will show you. 


We have __ twenty-five 
years of experience be- 
hind us. 


HE 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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“DIGGING” REVEALS SUR- 
PRISING MARKET FOR 
COUGH DROP 


THE STIMULATION OF SALES THAT 
FOLLOWED AN ABANDONMENT OF 
GENERAL PUBLICITY FOR SPECIAL 
PUBLICITY—WHY PRIZE OFFERS 
ARE WORTHLESS TO BRING ARGU- 
MENTS OF PERMANENT ADVERTIS- 
ING VALUE 


By Richard A, Foley, 


Of the Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia. 

PrinTERS’ INK is right in say- 
ing that it is necessary to “dig 
deep” if one would succeed as 
an advertising practitioner. 

I am of the belief that more 
successes are obtained through a 
greater depth and breadth of ad- 
vertising copy than would seem 
to be the proportions of the 
“atmospheric” type. 

I know of a case of a large 
candy manufacturer with a popu- 
lar cough drop. 

For several years this cough 
drop was advertised simply by its 
name, with a phrase or two, and 
the ingenuity of the advertising 
man seemed to be expended in 
“layouts” of a more or less at- 
tractive geometrical character. 

Less than two years ago it was 
brought to the attention of this 
manufacturer that his goods ap- 
pealed to very many more people 
than were being reached. 

He became convinced that 
more than merely advertising the 
name and general nature of his 
cough drop was necessary. 

Now, at that juncture almost 
any man with a few good ideas 
could have written copy that 
might have won a_ prize—copy 
based upon the recognized char- 
acteristics of that particular 
product, and consistent with the 
purely general publicity that had 
been utilized up until that time. 


NEW USES SPRINGING UP 


But a process of digging deep 
revealed that these cough drops 
were marvelously good for men 
who were subject to throat 
strain; those who did much dic- 


tating during the day, and for 
singers, orators, solicitors, can- 
vassers, salespeople. 

It also revealed the fact that, 
aside from being good for coughs 
and colds, this cough drop had 
almost specific virtues for “sing- 
er’s sore throat.” And that the 
automobilist, subject to that tic- 
kling sensation in the throat 
which comes from too much 
“speeding,” would also find relie: 
in their use. 

For two years specific publicity 
was used in place of general pub- 
licity. 

The result was that the trad 
became more interested, wider 
avenues of distribution were 
opened up, and what appeared to 
be an insignificant article of com- 
merce—a mere cough drop for 
occasional use—took on a rather 
important aspect. 


The increase in the sale of 
these cough drops was so large 
as to justify Printers’ INK’s as- 
sertion that “dig deep” is the 
working rule of the most success- 
ful advertising practitioners. 

Personally, I do not believe 
that prize offers for advertise- 
ments amount to very much in 
benefit either to the advertiser or 
to the advertising writer. Ama- 
teurs and those only superficially 
informed, quite as often as not, 
win the prizes. And I have 
never heard of a prize phrase or 
prize -advertisement that was 
deemed of much value after its 
first printing. 

The advertisements, the 
phrases, the catch lines that come 
from the very heart of the busi- 
ness, that are generated through 
daily contact with the trade and 
with trade conditions—these serve 
the most useful purpose and these 
live on because they are a part 
of the warp and woof of business 
personality. 

ee eas 
WILMINGTON “NEWS” 
NEW YORKERS 


GOES TO 


Control of 
Morning News has been so 


the Wilmington (Del.) 
d by Edgar 
M.. Hoopes to a syndicate, composed 


is said, of New Yorkers. 
however, are not. di- 


chiefly, it 
Their names, 
vulged. 
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Our Bie YEARLY IssuE 














THE GARDEN ANNUAL ISSUE 


OF ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES 


Appears March 2, 1912 


The Garden Annual is the regular issue of the Orange Judd Weeklies for 
March 2, 1912, but greatly enlarged, with a wealth of leads and authoritative 
articles covering every phase of farm work and life by specialists in these lines. 

The Garden Annual is the BIG number of the year. It was first published 
in 1905 and was received with so much favor by both subscribers and advertisers 
that it has become an annual institution, Each succeeding issue has become in- 
creasingly better and profitable. It is not a special issue—as ordinary special issues 
go—but a regular annual feature number that is eagerly looked forward to by 
the 425,000 farmers—and their families—who make up the subscription list of 
the Orange Judd Weeklies, as well as by those advertisers who have been for- 
tunate enough to have been represented in previous issues. 

The Garden Annual of Orange Judd Weeklies is saved and referred to as 
a veritable calendar of reference, by our subscribers, all through the spring 
months, thus insuring equally as long life to the advertisements appearing therein. 

Ask your agent to reserve space for you in the Garden Annual, or send 
your order direct to us. There is no increase in rates for this issue. 


Forms Close February 19, 1912 


Address nearest office fer our prospectus, which tells about this f-ature number— 
the leading articles by famous authorities, which make our GARDEN ANNUAL 
intensely interesting to our readers, and therefore valuable to our advertisers. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Western Offices: Headquarters: Eastern Office: 
Gas Bide. Chicnen, II. 315 FOURTH AVE. 1-57 W. Worthington St 
Ut Goarke Bie, Missesrie Wins.” NEW YORK Springfield, Mase, 
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WINNING BACK THE LOST 
TRADE 





HOW THE STAR SAFETY RAZOR 
SHOWED THE WAY TO COMPETI- 
TORS—TRAINING FUTURE RIVALS 
IN ITS OWN ORGANIZATION;— 
MAGAZINE CAMPAIGN STARTS THE 
COMPANY ON THE ROAD TOWARD 
REGAINING PRESTIGE 





By Roy W. Johnson. 


Ask the next hundred men you 
meet what was the original safety 
razor, and it is doubtful if you get 
more than one correct answer. 
Ask them how long safety razors 
have been on the market, and the 
probabilities are that the opinions 
will average somewhere around 
ten years. Yet Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who died in 1894, men- 
tioned a certain safety razor with 
commendation in one of his books, 





The Star razor had years the 
start of any possible competitor. 
Nobody else could make a safety 
razor, unless he invented a new 
kind—which nobody did, so far as 
is known outside of the patent of- 
fice. The opportunity to build up 
a bulwark of good-will for the 
Star razor, to make the word 
“Star” mean safety razor, to prac- 
tically insure the business against 
competition, was such as does not 
often come. What really hap- 
pened is best attested by the suc- 
cess of later safety razors which 
have sprung up since the expira- 
tion of the patents, and the fact 
that the Star is in the middle of 
an up-hill campaign against stren- 
uous competition instead of being 
secure in the position usually at- 
tributed to the first-comer in the 
field. 

The history of the Star safety 
razor, up to a year and a half ago, 





and George William may be summarized in 

Curtis, whose death the statement that it 
eff» THE RAZOR 

occurred two years | 3% % witha Bade} was sold through the 

earlier, wrote a testi- | “Ss” THAT LASTS—|) “rooular channels of 

monial in which he CUTS and SHAVES trade.” I can remerm- 

heartily endorsed the CLEAN ber one which was 


opinion of Dr. Holmes. |sTAR SAFETY RAZOR 


As a matter of fact, |e 
the Star safety razor 








Reade St. New York. 


given as a Christmas 
present to my grand- 
father a good many 


S. Mirs.| years ago, and which 








was put upon the mar- LMP 
ket as long ago as 1880 
by Kampfe Brothers, 
and is still manufac- 


tured by the two sons 
of one of the original owners. 
The Star razor was the original 
“safety,” in every sense of the 
word. It was manufactured under 
the basic safety razor patent 
which covered the guard for the 
blade, which is in reality the fea- 
ture which makes any razor a 
safety. In no essential particular 
does the Star razor of to-day dif- 
fer from its fellow of thirty-seven 
years ago; in fact, it may be said 
with reasonably close regard for 
the truth that the Star, the Gil- 
lette, the Auto-strop, the Ever- 
Ready, and all the rest of the 
safety razor family are built upon 


the identical principle which 
brought early success to the 
Kampfe_ Brothers’ product. 


Changes in the design have been 
made, but the essential principle 
remains the same. 





PERFUNCTORY COPY 
USED IN 1905 


came down to me at 
his death. No Christ- 
mas ad sold that razor 
to the giver of it, but 
a friendly hardware clerk sug- 
gested it as a suitable present 
tor an old gentleman whose hand, 
presumably, was not so steady as 
it used to be. The jobber’s sales- 
man, doubtless, had labored long 
with the hardware dealer to get 
him to stock the razor, and it 
was up to the clerks to determine 
whether the line should prove a 
seller or a “sticker.” Only in 
rare instances did the manufac- 
turer come into contact with the 
dealer, and with the consumer— 
what had he to do with- him? 
Business wasn’t done with him, 
anyway. “The regular channels 
of trade” didn’t include consumer 
advertising. 

Opportunities for publicity were 
not lacking. Back in 1887 a pro- 
gressive theatrical manager in 
London, England, inaugurated a 








































shaving contest for the entertain- 
ment of his patrons. A young 
man was armed with a Star razor, 
and a challenge issued to all com- 
ers to compete with him in. shav- 
ing patrons against time. Con- 
siderable space was given to it in 
English newspapers, but beyond a 
page or two in the catalogue given 
to dealers, the company made lit- 
tle or no use of it. 

It is true that the dealer had 
the catalogue—which was fur- 
nished with his imprint, to be 
given out if he saw fit—and a dis- 
play case. The latter consisted of 
a bell-glass such as used to cover 


see STAR mncecsvercane 
Ena § afety Razor 8088s: ensue 
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FEW SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS COULD 
PRINT THIS MAN’S TESTIMONIAL 


the wax flowers in old-fashioned 
drawing-rooms, under which was 
displayed an assortment of razors 
symmetrically arranged upon a 
circular base. This was intended 
to have the place of honor on the 
dealer’s counter, and indeed, de- 
served it, if the cost of the display 
is any criterion. The case con- 
tained seven complete razors—ex- 
cept that the blades were not tem- 
pered,—and, case and all, cost in 
the neighborhood of fifteen dol- 
lars. There was nothing particu- 
larly the matter with the display, 
except that the dealer followed 
(Continued on page 26) 
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The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery—“Look for the Water-mark.” 


Stationery that Fits 
Your Business 


There is a certain color, a cer- 
tain size and a certain style of 


| printing for your letterheads 


that harmonizes with the char- 
acter of your business. Whether 
you sell art objects or manufac- 
ture brooms, there is one right 
kind of stationery and many 
wrong kinds. 


Ask us for the Old Hamp- 
shire Bond Book of Speci- 
mens. One style of print- 
ing, lithographing or en- 
graving on white or one or 
the fourteen colors of Old 
Hampshire Bond, is sure to 
express exactly the feeling 
tone you desire for your 
stationery. 





Hampshire 
Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls 


Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 


Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary”’—“Look for the Water-mark,’5 
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Unshackled 


Refusing to fetter its future with the form of its 
past, the Metropolitan has had the wisdom and fore- 
sight to adopt the New-Size Magazine. 








The Metropolitan has a firm belief that the great 
magazine of the future will be an infinitely more 
beautiful product than the general magazine of today. 


It took the first step toward this increased effec- 
tiveness by adopting a larger page. 

The large page in addition to giving an improved 
appearance, gives more space. 





Stories do not have to be ended abruptly— 
they can be carried over to columns in the back 
of the book. 

A greater variety of material can be used. 

Big subjects can be given an appropriate 
setting and treated in the fashion they deserve. 

The eye of the reader enjoys the maximum 
beauty and effect of each illustration. 





People read the magazine they find most vital; 
people prize the magazine they find most attractive. 


The January and February issues of the New- 
Size Metropolitan are the best evidence that this 
magazine will be widely read and permanently pre- 
served. 
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The Metropolitan has taken the step of increasing 
its service to the advertiser by providing position 
“alongside pure reading.” 

PEOPLE WANT THEIR ADVERTISING 
RIGHT ALONG WITH THEIR NEWS. Ad- 
vertising IS news to them. 

This desire of the reader has been of slow, steady 
growth. It isn’t the effervescence of the moment, but 
has been gathering force for five years. 

Lots of advertisers haven’t recognized it. They 
have been drawn into flat publications because they 
paid well, but they never stopped to REASON 
WHY. 

The Metropolitan KNOWS WHY, and is tell- 
ing younow. IF ADVERTISING IS EVER TO 
HAVE NEWS CREDIT IT MUST HAVE 
NEWS POSITION. AND THAT’S THE 
WHOLE STORY. 


We offer quality circulation—the kind that has 
proved an attraction to advertisers wishing to reach 
the substantial American or his family. We guaran- 
tee 200,000 net paid circulation (about 230,000 
gross) ; we exercise rigid censorship of “copy”; we 
charge liberal rates and insure the finest printing. 
And way above all we provide MAXIMUM AT- 
TRACTION FOR THE EYE OF THE 
READER. 


THE METROPOLITAN 
286 F ifth y ncaa New York 


Nelson J. Peabody Tilton S. Bell 
Chicago—14 W. Washington Street Boston—6 Beacon Street 
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his own sweet will in deciding 
what he should do with it. Sev- 
eral dealers took the display 
fazors out of the case and sold 
them—a proceeding rather hard 
on the purchaser, it would seem, 
as the blades were not prepared 
to take a cutting edge. One in- 
genious merchant used the bell- 
glass in a window display by 
turning it upside down, passing a 
chain around the open end, and 
suspending it by another chain. It 
made a splendid aquarium, with 
the addition of a few gold fish, 
but didn’t advertise safety razors 
to any great extent, 

Nevertheless, the “regular chan- 
nels of trade” were quite compe- 
tent to build up a handsome busi- 
ness for an article protected by 
sound patents, and there were no 
indications of what was to follow, 
both from within and from with- 
out, when the patents should ex- 
pire. 

The development of the safety 
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to make it seem extremely likely 
that the trade could be diverted to 
some other razor. No advertising 
had appeared to fasten the Star 
name in the minds of razor users, 
and by far the majority of man- 
kind knew nothing about safety 
razors in general. The market 
was there—a vaster market than 
the original safety razor men had 
ever realized—and it belonged to 
anybody who would go out. and 
take it. At least half of the well- 
known safety razors of to-day are 
manufactured by men_ whose 
training in the business was se- 

cured in the Star razor factory. 
At the same time the field was 
being looked into from the out- 
side, by men with more modern 
notions of merchandising. It 
looked easy to break in, and it 
was easy. Men of initiative and 
ingenuity, notably Mr, Gillette, 
took the idea of the guard which 
pushes the skin away from the 
cutting edge, changed the design 
of the holder, -added 
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Single Razor, $1.50 
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KAMPFE BROS. 1 Reade St. 


Why the Star Safety Razor 
Is Superior to All Others 





It in the best and cheapest safety razor by test (for the pas’ 


Case Sets, 
ropper and Strop, ia Cese, for § 


Sold all over the world by dealers in Cutlery and other stores. 


features consisting of 
interchangeable 
blades or what not, 
and began a_ syste- 
matic campaign to get 
the business which 
belonged to nobody. 
Between these two 
stones the original 
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WHICH EXPLAINS WHY 
ESCAPED 


OLD TIME COPY 


razor business in its present 
highly organized form, dates from 
the expiration of the patents, 
which occurred quite rapidly dur- 
ing the period from 1897 to 1904. 


WHAT HAPPENED AFTER PATENTS 
EXPIRED 


What happened came both from 
inside the Kampfe Brothers es- 
tablishment, and from without; in 
both cases being due to the lack 
of any adequate control of the 
trade which had already been 
gained. The volume of business 
was large enough to inspire in the 
breasts of certain employees of 
Kampfe Brothers the desire to 
have a safety razor business of 
their own, and the standing of the 
Star razor was so precarious as 





safety razor business 
was pretty well pul- 
verized, and under 
those conditions the 
campaign to regain a part of the 
old position was begun. 

It is a difficult campaign, and 
one which presents problems 
peculiarly its own. As everybody 
knows, it is harder to regain lost 
prestige than it is to build it up in 
the first place. The trade is far 
more friendly toward a new 
article than toward a “has been.” 
A good many people will reason 
that there must be some inherent 
defect in the goods themselves, 
and a great deal of persuasion is 
necessary to overcome that im- 
pression. 

Moreover, habit is strong. It is 
hard to see money poured into 
magazine space when you are not 
used to it. It looked pretty hope- 
less to try to compete in display 


MUCH TRADE 


























with the large appropriations of 
Gillette e¢ al., so the campaign for 
the Star began in a small way 
back in 1905, or thereabouts, like 
the small boy who sticks in one 
toe to see how cold the water is. 
Two- and four-inch spaces were 
used in large city newspapers, re- 
inforced with four-line reading 
notice “fillers.” Fortunately the 
company had secured thorough 
distribution during the old régime, 
most of which had been retained, 
though the stock in the majority 
of cases on any dealer’s hands 
was likely to be not quite up-to- 
date. That didn’t matter, how- 
ever, as the razors would shave 
quite as well as the newer ones. 
Dealers were prodded by pages 
in the hardware and drug trade- 
papers, and an occasional flier was 
taken in the magazines. The copy, 
like the reading notice system, 
was inherited, as may be seen 
from the illustration of the copy 
of 1905. 
Results this 


from campaign 


were not extravagant, and about 
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a year and a half ago the company 
decided to go into the magazines 
in earnest, and to inaugurate a 
thorough system of dealer co- 
operation, window display, etc. 
This proved so successful that the 
company is planning to take on 
new classes of mediums next year, 
and to concentrate a little harder 
on getting the dealer to help push 
sales in his locality. A glance at 
the reproduction of the 1911 copy 
will tell better than a page of de- 
scription how far the company 
has progressed from the standards 
of the years before competition 
stirred things up. 

During 1911 the company used 
the following magazines: Life, 
Literary Digest, Associated Sun- 
day Magazines, Review of Re- 
views, Outing, Metropolitan, 
American, Munsey’s, Scribner's, 
Collier's, Everybody's, McClure’s, 
and Harper’s. 


The Religious Press Association, of 
Philadelphia, R. C. Lowry, manager, 
has just opened a Western office, 310 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, under the 
management of E. W. Mattson. 
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FARM PAPERS TO MEET 


“TRUST” COMPETITION 


A STORY OF SUCCESS BY USE OF 
MANY MEDIUMS—THE POLICY OF 
THE COPY—THE FOLLOW-UP PRO- 
DUCTIVE — REMARKARLE REDUC- 
TION OF SALES EXPENSES 


By H. C. Slemin, 


Advertising Manager of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Co., och- 
ester, N. Y. 


[Epirortat Note:—The Stromberg- 
Carlson Company is one of the leaders 
of the “Independents.” Its enterpris- 
ing activities have kept opposition on 
the qui vive. The story of this cam- 
paign is significant to manufacturers 
generally.] 

Our advertising campaign in 
farm papers began with the or- 
ganization of our company in 
1894. It was about that time 
when Independent telephone man- 
ufacturers realized the opportuni- 
ties for business in the rural com- 
munities from which they ob- 
tained their main support during 
the infancy of Independent tele- 
phony. 

The problems we have met 
since that time have governed the 
plans and methods we have em- 
ployed in conducting our interest- 
ing agricultural advertising cam- 
paign. Our experiences have 
been many and the ultimate re- 
sults very satisfactory. 

Twelve years ago the rural 
trade constituted the major por- 
tion of the Independent telephone 
manufacturers’ volume of busi- 
ness, but while this is not true to- 
day, owing to the greater develop- 
ment in cities and towns, it is still 
an increasing trade and one that 
receives constant attention be- 
cause of its great importance. 

How to sell Independent tele- 
phones to these people profitably 
was the principal problem. We 
used the farm papers because 
there was no better scheme or any 
other sales plan that lent itself so 
adaptably to the problem. Dis- 
tances are too great and traveling 
in undeveloped territories too ex- 
pensive to develop business 
through the efforts of the com- 
pany’s traveling salesmen. It takes 
time to get action in rural com- 
munities such as is necessary in 


INK 


organizing a farmers’ mutual tel- 
ephone company. 

One telephone is not of any use, 
so the cardinal feature in our plan 
of developing telephone service in 
rural communities is to get the 
peopie to organize and form a 
company, buy their own. tele- 
phones and supplies, and give 
their community telephone ser- 
vice. Its possibilities are inviting 
and advertising shows them the 
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TWO ADS THAT MADE FARMERS ACT 


way. This progressive work is 
accomplished by systematic corre- 
spondence following the created 
inquiry. Since it takes from 
three months to three years to 
close most of these propositions, 
there is no other way of handling 
most of them than by this method. 

Ten years ago the field was not 
covered by such excellent farm 
journals as we have to-day. In 
making up our list we follow the 
same idea now as we did orig- 
inally. 

Selections are governed by the 
quality and territorial strength of 
circulation. Modifications of this 
idea are exercised; sometimes we 
may wish to reach breeders and 
dairymen, in which case farm 
journals of those classes are given 
preference. Publications we use 
at present are: American Agri- 
culturist, Breeders’ Gazette, Coun- 
try Gentleman, The Farmer, Farm 
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A Practical Test of 








Territorial Advertising 








Some manufacturers are skeptical 

about Newspaper advertising and as- 
sume that it would not fit in with their 
publicity plans on basis of cost, dealer in- 
fluence, consumer attention, etc. A prac- 
tical demonstration of the value of News- 
paper advertising in your I9I2 campaign 
might be the means of shifting your opinion. 
If you do business in the larger cities let me 
suggest that you try out one, two or more 
points on a test plan of localized advertising. 


In Washington, Philadelphia, Montreal 

or Indianapolis a single appropriation 
placed in the leading home evening news- 
paper is sufficient to bring your announce- 
ments before the buying class—a majority 
of homes assured, thus giving you a line on 
the big-city viewpoint of the dealer and 
consumer at a nominal expenditure. If you 
want the effectiveness of territorial advertis- 
ing proven, here is an opportunity and here 
are the newspapers: The Washington Star, 
The Philadelphia Bulletin, The Montreal Star, 
and The Indianapolis News. 


I would like to talk with any sales 

manager or advertising manager on 
this subject, and would be glad to submit 
economical plan covering advertising of your 
products, if you are interested. 


A little booklet on the subject of “Ter- 

ritorial Advertising” just from the 
press. Mailed on request. Dan A. Carroll, 
Special Newspaper Representative, Tribune 
Building, New York, N. Y, 
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and Fireside, Farm and Home, 
Farm Journal, Farm Life, Farm, 
Stock and Home, Family Herald 
and Weekly Star, Farmer's Advo- 
cate, Farmer and Stockman, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Hoard's 
Dairyman, National Stockman 
and Farmer. Northwestern Agri- 
culturist, Oklahoma Farmer and 
Stockman, Ohio Farmer, Pennsyl- 
vania Grange News, Progressive 


Farmer, Spokesman’s Review, 
Southern  Ruralist, Wallaces 
Farmer, Wisconsin Farmer and 


nearly twenty-five country news- 
papers which cover communities 
principally in Canada that are not 
covered by suitable farm journals. 


LARGE SPACE THE BEST 


Different uses of these papers 
have been tried. Small space in 
a great many farm journals using 
as many as two hundred at one 
time, and large space in a less 
number. The latter scheme 
proved to be the best because with 
larger space better ad- 
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mitted by your appropriation. 2. 
To state your business in the most 
interesting and convincing man- 
ner, using plain language. 3. 
To feature the adaptability of the 
equipment to rural conditions. 4. 
Toprint your company’s name and 
address plainly. 5. To create con- 
fidence — “satisfaction guarantéed 
or money refunded,” cannot be 
improved upon. 6. To show an 
illustration of the article you are 
advertising and give its code, type 
or style number. 7. To key the 
advertisement in such a simple 
way that the idea is not prominent 
and liable to be detected. The 
contents of our advertisements are 
very much the same from year to 
year, but the designs are changed 
frequently. We might add that 
we have experimented with sev- 
eral methods of keying, employing 
booklet numbers, address num- 
bers, and department numbers, but 
none proved more successful than 
our scheme of assigning a simple 

one or two digit edi- 





vertisements can be Tells How To tion number for our 
written and our field Save Work and popular booklet, “How 
can be excellently cov- the Teleshone Heips 
ered by twenty or forty Increase the Farmer.” Since the 
of the leading agri- Profits adoption of. this 





cultural publications. 
The time to use farm 
journals is an import- 
ant feature in every 
agricultural advertising 
campaign. It is our 
experience that we can 
get the best results be- 
tween October and 
May, omitting the 
other months when the 
farmers in the majority 
of localities are busy 
in the fields and can- 
not give much time to 


reading or the con- 

struction of telephone _ 

4 4 NGLING 
lines which we are “Sent 
trying to interest them 

in. 


BUILDING THE ADS 

In designing copy it has been 
our policy to bring out certain 
important things which pertain 
particularly to this business and 
which may apply to others writing 
advertisements especially for the 
rural trade. 1. To use the most 
and best proportioned space per- 


Stromberg Car ison 


Farmer.” This forty- 

. eight-page. five by 
OR NAMES 

pRospecre. Seven booklet contains 

a pleasing telephone 

story illustrating the 






scheme five years ago 
our percentage of “un- 
known farm inquiries” 
has been reduced to a 
minimum, 

Briefly as_ possible, 
the follow-up scheme 
with this advertising 
campaign consists of 
seasonable typewritten 
letters and literature 
principally in the form 
of our well-known 
booklet, “How the 
Telephone Helps the 





independent 





advantage of a telephone under 
the daily conditions that con- 
stantly arise in farm life, a de- 
scription of the various types of 
rural telephones for the farmers’ 
party line system, how they work, 
some facts about Stromberg- Carl- 
son quality and its plant facilities, 
notes and illustrations on modern 





























in- and outdoor construction and 
telephone practice, instructions on 
how to organize a farmers’ In- 
dependent telephone company and 
pages showing sample forms 
which are necessary to make out 
in securing permission to build 
telephone lines in townships and 
counties, across railways, territory 
under other people’s control, etc. 
Several special booklets on dif- 
ferent phases of the business, in- 
cluding a booklet entitled, “Tele- 
phone Troubles and How to Find 
Them,” are circulated. It is as 
important to educate these people 
how not to use your equipments 
as it is to teach them the advan- 
tages of such equipments if 
properly used. 

By a systematic study of the 
rural trade and the testing of dif- 
ferent schemes in farm journal 
advertising we have been able in 
the last ten years to reduce our 
sales expenses by this method of 
salesmanship from thirty-two to 
eighteen per cent net per year. We 
believe this is because of several 
reasons. 1. A greater demand for 
Independent rural telephones. 2. 
The elimination of those rural 
publications from our list that do 
not produce inquiries and the fact 
that we never use farm journals 
for general publicity. 3. Improve- 
ment in copy and the use of well 
prepared follow-up literature. The 
possibilities in farm journal ad- 
vertising seem to be limited only 
by those fields to which your 
product is not adaptable. 
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PLAN BIG COLLAR MERGER 





Harvey Fisk & Co., of New York, are 
said to be behind a plan to finance a 
combination of four collar, cuff and 
shirt manufacturing concerns of Troy, 
N. Y. The companies are the United 
Shirt and Collar Company, Tim & Co., 
the Searle Manufacturing Company, and 
Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co. The capitali 
zation is placed at $20,000,000. 

The only manufacturer willing to dis- 
cuss the proposition was F. F, Peabody, 

resident of Cluett, Peabody & Co., the 
argest collar manufacturing concern, 
which was capitalized about two years 
ago at $18,000,000. Mr. Peabody de- 
clared that he had not been consulted. 
This gave substance to the story that 
the new combination will be formed to 
fight Cluett, Peabody & Co., which now 
have a monopoly on the business in cer- 
tain territories. 
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To be, as it is, the center of a 
rich agricultural district. would 
make some cities important; but 
when in addition it is one of the 
great manufacturing cities of the 
world, the shopping and buying 
center of a district with a pay- 
roll of a million dollars a week, 
then it surely becomes a market 
which every manufacturer with 
goods to sell should study. 


The Birmingham 
Ledger 


Clean, consistent, progressive, popular, 


has reached its position at the head of 
Alabama newspapers, as one admirer 
puts it, ‘‘via the ladder of merit.” 


So confident is its publisher as to his 


| circulation lead that he makes the fol- 


lowing guarantee: 


The NET PAID circulation of .The 


Ledger is guaranteed to be larger than 


| bama 





that of any other Birmingham or Ala- 
newspaper. This statement will 
be made a part of advertising contracts. 


Read what 
chants say: 


three Birmingham mer- 


“For any product which must depend 
upon the housewife’s favorable consid- 
eration, Tue Lepcer is unquestionably 
the medium in Birmingham.” 


“A high grade paper, reaching a 
majority in the homes in this section 
and in popular favor with the better 

| element.” 


“It has become the favorite paper of 


the housewives of Birmingham and 
| vicinity.” 
| 

| THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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INVESTMENT FIELD VAST 
ONE FOR ADVERTISING 





CREATION OF CONFIDENCE BY CON- 
SERVATISM IN STATEMENT ONE OF 
GREATEST ESSENTIALS—SOME USE 
FOR “PULLER” TYPE OF ADVERTISE- 
MENT—NEED FOR TECHNICAL AC- 
CURACY—FROM ADDRESS BEFORE 
CHICAGO ADVERTISING ASSOCIA- 
TION 


By S. W. Straus, 
President, S. W. Straus & Co., Invest- 
ment Bankers, Chicago. 

The creation of confidence is 
the primary object of investment 
advertising, and confidence is a 
plant of slow growth. It is a 
plant that resists attempts to hurry 
its growth, and if we pull it up 
by the roots to see how it is get- 
ting along, we do more harm than 

good. 

But if it be long in growing to 
maturity, its harvest is sure and 
certain, and when once confidence 
is thoroughly established, its re- 
turns come with a steadiness and 
rapidity that make all the labors 
of preparation more than worth 
the?r while. 

You may advertise grape juice, 
or mechanical pianos, or tooth 
paste, or what-not, in one whirl- 
wind campaign that brings imme- 
diate and tremendous sales. But 
such methods, employed in invest- 
ment advertising, would result in 
utter failure. 

Why? Because the psychology 
of investment advertising is rad- 
ically different. Its first object, as 
I stated, is the creation of confi- 
dence, and confidence, in financial 
affairs is something obtained by 
steady, sustained effort. There 
are certain human habits of mind, 
modes of thought. and prejudices 
that must be the first things 
reckoned with in advertising in- 
vestments. 

The investor — the investor, 
mind you, not the speculator— 
believes that his investment and 
the house from which he pur- 
chases them must be like Caesar’s 
wife, above suspicion. He will not 
purchase investments any more 
than he will purchase life insur- 
ance from a firm that yawps and 
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yells its desire for his business. 
His habits of mind make him dis- 
trust the investment house that 
advertises in a noisy, an unusual, 
an unconventional way. Safety, 
soundness, and security do not go 
bawling through the world’s mar- 
ket place, and the financial adver- 
tiser that makes a loud noise im- 
mediately runs counter to the 
justly fixed and firmly rooted 
prejudices of investors, 

You can create in his mind the 
desire to bt your investment 
wares, but only after you have 
won his confidence. And you will 
win confidence only after a cam- 
paign that is not waged in a 
month or a year. 


INVESTORS A SERIOUS LOT 


The consumer may buy his 
grape juice, his piano, his tooth 
paste, on impulse and without in- 
vestigation. But since the public 
has been educated beyond the get- 
rich-quick type of so-called secur- 
ities, no one buys investments 
without investigation. The money 
a man spends for his daily needs 
and luxuries may be of little mo- 
ment to him. He may spend it 
like water. But the money he 
invests is life’s blood. It is al- 
most a portion of his anatomy. 
He guards its safety like that of 
his children. Laying by for a 
rainy day or for old age, he wants 
to be certain that this money is 
in no danger of loss. 

Investors are all from Missouri. 
They must be shown, and it is this 
attitude of mind that must be the 
first thought in mind of the invest- 
ment advertiser. 

Not long since, in New York. 
I was talking with the financial 
editor of one of the largest and 
best known national magazines, 
and discussing modes of appeal in 
financial advertising. We agreed 
in condemning all bizarre and 
flamboyant methods in advertis- 
ing investments. 

“Let me show you to-day’s in- 
quiries,” said he, in the course of 
the conversation. And he pro- 
duced some two score letters 
from possible, prospective, or 
actual investors all over the coun- 
try, inquiring about the standing 
of various investment banking 
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In Advertising is Circulation 


It is not circulation but representation that brings home the bacon. 


Some folks buy circulation by the “gob” and are happy if they can 
tell their story en masse to all classes—until the returns are in. 


Others think their appeal is to the fellow with the shiniest silk hat. 


Both may be wrong. 


The technical paper has this advantage—it automatically picks out 
certain classes of men to whom the editorial contents appeal; all others 


are uninterested. 


But the technical paper can go wrong by selling too many subscrip- 
tions to men interested but not responsible enough to buy or influence 


buying. 


Or by selling too many subscriptions in one plant. 


In either case they get circulation that measures up in mere mem- 
bers but does not give the representation the advertiser needs. 


Here is the Hill method of get- 
ting subscriptions to the five lead- 
ing engineering papers in their 
respective fields. If it appeals as 
sound, you’ve added another rea- 
son why you should advertise in 
those where your product “be- 
longs.” 

Between 35 and 40 salaried 
men are constantly covering this 
country, Canada and Mexico with 
instructions to go after “men re- 
sponsible for results” and no oth- 
ers—their salaries are based on 
the quality of their customers. 


Likewise they are instructed to 
get and are credited for only the 
worth-while-to-advertisers men in 
a plan—all others are unasked and 
unwanted. 

The mail-order subscription de- 
partment works along exactly sim- 
ilar lines, using highly “refined” 
lists only. 


The results of this method are 
recorded in this office, the posi- 
tions held by subscribers are 
shown and the whole list is 
thrown wide open to investigation. 

That is one reason why it pays 
to advertise in one or more of 
these weekly papers: 


The Engineering and Mining 
_ Journal 
Established 1866. Circulation 10,000. 
Engineering News 
Established 1874. Circulation 17,000. 


American Machinist 
Established 1877. Circulation 26,250. 


Power 
Established 1880. Circulation 30,000. 


Coal Age 
Established 1911. Circulation 6,250. 


‘‘The Hill Publications Render Service Before and After the Contract’’ 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


505 Pearl Street, New York 
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In 1911 Advertisers Using These Southern 
Newspapers Made Money By It 








More Advertisers in 1912! 
More Profits for Them ! ! 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte News (E & S) 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Ledger (E) 
Mobile Register (M & S) 
Montgomery Advertiser (M 
& S) 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Metropolis (E) 


GEORGIA 


Albany Herald (E) 
Atlanta Constitution (M & S) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston Post (E) 
Columbia State (M & S) 


TENNESSEE 


Atlanta Georgian (E) 

Atlanta Journal (E & S) 
Augusta Chronicle (M & S) 
Columbus Ledger (E & S) 
Macon News (E) 

Macon Telegraph (M & S) 
Savannah Morning News (M 
& S) 

Savannah Press (E) 


Chattanooga News (E) 

Chattanooga Times (M & S) 

Knoxville Journal & Tribune 
(M & S) 

Knoxville Sentinel (E) 

Memphis Commercial Appeal 
(M & S) 

Memphis News-Scimitar (E) 

Nashville Banner (E) 


KENTUCKY 


— Courier-Journal (M TEXAS 
) 

Houston Chronicle (E & S) 
LOUISIANA San Antonio Express (M & S) 
New Orleans Item (E & S) 

New Orleans Picayune (M & 


S) 
New Orleans States (E & S) 
New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat (M & S) 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond Journal (E) 
Richmond News Leader (E) 


By using these aggressive papers you can reach 
the buying public of 


The South 


“The Most Prosperous Section of the Country” 
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houses and brokerage firms, and 
about the advisability of buying 
various investments. 

Most of the letters mentioned 
the amount the writer was pre- 
pared to invest. And it was a 
striking lesson to note the fact 
that those with $10,000, $20,000, or 
more,, were writing in response to 
the more sanely, conservatively 
written advertisements. Those 
with $100, $500, and $1,000, were 
inquiring about firms using what 
might be called the more striking, 
unusual, and _ unconventional 
“copy.” 

Now, the $100 bond costs just as 
much to the investment bank issu- 
ing it, in engraving, bookkeeping, 
recording, and office handling, as 
the $1,000 bond, and in selling, it 
actually costs much more, since 
the inexperienced investor is a 
timid prospect, full of doubts and 
fears that must be set at rest. 

Obviously, that campaign aimed 
at the $100 and $1,000 buyer, and 
missing entirely the $10,000 and 
$50,000 buyer, is an extremely in- 
efficient selling campaign, and the 
so-called “striking,” “highly in- 
dividual” copy tkat pulls in many 
small and few large inquiries, is 
bad advertising copy. 

The fact that this copy may be 
admirable, from the technical 
point of view, has nothing to do 
with it. I remember a recent in- 
cident in my office, when a friend 
came in, invested in first mort- 
gage real estate bonds, one of the 
soundest and most conservative 
types of securities, and told me of 
an investment which he had just 
refused to make—in bonds of an 
issue of $500,000 of a rather new 
type, based on a well- known kind 
of enterprise in the West. 

“I came very near buying,” said 
he, “but they sent me a lot of 
literature and I decided it was a 
poor buy for me.” 

He produced an array of 
pamphlets and circulars and fol- 
low-up letters, each a technical 
gem of the advertising art, boldly 
and brilliantly written, extrava- 
gantly illustrated, and in a form 
as expensive as advertising 
pamphlets well could be. 

“The salesman’ told me they 
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had printed 30,000 sets of this 
stuff,’ this investor continued, 
“and seemed: pretty proud of it. 
That set me thinking. I took the 
whole lot to a friend of mine in 
the printing and engraving busi- 
ness, and he estimated the cost of 
the 30,000 sets at about $16,000. 
The investment banking house 
must have had a very large com- 
mission on a loan of that size to 
be able to spend $16,000 on print- 
ers’ bills. If the commission was 
large, there must have been some- 
thing wrong with the loan, though 
I couldn’t put my finger on it. So 
I turned down those bonds.” 

Here is an excellent example 
of a falsely directed advertising 
campaign. The advertising ageney 
that turned out this literature 
probably regarded it as a master- 
piece. Technically, it was. But 
the result record is the only test, 
and this advertising directly 
caused the loss of an investor who 
might have put in $50,000 or $100,- 
000 by exposing a weak point in 
the bond issue in a way no adver- 
tising man would dream of, un- 
less he were a man of long experi- 
ence in writing and handling 
financial copy. 


“PULLER” TYPE FOR SMALL SALES 


There is, of course, some use 
for the ‘ ‘puller” type of advertise- 
ment, with a vigorous point of 
contact and strong human appeal. 
But it must be held in check, and 
the advertiser using it must ex- 
pect it to bring in nothing but 
small sales. 

Of course, 1f an investment 
house is to grow, it must have 
small as well as large clients, and 
must recruit its clientele con- 
stantly, using to a certain extent 
“pullers,” as well as the more con- 
servative type of advertisements. 
Thereby it may steer both courses 
and a middle course as well, at the 
same time, if such a paradox is 
possible. It will thus be able to 
reach every one, for every one is 
interested in investments, from 
the twenty-dollar-a-week clerk to 
the $30,000-a-year executive. 

No publishing house would put 
out a baseball story for boys writ- 
ten by one unfamiliar with the 
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game, for boys are chock full of 
technical information on bascball 
and readily detect any fault in 
technique or terminology of the 
subject. 

Similarly, one writing invest- 
ment advertising copy must re- 
member that he is writing for ex- 
tremely sophisticated, shrewd, 
prudent readers, who can apply 
acid tests to investments, who 
readily detect anything specious 
in an argument and find the fault 
beneath the plausible. 

The copy, therefore, must be, 
not only accurate, but informative. 
It must be “reason why” copy. It 
must set forth the specific reason 
why a specific investment or type 
of investment is sound. It must 
be interesting, so that it catches 
and holds the attention of the in- 
vestor, while impressing him with 
the soundness of the security and 
the conservatisin, caution and 
prudence of the house offering it. 


EDUCATION IN BONDING BUSINESS 


I am chiefly interested in first 
mortgage real estate bonds se- 
cured by improved income-pro- 
ducing Chicago property. Real 
estate mortgages are the oldest 
form of safe security, dating back 
to ancient Babylon, 4,000 years 
ago. But the idea of dividing up 
a large mortgage into an issue of 
bonds, and selling the bonds to 
many investors instead of one in- 
vestor, is comparatively a new 
one. 

We are, therefore, carrying on a 
campaign of education, which is 
bringing results in steadily, and 
constantly increasing sales as in- 
vestors are learning the superior 
virtues of this type of security. 
We are advertising both nation- 
ally and locally in magazines and 
newspapers. 

We commenced this advertising 
campaign a little more than two 
years ago, and in this time, our 
business -has more than doubled 
in volume, and we have gained 
clients all over the world. 

There is no doubt in my mind 
of the efficacy of advertising, 
when I consider this_ result. 
Moreover, our advertising is 
steadily increasing in value as our 
name becomes better and better 








known, and the cost per inquiry 
is steadily falling while the per- 
centage of sales to inquiries and 
average amount per sale are 
steadily rising as we gain confi- 
dence in the minds of the better 
class of investors. 

Our advertising in newspapers 
is used in the chief investment 
seasons of the year, while in the 
national magazines it does not 
miss a month the year ’round. 
The cumulative value of advertis- 
ing, in this way, is great. 

It is easy for a financial house 
to take out a half-page in the Sun- 
day paper, crowd it with display 
type, half-tones, direct second- 
person pronouns, and human ap- 
peal. The device has been tried 
more than oncé by firms in Chi- 
cago. Those firms have ceased to 
do business. 

There is no more certain road 
to success for the conservative 
and sound financial house than to 
adopt a conservative but vigorous 
advertising policy. There is no 
more certain road to loss of con- 
fidence and failure than to ad- 
vertise in a flashy, flamboyant 
way. 
The whole point of the matter 
is this: To-day is an age of spe- 
cialization, and there must be spe- 
cialists in financial advertising as 
in all else. No other advertising 
field is so difficult, and demands 
so much of self-control, restraint, 
prudence, and teclinical knowledge 
to temper originality and desire 
for striking effects. Nowhere else 
is the margin of safety so slight, 
and the ill results of a slip so im- 
mediate and lasting. 

And yet there is no advertising 
field that promises greater returns. 
There is a vast amount of money 
in the United States, and a vast 
portion of it represents the sav- 
ings of individuals. As the prin- 
ciples of sound investments be- 
come better and better understood, 
and the standard of thrift rises 
higher, there will be rapidly in- 
creasing amounts invested in se- 
curities. To advertising men who 
study this field closely and devise 
the best methods of opening up its 
possibilities, there will accrue, 
without doubt, both fortune and 
fame. 
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Brooklyn Queen o o Home Cit city A Mar rhets| 











a 


Concrete evidence of the buy- 
ing activity of a city is to be found best in the line-up of 
retail sellers. Because Brooklyn is a great home city of 
unusual wealth, it averages more live, well-rated retailers, 
to the 1,000 of population, than most cities. 


You cannot study the figures below without 
realizing the immensity of Brooklyn as a selling outlet. Are these great 
numbers of stores selling your goods? Does any part, or a satisfac- 
tory share of the three hundred million dollars annually spent in these 
stores return to you? Have you asked these 388,777 Brooklyn families, 
through their friends and counselors, the Brooklyn newspapers, to buy 
your goods? 


i cipal lines in Brooklyn: 


These are the numbers of retailers in prin- 


4,600 Retail Grocers 350 Jewelers 
800 Druggists 250 Retail Clothiers 
1,000 Dry Goods Stores 250 Haberdashers 
3,100 “Variety” Stores 200 Cloak & Suit Stores 
250 Hardware Dealers 1,000 Plumbers and Gas Fitters 
300 House Furnishing Stores 22 Department Stores 
650 Shoe Dealers 600 Carpenters and Builders 
1,600 Merchant Tailors 87 Garages 


The number of these retailers rated by 
Dun’s at $500 and over is on an average of 10 per cent higher in 
proportion to population than in almost any other city you can name. 


Train your guns upon Brooklyn and open 
up the latent profit there for you, by vigorous newspaper advertising 
, in the papers that are the most welcome visitors at Brooklyn firesides. 


Brooklyn Daily Times 
Brooklyn Citizen Brooklyn Standard Union 
Brooklyn Frete Presse Brooklyn Daily Eagle 






Only brooklyn Lapers Cover brooklyn Homes 
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No advertiser need hesitate to comef 
needs a swollen fortune to make anfm 
how’’ he may waste a fortune. The|‘‘k 





How as little as One Dollar a day will buy ef- 
fective outdoor advertising in New York City 





For $1.00 a Day 
Six painted bulletins, 10 feet high by 20 feet long. On 
prominent thoroughfares in the Borough of the Bronx—a 
city in itself, with nearly 500,000 population. 


For $1.50 a Day 
Five painted bulletins, 10 feet high by 20 feet long. On 
the driveways and boulevards frequented by automobiles 
and carriages—circulation 25,000 to 75,000 daily. 


For $2.00 to $2.50 a Day 
Five painted bulletins in best residential districts, on promi- 
nent surface car lines, etc.,—circulation 50,000 to 100,000 
daily. 

For $2.33 a Day 
Ten painted bulletins, 10 feet high by 48 feet long, on any 
of the Railroads entering New York—circulation—500,000 
people daily. 

For $2.50 a Day 
Four painted bulletins along the Elevated roads—circula- 
tion 300,000 daily. 


For $3.00 to $5.00 a Day 
Four painted bulletins, 10 feet high by 20 feet long, on 
Brooklyn, Williamsburg or Queensboro Bridge—circulation 
500,000 daily. 


For $5.00 a Day 
Illuminated painted bulletin on Broadway, appealing day 
and night to everybody that is anybody from everywhere. 


Prices Based on Yearly Contract 


C The 0.J.Gude Co.N.Y.) 


935 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 
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»mefinto New York upon the plea that he 
- anfimpression. If he hasn't the ‘‘know 
The|‘‘know how’’ is part of our service. 


mee 





Comprehensive outdoor advertising displays cov- 
ering all New York and railroads entering the City 





34 Painted Bulletins for $500 Monthly 
1 Illuminated painted bulletin on Broadway. 
3 Painted bulletins showing to Brooklyn, Williamsburg and 
Queensboro Bridges. 
4 Painted bulletins along the “L” Railways (2d, 3d, 6th 
and 9th Avenues). 
2 Painted bulletins on prominent driveways. 
12 Painted bulletins, 10x20 ft. each, on thoroughfares 
throughout the residential districts, including the Bronx. 
12 Painted bulletins, 10x48 ft. each, on prominent Railroads 
entering the City. 


59 Painted Bulletins for $1,000 Monthly 
2 Illuminated painted bulletins on Broadway. 
1 Illuminated painted bulletin on 125th Street. 
3 Painted bulletins showing to Brooklyn, Williamsburg and 
Queensboro Bridges. 
6 Painted bulletins along the “L” Railways (2d, 3d, 6th and 
9th Avenues). 
2 Painted bulletins on prominent Driveways. 
25 Painted bulletins, 10x20 ft. each, on thoroughfares 
throughout the residential districts, including the Bronx. 
20 Painted bulletins, 10x48 ft. each, on prominent Rail- 
roads entering the City. 


81 Painted Bulletins for $1,500 Monthly 
3 Illuminated painted bulletins in prominent Squares on 
Broadway. 
1 Illuminated painted bulletin on 125th Street. 
4 Painted bulletins showing to Brooklyn, Williamsburg and 
Queensboro Bridges. 
6 Painted bulletins along the “L” Railways (2d, 3d, 6th and 
9th Avenues). 
2 Painted bulletins on prominent Driveways. 
35 Painted bulletins, 10x20 ft. each, on thoroughfares 
throughout the Residential districts, including the Bronx. 
30 Painted bulletins, 10x48 ft. each, on prominent Rail- 
roads entering the City. 


Campaigns Planned for Increased Appropriations on Request 


935 BROADWAY 


The O.J.Gude Co..N.Y.) 


NEW YORK 
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THE TIME ELEMENT IN 
SUCCESSFUL ADVER- 
TISING 





THE BEST BUSINESS PARTNER TO 
BE HAD FOR THE ASKING—YET IN 
MANY NEW CONCERNS FATHER 
TIME IS LITTLE HEARD OF—HE 
ALONE CONTRIBUTES GREATEST 
STABILITY 





By Benjamin H. Jefferson, 
Advertising Manager, Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago. 

What is the worth of a good 

partner? 
Verily, his price is above rubies. 
—New Proverbs. 

Three incidents: 

A short time since, my children 
gave a party. Among the guests 
was a little fellow about ten years 
of age. Hardly had the little ones’ 
wraps been removed and while the 
small girls were still in a charm- 
ing state of shyness, this young 
man spoke up: 

“Tf I don’t have a better time in 
ten minutes, I’m going home.” 

A certain salesman said to me 
a few years ago: 

“This is the last time I shall 
call on you as a representative. 
I am going in business for my- 
self and, within three years, you 
will see me going by in an auto- 
mobile of my own and you will 
say: “There goes X. I used to 
know him when he was only a 
poor devil of a salesman and look 
at him now.’” 

He was right: Only yesterday 
I saw him going by in an auto- 
mobile which was a_ perfect 
scream. In addition to being 
painted a beautiful cranberry hue, 
it had whité trimmings and alto- 
gether the tout ensemble was well 
calculated to make a pedestrian 
jump. 

An acquaintance of mine, some 
years ago, came to me, saying he 
wanted advice. Of course, he 
wanted nothing of the kind; what 
he wanted was endorsement. He 
intended starting:a new periodical 
and showed me how he had ar- 
ranged for the cleverest adver- 
tising manager he knew of; also 
he explained his alleged drag 
with various agencies. Then he 


dilated enthusiastically upon the 
various concerns that were under 
obligations to him and so on. In 
conclusion, he told me that, within 
one year, he would make a certain 
well-known publication take a 
back seat. 

The above three inStances I give 
as illustrations of the spirit of the 
age, so that, if the subject matter 
of this short Paper proves to be 
trite, in my experience, at least, it 
is something that many of us are 
overlooking. 

The best partner a man can 
have is Old Father Time. 

He is just as good a partner for 
an employee as he is for a man 
starting a business. 

The curious thing about it is 
that there is no reason why every 
one should not think of him first 
of all. Men in stating what they 
intend to do, should follow up the 
subject by stating what they will 


not do. In other words, fix their 
limitations. But men have said 
to me: “Oh! we haven’t time for 


anything like that.” Well, if they 
expect to be in business such a 
short period, are they not in the 
same class with that baby who 
died the day it was born and 
whose famous epitaph reads: 
“Since so soon I was done for, 
What in the world was I begun for?” 
Perhaps you have been a fright- 
ened guest in a friend’s automo- 
bile. Invited out to enjoy a ride, 
you have been whirled along too 
fast to admire the scenery and, in- 
stead of a care-free hour, your 
mind has been harrassed by won- 
dering which would be harder, a 
telegraph pole or your head, in the 
event of the overdue collision 
taking place. The reason, of 
course, for such haste in the auto 
ride is the same as the reason for 
haste in business. We wish to 
avoid the other fellow’s dust. But, 
alas! as soon as we pass one chap, 
we find still another ahead. 


MANY-SIDED FATHER TIME 


There are many wonderful 
things about this partner, Old 
Father Time. He is the real thing 
in life insurance. If a man drives 
ahead furiously and lives to be 
more than fifty-six years of age, 
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The Most Wonderful 
Big Record Made 
+- in America in 1911 


Again The Birmingham News has set a new pace 
for the big daily papers of America by achieving a 


53% Gain 
In Foreign Advertising 


during 1911. It is a record that has never been sur- 
passed by the biggest in the business. 








Total carried 3) ee ae 1,463,472 lines Foreign 
| ee 955,444 
CRE a es eis ken ees eee 508,028 “ his 


Here is the relative standing of the three Birming- 
ham dailies for the entire year: 


The Birmingham News..... 1,463,472 lines Foreign 
EG” BRGGOE «<5 s.o5 00 screen sees 922,334 “ 
The Age-Herald............ 1,051,680 “ . 


This tremendous gain has followed a clean, aggres- 
sive campaign for new business, backed by a “clean” 
paper got out by a clean force of high-priced men. 
The result has been inevitable. 


Lead of The News over The Ledger.......... 60% 
Lead of The News over Age-Herald........... 40% 


Here are also the figures on local business: 
The Birmingham News carried 4,434,010 lines 
The Ledger carried............ 3,207,048 “ 
The Age-Herald carried....... S77eaa =| 


The News gained while the other two papers lost. 
The News GAINED total business.... 202,454 lines 
The Ledger LOST total business..... 407,708 “ 
The Age Herald LOST total business 192,556 “ 


PAID circulation of The News guaranteed largest 
in Alabama. Bona-fide daily average December was 
28,143. 


The Birmingham News 


“Alabama’s Leading Daily” 


VICTOR H. HANSON, Publisher 
ALBERT HANSON, Mgr. Foreign Advertising 
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that’s an accident; but, if he jogs 
along, he may count on a full 
seventy years. Only an accident 
will prevent him from enjoying 
them. Old Father Time will hand 
him fourteen years worth a mil- 
lion dollars apiece after the hurry 
citizen has extinguished himself. 
It would be difficult to prove by 
statistics how much of accident 
and disease is due to hurry, but it 
seems to me that the proportion 
must be very large. Furthermore, 
the spirit of haste is sure to re- 
sult in fatigue and, when a man 
is tired, everything goes wrong. 
If the fatigue becomes a chronic 
state, then the man’s judgment be- 
gins to fail. He sees an enemy 
on every side and, as the saying 
goes, an angel from heaven 
couldn’t please him. 

What shail we do to rouse our- 
selves to an appreciation of 
Father Time and to steel our- 
selves to the ribald laughter of 
those who dash by us, covering us 
with mud and dust? 

How can we decline to accept 
the latest “hurry-up Napoleon” at 
his own valuation and yet avoid 
the “holier than thou” attitude? 
How can we make it clear that we 
are not envious, nor cowards? 
How show that we are not afraid 
to ride fast if we are going for 
a doctor, but we don’t choose to 
ride fast when we are out to en- 
joy the scenery. 

It seems to me helpful to re- 
member certain things: For in- 
stance, when we look at 2 loco- 
motive pulling a fast train, let us 
recall the fact that the immense 
driving wheels are only part of 
the mechanism. There could be 
no fast train if there were not an 
air-brake. It is just as important 
to be able to stop that train and 
to go slow as it is to burn up the 
tracks. 

Browning, in “Prospice,” calls 
himself a fighter, and goes on to 
say: 

Fear death?—to feel the fog in my 


throat, 
The mist in my face. 


No! Let me taste the whole of it. 
Fare like my peers. 


The get-rich-quick men want to 
skip the lean years, the anxious 
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seasons of foundation-laying. 
Some modern business men even 
preach the excellence of hurry-up 
methods with “other people’s 
money”—or O. P. M., as they call 
it. What a doctrine! It is a brave 
man who will live within his in- 
come and save something; one 
who will engage in business in a 
small way, making only modest 
steps forward, and who will re- 
fuse to take heart-breaking, age- 
making chances just because 
others do so. 

Read the Genesis chapter in the 
history of the Steinway Piano or 
in any other enterprise that has 
made good. You will find many 
things there and the thing that 
will strike you most forcibly of 
all, if you are looking for it, is 
the hand of Father Time. Busi- 
ness men are like fruit: it takes 
time to make them mellow. 

A brand new successful enter- 
prise going ahead at full speed, at 
best, is much like an unripe pear. 

Another thought in this connec- 
tion is that Old Father Time 
stands in the fullest sense for all 
that is ethical. I believe, if the 
hurry to become rich could be 
abolished by law, we could dis- 
pense with practically all the un- 
desirable lawyers. 

Business is like a game. The 
great pleasure is to play it fairly. 
Winning should be only an inci- 
dent. We are all familiar with 
the dictum: “When the rules of 
golf are broken, the game ceases 
to be golf.” Would that we 
might have a rule in business that, 
when the ethical standards are in- 
fringed, the game would no longer 
be business. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, at the present time, we are 
all followers, more or less, of the 
good old King of England who 
said that all money smelt alike to 
him. We not only do not ask by 
what means a man succeeds, but 
it is distinctly bad form to inti- 
mate that we positively would not 
do the same thing if we were in 
the other fellow’s place. 


ARE YOU A FAVORITE 
Old Father Time is a great man 
for playing favorites. When he is 


left out of the enterprise, he in- 
sists on a strict accounting, but 




















Still Forging 


The 
The 


Montgomery Advertiser 
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Ahead! 


12% gain in Foreign 
Advertising in 1911! 


The Montgomery Advertiser is the only medium in its ter- 
ritory through which may be reached the better class of 
readers, in greatest number. This is again clearly evidenced 
by its gain of 147,010 lines of Foreign Advertising during 
1911, over 1910. 


Montgomery Advertiser carried in 191, 1,312,038 lines Foreign 
Montgomery Advertiser carried in 1910, 1,164,968 lines Foreign 


All the other daily papers in its territory combined did not 
carry so much Foreign Advertising in 1911. 


During the year, The Montgomery Advertiser carried a total 
of 4,305,588 lines of advertising, which is twice as much as was 
carried by any other Montgomery newspaper. 

More and more the wise Foreign Advertiser is learning from 
experience (sometimes very costly in time and money) that 
the only way to reach the people in The Montgomery Adver- 
tiser’s territory is to use The Montgomery Advertiser. It 
costs more but it’s worth more. 

Daily circulation guaranteed to be three times, and Sunday 
four times, larger than any other Montgomery newspaper. 


Daily . . 17,000 
Sunday . 22,000 


The 


“Alabama’s Big Metropolitan Daily” 
ALBERT HANSON, Mgr. Foreign Advertising 
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when he is highly esteemed, he 
often turns back the hands of the 
clock. Take two men who were 
born on the same day and in the 
same year,—let us say January 1, 
1870. Are they the same age to- 
day? Not necessarily. One may 
be an old man, fat, bald-headed, 
heavy-eyed and afflicted with an 
old man’s diseases. The other 
may be only a boy. Flaying golf 
the other day, my chance partner 
proved to be a Professor of Greek 
at a university. I asked him how 
long since they had started en- 
gaging twenty-year-old professors. 
He grinned cheerfully as he said: 
“If you mean me, I am thirty- 
nine.” 

On the other hand, I was simply 
appalled at the appearance of a 
schoolmate whom I had not seen 
for twenty years. He had suc- 
ceeded prodigiously. I suppose 
he could attend a directors’ meet- 
ing of something or other almost 
any hour of the day or night. I 
was extremely flattered that he 
should find time to call on me, and 
we tried to indulge in a short, old- 
time settlers’ meeting.. But, alas! 
where once we had played leap- 
frog together, we found_ourselves 
with hardly an idea in common. 


PEARSON'S PARTNERSHIP PROVED 
PROFITABLE 


Dr. D. K. Pearson, widely 
known as the man who gave away 
$10,000,000 to colleges, in order 
that he might die poor, is a neigh- 
bor of mine. The Doctor is 
ninety-three years old and says he 
is “going for a hundred.” His 
principal sorrow is to notice the 
passing away of those old men of 
fifty and sixty that he once knew. 
We says it makes him feel lonc- 
some, The Doctor, years ago, 
made up his mind that it was the 
part of wisdom to let things ma- 
ture. His vast fortune came from 
his constant partnership with Old 
Father Time. He bought lands 
for $5 an acre and sold them later 
for $100 an acre. He bought for- 
ests and sold them almost as 
wood-yards. All the time he kept 
sweet himself and had no end of 
a good time. 

The final gift of Old Father 
Time is by no means his least. 


This gift is Worthy Recollections 
for old age. When one converses 
with veterans, he soon finds that 
they derive comparatively small 
satisfaction in speaking of their 
hour of triumph. What the griz- 


zled old commercial warrior loves’ 


to dwell upon is his early strug- 
gles. He loves to review, first, 
his hungry years of preparation; 
then the years when he stood with 
his back to the wall and fought 
the opposing forces that threat- 
ened to pull him down at any mo- 
ment. Had he lived his life in a 
desperate rush, he would have no 
such storehouse of experience to 
draw upon. 

So Old Father Time furnishes 


‘both wisdom for Youth, and ever- 


greens for Old Age. 





ORGANIZING _FOR EFFICIENCY 


The Society Ser Pres Promoting Efficiency 
is the name of a new organization of 
business and professional men, educa- 
tors, economists and publicists who 
have decided to incorporate in New 
York State and become a national 
body. Their object is “to promote effi- 
ciency in commercial and _ industrial 
enterprises of all kinds, including pub- 
lic_ service corporations.” 

James G. Cannon, president of the 
Fourth National Bank, chairman of the 
organizing committee of the new soci- 
ety. 

The first meeting of the society will 
be held in the rooms of the Mer- 
chants’ Association, 54 Lafayette street, 
early in February. It will be an all- 
day gathering. Men from all parts of 
the country are expected to be present. 

In order to make the society thor- 
oughly representative, membership will 
be open to men engaged in every form 
of business. Its membership is to in- 
clude executives in large corporations, 
public accountants, industrial engineers, 
recognized experts in such fields as 
systematizing, selling, purchasing, ad- 
vertising, sanitation, hygiene, and so- 
cial service, as well as lawyers, econ- 
omists, educators, legislators, and Gov- 
ernment officials. 

There are more than one hundred 
men on the organizing committee with 
Mr. Cannon. Among them are: 
Barton Hepburn, president of the 
Chase National Bank, New York City; 
E. iC. Converse, president of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company, New York City; 
Joseph D. Oliver, president of the Oli- 
ver Chilled Plough Works; William s 
Schieffelin, Isidor Straus, Henr 
Towne, president of the Yale- RS 
Manufacturing Company; John Hays 
Hammond; Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks 
of Cornell University; ex-Senator Al: 
bert J. Beveridge of Indiana; F. 
Cleveland, chairman of President Taft’s 
Commission on Efficiency and Econ- 
omy, and niany publishers and editors. 
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LEADING NATIONAL 
SEMI-MONTHLY FARM PAPER 


ARM"HOME 


for thirty years champion of the farmers’ rights and edited 
in their interests, covers the country from Coast to Coast 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf, reaching the highest type 
of progressive farmers and their families the country over 
because of the vitally interesting, genuinely helpful charac- 
ter of its reading matter. It has the largest paid circulation 
of any semi-monthly farm paper published—with not less than 


500,000 Circulation 


Issued in two editions—Eastern and Western. Each edition 
has a circulation of not less than 250,000 copies. 

It is the practical, adaptable nature of Farm and Home’s 
reading matter that makes it so good an advertising medium. 
It is edited by practical men and women who know what 
they are talking about. Its readers are kept abreast of the 
times—it keeps them doing things that makes their farming 
most profitable. 


It is a Potent Salesman Among a Half Million Ready Buyers 
Address Nearest Office for Sample Copies 


The Phelps Publishing Coma nwe 


1209 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 601 Oneida Bidg., Mi 
315 Fourth Ave., New York ye S. D. 1-57 Worthington St., praeete ua Mass. 
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Does Advertising Need a Code of 
Ethics? 


Advertising Managers and Agencies Instance the Phases of Advertising 
Activity That Call Most for Reform 




















The awakened spirit of improvement which has made itself so 
manifest in the past year is ready to measure itself against the task 
of reforming what competent men judge are evils of the work which 
cry most strongly for limination, or at least suppression. To estab- 
lish the directions in which the reform effort may most profitably be 
exerted PRINTERS’ INK asked representative advertising managers and 
agency men to define their ideas of the three chief abuses in advertis- 
ing. Ata luncheon of the staff men of Printers’ INK each one made a 


selection. Among the suggestions were: 


° yo, 
tion ; 


rebates on advertising rates’; 
the advertising,” etc. 


“Agencies soliciting one another's accounts”; 
campaign without having studied the situation deeply enough”; 


“Lying statements of circula- 
“Launching a 
“Secret 


“Not linking up the merchandising with 


The following contributions to this vital subject will undoubtedly 
serve to crystallize the aims of the “progressives.” 


SITUATION CALLS FOR 


CODE OF ETHICS 
By V. L. Price, 
Chairman Executive Committee of the 
National Candy Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

A code of ethics is, in my judg- 
ment, necessary in the advertising 
business. 

I also think there is a great 
deal of room for systematic busi- 
ness methods which would tend 
to bring about a more definite 
understanding of advertising on 
the part of the advertiser and a 
more economical conduct of his 
affairs by the agency. 

I believe that a great many 
agencies are making a serious cf- 
fort toward this end, but it is 
due more to the personnel of 
the agency than to any under- 
standing in regard to the ethics 
that should govern agencies as a 
whole. 

My opinion of the three worst 
abuses is as follows: 

1. Launching an advertising 
campaign without studying the 
situation deeply enough. 

2. Persuading the advertiser to 
spend all his money in one me- 
dium or in a single splurge for 
“dealer effect.” 

3. Not linking up the mer- 
chandising with the advertising. 


I might add to these this one: 
Secret rebates on advertising 
rates. 

I cannot, however, call that so 
much an abuse as a breach of 
contract and duty of the agency 
to the advertiser. 

I hope that something may be 
done to remedy these things and 
it would seem to me that all ad- 
vertisers should be willing to 
lend their efforts in this direc- 
tion. 


URGES GREATER ORGAN- 
IZATION OF ADVER- 
TISERS 


By D. E. Paris, 

Of the Hampshire » 
South Hadley Fails” — 

In my opinion, the first of the 
three greatest evils in the ad- 
vertising business to-day is state- 
ments or suggestions in the copy 
that may cause the reader to dis- 
believe or the purchaser to be 
dissatisfied. If harm done here 
were confined solely to the 
maker of such statements I would 
have very little concern in the 
matter, but it is my opinion that 
publishers do not differentiate 
carefully between good and bad 
advertising and that if there is 
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an untruth made in one adver- 
tisement, it will mean a certain 
loss of confidence in all adver- 
tisements. 

The second evil, I believe, is a 
lack of “A B C” information 
about circulation in connection 
with both quantity and quality. 
These two evils seem to me to be 
paramount, and I do not know 
of a third one that I would care 
to put in this group. 

Therefore, my third abuse 
would have to he a combination 
of the petty evils such as agency- 
house organs, over solicitation, 
lowering cash discounts, and 
other little schemes to squeeze 
an extra dollar out of the purse. 

My suggestion for the correc- 
tion of these evils is organiza- 
tion. The advertising managers 
of this country have launched a 
young but very active and pro- 
gressive association and there are 
other associations that are either 
strong or could be made strong 
in the different branches of ad- 
vertising. I am optimistic enough 
to believe that these associations 
could become very powerful be- 
cause I do not think they would 
misuse the power placed in their 
hands, and it could be used to 
great advantage. 

I am glad to say that I can- 
not regard advertising as a pro- 
fession and as long as we can 
avoid any code of ethics such as 
used by the medical and legal 
professions, there is some hope 
for it. If advertising isn’t a busi- 
ness, it is so closely associated 
with business that it seems to 
me pretty nearly impossible to 
draw a line, for it has been my 
opinion for some time that the 
more closely advertising is allied 
to the welfare of modern busi- 
ness, the better it will be for all 
of us. 


FORESEES DEFINITE CODE 
OF ETHICS 


By James A. Payant, 
Advertising Manager of the Shaw- 
Walker Company, Filing Devices, 
Muskegon, Mich. 

In my own mind there is no 
doubt that the three greatest 
abuses -in the advertising busi- 
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ness are: First, going ahead on 
pure speculation, that is, without 
adequately studying conditions; 
next, untrue statements, which de- 
stroy confidence, and, third, in- 
adequate merchandising, which 
means that only a small part of 
the results achieved is actually 
turned into sales. 

I think, if we look back over 
the past five years, that few of us 
wili question that advertising is 
a profession, and I do not know 
of any line of endeavor that has 
made such remarkable progress, 
from an ethical point of view. 

If the organizations of adver- 
tising men, and such publications 
as Printers’ INK, continue their 
strenuous uplift movement, which 
I have no doubt they will, then 
I think a formal “code of ethics” 
will work itself out in the very 
near future. 


URGES SAME RATES FOR 
LOCAL AND FOREIGN 
ADVERTISER 





By C. F. Alward, 
Advertising Manager of the H-O Com. 
pany, Buffalo. 

The things you mention, which 
were brought out at the lunch- 
table conversation, seem to affect 
the relations of the advertiser and 
the agent. It seems to me that 
any difference of this kind must 
be worked out by the parties di- 
rectly interested, and that the 
greater problems are those that 
affect the relations of the adver- 
tisers and the mediums of pub- 
licity they use—and the relations 
of these same advertisers with the 
public. 

For example, I should say the 
three important evils are: Fake 
and unclean advertising; circula- 
tion wrongs and special rates by 
newspapers to local advertisers; 
overstatement in copy. 

Some progress has been made 
in recent years, with publishers. 
toward “cleaning house”; and 
there is still room for great im- 
provement along this line. 

This also applies to the circula- 
tion question, and I believe gen- 
eral advertisers should also keep 


‘in mind the injustice that is prac- - 








tised by many newspaper publish- 
ers—in having two rate cards, one 
for local and one for foreign busi- 
ness. There may be some warrant 
for a special rate to a local ad- 
vertiser who uses “a page a day 
for a year”; but there does not 
seem to be any good reason why 
a general advertiser, who uses, 
say, 10,000 lines a year, cannot buy 
his newspaper space at just as low 
rates as the local merchant whose 
weekly or semi-weekly announce- 
ment aggregates the same volume. 

This is part of the circulation 
problem, for a general advertiser 
is not in as advantageous a posi- 
tion quickly to detect exaggerated 
circulation claims as the local ad- 
vertiser. If he is paying a higher 
rate, and if he is more frequently 
“taken in” by misstatement of cir- 
culation he gets the worst of the 
deal both ways. 

As to overstatement in copy, it 
is still possible for a department 
store, for example, to get returns 
from an advertisement offering 
“$1.00 Dress Goods, Friday only, 
49c”; but the general run of copy 
must be along more conservative 
lines to get the maximum results. 
It seems to me that the public, as 
a rule, are “safe and sane” and the 
plain, unvarnished truth about the 
product, with a few “human inter- 
est” details, will secure the inter- 
est of the public and eventually 
gain confidence and obtain sales. 


THE “PROFESSORS” DE- 
SERVE LEATHER 
MEDAL 


By A. W. Holmes, 
Advertising Manager of the Baird- 
North Co., Gold and Silversmiths, 
Providence, I. 

The principal evil in the ad- 
vertising business to-day is un- 
restricted falsehood. Hasten the 
day when we shall have a law 
similar to that in force in Ger- 
many. At the present time the 
publisher lies, the advertiser lies, 
and the public in the main realizes 
that they both lie. If everybody 
told the truth the public would 
soon find it out, and that, to the 
decided advantage of the adver- 
tiser. Aside from _ falsehood 
there’s a great many minor evils, 
































but I should place them all on a 
par with one another. 

If advertising is a profession, 
so is barbering, tailoring and 
“hoss tradin’.” The attempt of 
people in all lines of endeavor to 
push themselves forward as “pro- 
fessors” is sickening. Medicine, 
law and religion are no longer 
professions. They are mostly 
conducted as a business, but from 
a business standpoint they are 
pretty miserably conducted. 

The man to-day who has the 
hardihood to prefix “Prof.” to 
his name certainly deserves a 
leather medal. Only a short time 
ago I saw a large sign on a 
street in Boston. It read: “Prof. 
Black, Bootblack, All Shines, 
5c.” The proprietor was a pure- 
blooded Africano. 


OVERMUCH SOLICITATION 
A GREAT TROUBLE 


By E. T. Gundlach, 
Of the Gundlach Advertising Company, 
hicago. 

The three greatest troubles in 
the advertising business, in my 
judgment, are: 

1. Too much solicitation—both 
by publishers and by agencies. 

2. Hasty and excessive placing 
for new advertisers. 

3. Recognition of “fake agen- 
cies.” 

Answering your last question, 
will say that of course I regard 
the advertising business from an 
ideal standpoint as purely pro- 
fessional. That it is not such to- 
day, we all know. 

The way to make this adver- 
tising most profitable to pub- 
lishers is to make it profitable to 
advertisers. This has been said 
for a long time and is beginning 
to be true. For advertisers are 
waking up and are beginning to 
realize that they can get a check 
on their advertising and may 
know whether or not each par- 
ticular publication pays. If it 
does not pay, the publisher loses 
the business. 

Proper service to the adver- 
tiser is, therefore, the fundamental 
in the advertising business. 

Relative to over-soliciting: It 
(Continued on page 52) 
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El Paso Herald 


A metropolitan newspaper char- 
acteristic of a wonderful city. 


A visit to Et Paso, Texas, is 
an eye opener. Everyone ex- 
presses the greatest surprise when 
they go there for the first time. 


All Texas makes you doubt 
your senses, but Ex Paso caps the 
climax. 


In the first place it is the 
metropolis of a circle with a six 
hundred mile radius. Put that 
sort of a string on Chicago as a 
center and it would nearly take in 
New York City. 


Et Paso is a city of 45,000 wide- 
awake people. Has miles and 
miles of the best paved streets you 


ever saw, lined with splendid 
business houses and beautiful 
homes. Not a flimsy or ram- 


shackle building anywhere. 


Magnificent parks and fine pub- 
lic buildings testify to a civic pride 
that means still greater achieve- 
ments. 


Over 3,000 men are on the pay- 
rolls of its eight lines of railroad. 


Adjacent and tributary mines 
produced one hundred and fifty 
million dollars last year. 


But the burden of this song— 
which will be continued—is that 
there is no place on earth where 
good goods are more salable. 


The money is there—the stores 
are there—THE HERALD, the ad- 
vertising medium, is there. 


Let us tell you all we know 
about it. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives ¥ 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribund 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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Chronicle Gains in Local and Foreign Display Advertising for Ye 
1911. 

Chronicle Gains in Local and Foreign Display Advertising for 6 Con- 
secutive Months in 1911. 








GAINS FOR THE YEAR 1911 


SHOW THE CHRONICLE FIRST IN DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Chronicle Gains - : 409,766 Lines 
Examiner Gains 305,368 Lines 


Call Gains - - 261,772 Lines 


For Six Consecutive Months The Chronicle Has Made Steady Gains in Advertising— 
Greater Gains Than Either the Examiner or Call, 


GAINS FOR PAST SIX MONTHS 


LOCAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING FOREIGN DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Chronicle Gains - 185,136 Lines Chronicle Gains - 91,392 Lines | 


Examiner Gains - 169,274 Lines Examiner Gains - 65,898 Lines 
Call Gains - 7,728 Lines Call Gains - 58,856 Lines 





The Chronicle Leads as Usual in Automobile Advertising 


In the year 1911 for the Third Successive Year 


During the 12 months ending December 31, 1911, the San 
Francisco newspapers printed automobile advertising as follows: 


CHRONICLE 309,789 Lines 
EXAMINER 296,682 Lines 
CALL 240,579 Lines 


The Chronicle is the logical medium for the Automobile Advertiser. 
The advertiser who uses the CHRONICLE has his field well covered. 








Summer Resort Advertising 


The Chronicle Gains—Both the Examiner and Call Lose in 1911 Over 1910 


CHRONICLE GAINS 9,276 Lines 
EXAMINER LOSES 16,383 Lines 
CALL LOSES 7,731 Lines 











CHAS. J. BROOKS, Eastern Representati 
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ecember, 1911, compared with December, 1910 


OWS THE CHRONICLE GAINS MORE IN TOTAL ADVERTISING THAN EITHER 
THE EXAMINER OR CALL 






LOCAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
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FOREIGN DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Chronicle’ Gain’.......s000 steathenae - 282 Lines 
“Ob Ans oo MMI CRIMI, '5;< is) casei eae ok cce cww 992 Lines 
: Call Ags tesaecass saree aA eece z 560 Lines 


TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Ines Pore in Total Display Ginnie MGB es ia 5 Ciehexanavlsiicnew ews 148,010 Lines 
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CHRONICLE, 


Schools and Colleges Advertising 


erewith are the figures for the past two years—the same relative lead has been 
aintained by the “Chronicle” for many years—each year showing a substantial 


EXAMINER. CALL. 
375 Lines 304 Lines 
3,171 Lines 8,076 Lines 
2,009 Lines 2,825 Lines 
450 Lines 610 Lines 
126 Lines 140 Lines 
6,131 Lines 6,955 Lines 
244 Lines 325 Lines 
1,361 Lines 1,669 Lines 
4,623 Lines 4,245 Lines 
9,556 Lines 5,683 Lines 
772 Lines 1,893 Lines 
1,152 Lines 814 Lines 
17,688 Lines 14,629 Lines 


















> 1emple Court, New York City 
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stands to reason that when an 
agency uses most of its high- 
salaried men as solicitors to bring 
-in business, they cannot afford to 
give a great deal of service to 
the advertiser who is placing with 
such an agency. Advertisers 
have a habit of thinking that they 
ought to be called upon by agency 
men. Thus accounts are con- 
stantly being put into the hands 
of strong solicitors rather than 
strong copy men. 

Every business man who gives 
an order to a salesman knows 
that he has to pay that salesman 
for his time. The house does not 
pay it; the man who places the 
- order pays it. 

And in the advertising agency 
business an advertiser frequently 
pays ninety per cent, or at least 
eighty per cent to the soliciting 
staff and gets about twenty per 
cent service. That is a fact in 
many agencies. 

The agency that does not solicit 
gives 100 per cent service, is 
strong and solid and will give the 
best service, but is discouraged 
from attempting rapid expansion 
on account of the necessity of 
thereby diverting its efforts very 
largely from service to solicita- 
tion. 

There are a few, that is to say, 
a very few really large agencies, 
which are making a sincere and 
serious effort toward service. 
They realize the value of paying 
good salaries to men on the inside, 
even more than to the solicitors. 
But as a rule, the average middle- 
sized agency, which is placing a 
million or a million and a half, 
in its effort to grow to two or 
three. million, will put all its good 
men on the outside, chasing 
around after this or that piece of 
business, showing how bad is the 
competitor’s copy and how good 
is their own, etc., etc, and spend- 
ing ninety per cent of their time 
in this sort of effort, and ten per 
cent of their time on the service 
of the clients in hand. 

The sad fact is not that the 
agencies do this, but that many 
advertisers know so little of the 
advertising agency problems that 
these methods lead to at least a 
moderate -success. 















The agency business ought to 
be in such shape that the agency 
giving the best service is soughi 

if not sovicited by advertisers, so 
that the agency may put 100 pe 

cent of its time into service. 

And improvements in this di 
rection are marked. The growi 
of five or six strictly “person: 
service” agencies in New York 
and Chicago is supplemented | 
the marked strengthening of thc 
inside organization of at least two 
very large agencies which are 
giving probably five times as much 
attention to service as they did 
only a few years ago. 

Over-solicitation by publishers 
is another evil. Publishers some- 
times put as high as oe 
per cent or fifty per cent of sell- 
ing expense into getting an ad. 
As a result, rates are propor- 
tionately higher. The publishers 
make less money because they 
are spending their cash in getting 
the business instead of giving the 
advertiser the best service with 
the space in hand. The adver- 
tiser pays more and his advertis- 
ing does not pay so well. Pub- 
lishers have told me that they 
cannot afford to have a rate of 
a third of a cent a line per thou- 
sand because that would be ruin- 
ous. They have a rate of half a 
cent a line and they spend a 
quarter of a cent a line per thou- 
sand to get the last thousand lines 
of business. 

A second cause for failure of 
publishers to get more business 
is the over-placing by agencies of 
new advertisers. The proper way 
to develop every advertiser is to 
nurse him along; whether he has 
millions of capital or a few thou- 
sand, the problem is the same. 

For advertising is so complex 
that no expert in the business can 
tell in advance how things will 
work out. Every advertising 
agent, therefore, should use the 
inductive and not the deductive 
method. He should be skeptical 
of his own wisdom. He should 
work out carefully his theories 
based on previous experience and 
applied to the new business and 
then he should still maintain that 
he cannot know, until careful ex- 
periments have been made. 





























After these experiments have 
been made, large accounts can 
be developed. But accounts 
starting out large are practically 
a gamble. 

It is not always the fault of 
the advertising agency that this 
is done. Advertising agents 
sometimes recognize the wisdom 
of cautious placing at the start, 
but the advertisers cannot resist 
the temptation of the publishers 
who solicit this and that and the 
other extra page to go into the 
month’s business, and presto—our 
advertiser has “thrown himself,” 
and checks up and finds he had 
better quit. 

Had he developed more slowly, 
a permanent and secure revenue 
for publishers would have de- 
veloped. 

The third point, the recognition 
of fake agencies, has frequently 
been discussed and all the points 
have been brought out. There is 
no question that it is extremely 
discouraging to advertising agen- 
cies who have been in business a 
long time to develop an account, 
give it serious effort and then 
find Mr. Advertiser starting an 
agency of his own and actually 
“recognized” by the publishers. 

This evil, however, is also on 
the wane and not growing as 
some would believe. 

The agency business can be put 
on a@ more strictly professional 
basis, when practically 100 per 
cent effort goés into service, when 
accounts develop gradually and 
when the agency feels that these 
accounts are securely its own, 
_When in addition the true ser- 
vice agencies then find it is easy 
to secure the large accounts of 
new advertisers, without a host 
of competitors sending their 
trained lions to the front, the 
publishers will benefit thereby as 
- much as the advertisers and per- 
haps more than the agencies. 


TOO MUCH RUSH IN PRE- 
PARING COPY 





By Cy. H. Davis, 
Advertising Manager of the Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 


I would prefer to confine my 
selection of the “Chief abuses in 
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the advertising business” to two. 

The first is the rush conditions 
under which agency men must 
sometimes work, making it not 
infrequently the case that they 
prepare plans or copy without a 
full grasp of the advertiser’s 
situation. 

The second is the substitution 
at times, on the part of a!l of us, 
of bluff, belief, or guesswork, 1n- 
stead of definite knowledge. 

It seems to me there is very 
little actual dishonesty in agency 


practice, even though the. 


agency business is on a wrong 
basis, and even though many 
agencies publish house organs, 
which they should not do. The 
things, therefore, which you men- 
tion in your letter, are un- 
doubtedly abuses, and it is 
undoubtedly important that they 
should be corrected; but they and 
similar abuses do not seem to 
ie to be vital to the life of ad- 
vertising. The things I have 
mentioned do seem to me vital 
and probably account for many 
of the failures in advertising 
which could have been made suc- 
cesses. Both of the things I have 
mentioned might, if you like, 
be put under one head, namely, 
the lack of definite knowledge 
(both as to mediums and as to 
merchandizing and other con- 
ditions) and the disinclination 
to spend the necessary time and 
money in acquiring that knowl- 
edge. 

As to the other question: I 
look upon advertising as a busi- 
ness, pure and simple. In mak- 
ing that statement I am really 
paying a compliment to the men 
in the advertising business, as 
you would know if I should some: 
day be candid enough to tell you 
my personal estimate of the so- 
called “learned professions.” 

So far as the advertising man-) 
ager’s job is concerned I look 
upon that as part of a business. 
The fact: that we. are in the ad- 
vertising end of our respective 
businesses seems to me _ to 
make no more. difference than 
if we were in the manufacturing 
end. : 
(Continued on page 56)- ° ~ 
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i911! THE BAND 


FOR THE CHICAG(R 





ADVERTISING 


During 1911 The Record-Herald contained a total of 24,480 columns 
of oe the largest amount ever published in this paper in any 
one year and 


A Gain of 2,091 Column 


over the year 1910. This is not only the largest gain for any ont 
year in the history of The Record-Herald but a far greater gain than 
that of all the other Chicago morning papers combined. Followin 
is a statement of the advertising gains and losses of all the Chicago 
morning papers for the year 1911: 


The Record-Herald, Gain 2,091 Cols. 
The Tribune - Loss 1,262 Cols. 
The Examiner - Gain 1,405 Cols. 
The Inter Ocean Gain 75 Cols. 


The above advertising figures are furnished by The mee 


Press, an independent audit company 
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CIRCULATION 


All unsold and returned papers, all exchanges and copies furnished 
to employes and advertisers are deducted in determining the net paid 
circulation of The Chicago Record-Herald. 












The Sworn Net Sold Circulation of The Record-Herald 
for 1911 was as follows: 


Daily Average Net Sold - 200,132 
Sunday Average Net Sold - 213,690 


This is by far the highest average net sold circulation, daily and Sun- 
day, for any year in the history of the paper, showing 


: A Daily Average Gain of - 52,017 
‘ A Sunday Average Gain of - 25,194 
:, Over the Year 1910 


, uring the year 1911 the Association of American Advertisers and the 
i Auditing Department of N. W. Ayer & Son certified to the circulation 
of The Record-Herald. 














YRECORD-HERALD 


. B. Woodward, Representative 
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EGGING ON UNPREPARED 
ADVERTISERS 





By March G. Bennett, 
Advertising Manager of Samuel Cabot 
(Inc.) Manufacturing Chemists, 
Boston, Mass. 

It is pretty hard to define the 
“three chief abuses in the adver- 
tising business,” because there are 
so many. Probably more money 
is wasted in unscrupulously-in- 
duced and unwisely-managed ad- 
vertising campaigns than in all 
the mining and similar fakes 
combined. For this reason I be- 
lieve that far and away the 
greatest abuse is the habit of ad- 
vertising agents, solicitors and 
publishers of urging ignorant and 
unprepared or over-sanguine men 
to launch into an advertising 

campaign. 

Second, is probably the present 
habit of urging advertisers to 
make a splurge for the purpose 
of influencing dealers to load up 
with their line, as described in 
your letter. 

Third, in probable weight, but 
first to the experienced adver- 
tiser, is the falsely quoted or 
worthlessly inflated circulation. 

Answering your last question. 
It seems to me that advertising 
is distinctly a business and not a 
profession and no_ professional 
code of ethics could possibly be 
successfully applied to it. 





UNFAIRNESS, WASTEFUL- 
NESS AND OVERPLUS 
OF MEDIA 


By Richard A. Foley, 
Of the Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The three greatest abuses are: 
1. Unfair or  unbusinesslike 
competition. This embraces rate- 
cutting, the undignified method, 
generally followed, of “assault- 
ing” from all sides every account 
newly developed, with the effect 
of engendering general distrust 
in the minds of the advertiser; 
and the absence of standard re- 
quirements for admission to the 
advertising business. 
2. Wasteful advertising expendi- 
ture. This embraces over-adver- 








tising, under - advertising, the 
multiplication of “schemes,” the 
needless duplication in many me- 
diums and types of mediums, bad 
copy, lying copy, lack of co- 
ordination with selling. 

3. Multiplication of media. Too 
many magazines, too many local 
newspapers with their frantic at- 
tempts to increase lineage; too 
many street cars and billboards, 
too many grafts on the old, 

original, sturdy newspaper tree— 
too much advertising in ich 
tion to things advertised, which 
is already showing signs of sur- 
feiting the public and adding un- 
necessarily to the cost of com- 
modities. 

Advertising is a business-pro- 
fession, whose proper standard- 
ization requires both established 
commercial usages and ethical ob- 
servation. 

The media will fix the former; 
the agencies should organize to 
maintain the latter. 


THOUGHTLESS ADVERTIS- 
ING MUCH IN EVIDENCE 


By S. Roland Hall, 
Of the International Correspondence 
chools, Scranton, 

It is a rather hard question— 
that one asking which are the 
three greatest abuses in the ad- 
vertising field. However, I can 
certainly put down three. 

First of all: The large volume 
of advertising that, in spite of all 
the advance in advertising, is still 
put out without the requisite 
amount of thought, either before 
it or after it. The remedy: As 
Josh Whitcomb says in the Old 
Homestead, “B’gosh, you’ve got 
me !” 

Second, perhaps: Frenzied so- 
licitation. When a new advertiser 
is besieged by clever solicitors all 
the way from the programme 
man up to the representatives of 
the big national magazines, every- 
body eager to get the business for 
his medium anyhow 2 and claiming 
everything in sight, it’s no wonder 
that the advertiser gets bewildered 
and scatters. The remedy: Ad- 
vertising managers who will re- 
flect calmly and when in doubt 
consult a good agency before de- 
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ciding on additions to the list of 
mediums. 

A third great abuse: Fraud- 
ulent advertising, of which there 
is yet a considerable volume. The 
remedy: Vigorous action and 
protest by advertisers and adver- 
tising men until newspaper pub- 
lishers in particular are made to 
realize that they must choose be- 
tween square business and that of 
Dr. Fakum and the Sure-Thing 
Gold Mine or Lemon Orchard. 

As to the last question: Really 
it does not seem to me to be 
important whether we regard ad- 
vertising as a business or as a 
profession. Our greatest mer- 
chants have not found it neces- 
sary to call théir business a pro- 
fession in order to work out high 
ideals and practices. Personally, 
I prefer to look on advertising 
as a profession. 

very much doubt that any 
strong organization can frame a 
code of ethics that would be fol- 
lowed generally, but the bodies 
within the advertising field, the 
publishers, the advertising agents, 
the advertising managers, the rep- 
resentatives, ought all to be able 
to formulate certain codes that 
will help to better things. If 1 
am not mistaken, much has al- 
ready been done in this direction. 
Take, for example, the agreement 
among the national advertising 
managers that they will not make 
overtures to the employees of 
members of the association. 





A SUGGESTION TO “ASPIR- 
ING SPIRITS” 


By W. E. Humelbaugh, 


Advertising Manager of The Genesee 
Pure Food -*. (Jell-o), Le Roy, 





The three greatest abuses in the 
advertising business are, in my 
opinion: 

1. Dishonest ‘advertising. 

2. The untruthful statements 
made by publishers to advertisers. 

3. The wastes of the unin- 
formed advertiser. 

In dishonest advertising TI 
would include not only the ex- 
ploitation of the ignorant by ad- 
vertisers of worthless stocks, but 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Goods You Do Not 
Sell Today Are 
Never Sold 


“They do not know the value of time,’’ said 
Napoleon of the opposing generals whom he 
most easily conquered. 





Keeping everlastingly at it is good advertising 
doctrine, but the advertiser does not want to 
wait everlastingly for results. 


Immediate sales make for an advertising appro- 
priation that can keep everlastingly at it. 


Time is valuable. The goods not sold today 
are never sold. The circus people realized this, 
since the crowd that did not throng the tent 
today never came. 


They did not create out-door advertising. It 
existed centuries before the circus began. It was 
the only medium that “sold the goods today.’ 


A painted display, on wall or bulletin board, 
reaches the dealer. He knows the medium and 
has confidence in it. It reaches the purchaser 
and makes a commanding and lasting impression. 
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Painted displays sell the goods today, and 
; impress the mind to call for them again to- 
morrow. 


’ _ Using this medium, you keep everlastingly at it 
by getting immediate results. 


Let us tell you about our co-operative plan for 
| reaching the dealers. 
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the deceitful offering of inferior 
goods and inferior service of any 
kind. I am not sure that the pic- 
nic programme, the special “in- 
dustrial edition,” and all scheme 
advertising of a kindred nature 
should: not be included in the dis- 
honest advertising class. 

Public opinion and the law, 
aided by the efforts of self- 
respecting advertisers, are operat- 
ing to reduce the evil of dis- 
honest advertising. It is to be 
hoped that every member of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America and of all advertising 
clubs will enlist in the cause and 
work intelligently for honest 
advertising. 

Untruthful statements of cir- 
culation by publishers affect the 
general public only indirectly. 
They put many obstacles in the 
way of even the experienced ad- 
vertiser, who knows that, while 
many publishers always tell the 
truth, there are many more who 
never do. He is sure of some in 
both classes, but very uncertain 
about a great number whom he 
cannot just place. The law may 
never get the urtruthful circu- 
lation man, but I believe the ad- 
vertising associations will. The 
Association of National Advertis- 
ing Managers is already on his 
trail. 

Of waste by the uninformed 
advertiser, a volume could be 
written by any experienced ad- 
vertising man, and some piteous 
tales of disappointment might be 
told by unwary victims of the 
hallucination that “getting it be- 
tore the people” is a simple 
matter of doing something called 
advertising and reaping instant 
riches. 

Publishers of inexact circula- 
tion statements and dishonest ad- 
vertisers may be “regulated” one 
way or another, but who is going 
to accomplish the salvation of the 
amateur advertiser who is in a 
guessing contest with all the 
chances against him? 

As to whether advertising is a 
business or a profession: In the 


three old so-called professions, 
religion, law and medicine, it has 
never seemed to matter much 
-whether the professor 
business man or not. 


was a 
Of litera- 
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ture and arms, it may be said that 
authors, editors and _ soldiers, 
like actors, are proverbially poor 
business men. Only occasionally 
is there a ‘professional man who 
is a business man too. 

What chance would. the pro- 
fessional man have doing business 
with the publisher, who is a busi- 
ness man? 

Business ability appearing to be 
one of the quz“fications of the 
successful advertising manager 
and the successful advertising 
agent, I am inclined to believe 
that their place is in business 
rather than a profession. 

Those advertising men who 
incline more to theory than prac- 
tice and who find business void 
of that peculiar distinction which 
some natures crave, may reason- 
ably expect to find more con- 
genial company and more re- 
compense for an aspiring spirit 
in a profession—provided it is 
sufficiently exclusive. They could 
hardly be comfortable in asso- 
ciation with the man who sticks 
up posters and the other man who 
distributes pamphlets from house 
to house. Those two are cer- 
tainly in the advertising business 
and they were at the Boston con- 
vention last summer. There are 
a good many advertising men oi 
that kind, and they would make 
quite a crowd in a little pro- 
fession. 





HIGHER ETHICAL STAND- 
ARDS IN AGENCY COM- 
PETITION 





By J. Rowe Stewart, 
Of tog, Parry & Stewart, Advertising 
gents, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We have found the greatest 
abuses in the advertising business 
to arise from: \ 

1. Destructive criticism of a 
client’s advertising on the part of 
another agent without any con- 
structive plans to offer. 

2. Overanxiety on the part of 
an agent to spend a client’s money 
without clearly analyzing the 
proper class of mediums for his 
advertising, or as has been ex- 
pressed, “not linking up the mer- 
chandising with the advertising.” 
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3. Inside rates. The fault prin- 
cipally with newspapers of not 
sticking to their rate card. 

We do regard advertising as a 
profession, for it involves the 
spending of another’s money in 
our end of it at least. It means 
advice to a manufacturer to in- 
crease his business health and to 
cure his business ills. 

It calls for trained experience 
in the laws of publicity and the 
rules of merchandising pro- 
cedure. 

We believe that the way to 
wipe out these and any other 
abuses is to give them publicity. 





THE CAUSE OF “HALF- 
BAKED” CAMPAIGNS 





By C. C. Winningham, 
Advertising Manager of the Hudson 
Motor Car Co. 

The principal abuse of the ad- 
vertising business to my mind is 
due to the conceit of the men 

engaged in the business. 

The result of this attitude is 
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half-baked campaigns. A great 
many men, I think, are unwilling 
to acknowledge the existence of 
conditions just. because they are 
not familiar with those conditions. 
This is especially true of what is 
known as the professional adver- 
tising counsellor who brings to 
bear upon all the propositions a 
conceited, narrow view-point, and 
his attitude toward his patrons is 
usually that of commiseration for 
his client’s very limited experience. 

It strikes me, sometimes, that 
most advertising men look upon 
those whom they serve as being 
just lucky. 

The perpendicular pronoun is 
uppermost | in the average adver- 
tising man’s mind and so long as 
that condition exists I think that 
many failures are inevitable. No 
two conditions are alike. To my 
mind it is sometimes advisable to 
spend all of the appropriation in 
one or two publications but that 
does not argue that it would be 
advisable to pursue the same pol- 
icy with another article of ex- 
actly the same character but oc- 
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cupying a different position in its 
field. 


There are certain things in ad- 
vertising that “pull” just as there 
are certain parts of the stage busi- 
ness in the theatre that are known 
to create applause. No one knows 
why this is. Many people will 
venture opinions but from experi- 
ence we have learned that these 
things work. 

But often people mistake the 
causes of these successful influ- 
ences. Theatrical producers know 
that many of their best hits are 
brought about accidentally. Engi- 
neers know that accident, or 
should we call it luck, has an im- 
portant bearing upon the success 
or failure of an enterprise. 

The advertising man should be 
a master of human nature. But 
many are students only up to a 
certain point. Many men who 
meet with success due often to 
the conditions existing at the time 
they handled the campaign, the 
position of the manufacturer in 
the trade and the natural demand 
that exists for the article, assume 
a patronizing attitude toward all 
others. But they have not had 
enough success; they have not 
had a wide line of experience and 
consequently they are merely pre- 
sumptive and that, I think, is the 
biggest abuse in the advertising 
business. 

I think, in the line in which I 
happen to be engaged, that I am 
more fortunate than are other ad- 
vertising men. It is easier to in- 
terest people in automobile adver- 
tising than in any other thing. 
While we appeal to a smaller buy- 
ing class than do the advertise- 
ments written of soap, we handle 
a topic of such spectacular inter- 
est that people are reading auto- 
mobile advertisements and they 
are not interested in the prosaic 
things such as soap. 

In the earlier days of advertis- 
ing. it was easy to interest peo- 
ple in medical appeals. It was the 
easiest copy to write. I make this 
statement knowing very well that 
medical people will dispute it. But 
if a man is sick, you need make 
only the promising statement that 
you can cure his ills, and if he has, 
as most sufferers have, found that 


he has difficulty in getting well, 
he will grasp at any hope that 
the copy writer suggests. You get 
100 per cent efficiency from your 
medical advertising from all pos- 
sible users of your article who 
chance to see your copy. 

If there are 1,000 readers of 2 
publication suffering from rheu- 
matism all you need to do is to 
get a position prominent enoug!: 
and large enough to catch the eye 
with the heading “Rheumatism 
Cured” and they will read it. 

But you cannot interest so many 
people with the heading that 
“Jones’s Soap Makes Hands 
White.” The article is too common. 

I mention these things because 
there are many men who have suc- 
ceeded in writing campaigns that 
have been successful for which 
they usually take upon themselves 
the entire credit. As a matter of 
fact, they are only a spoke in the 
wheel that operates toward its 
success. They carried the mes- 
sage but back of it there were 
other conditions. Perhaps the 
manufacturer was lucky. But the 
people were interested in the ar- 
ticle; the trade wanted to handle 
it. There was a demand for the 
goods. There was not much com- 
petition and the ad writer, con- 
sidering conditions such as that, 
had little more effect in building 
the success of the campaign than 
is the ticket agent of a railroad 
responsible for the heavy business 
which his company does at his sta- 
tion. 

In every business you will hear 
the auditor say, “I took in so 
much money to-day.” The traffic 
manager says, “Well, I shipped so 
many carloads of goods to-day.” 
The entry clerk makes a similar 
statement as to what he did. Each 
man takes upon himself too large 
a share of the credit for the suc- 
cess of any enterprise. The ad- 
vertising man, I think, more than 
all others takes more than his 
share. 

As a matter of fact, it is due to 
brains, energy, fortunate condi- 
tions and a combined organization 
of effort as well as to the direc- 
tor of the whole business who 
says “Yes” or “No.” 

(Continued on page 65) 
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29 Constructive Years in the 
Northwest 


The Farmer has been for 29 years the agricultural trail blazer of 
the Central Northwest. , 

It has been, during all that period, the leader in agricultural ad- 
vancement and one of the great promoters of agricultural prosperity. 

The agricultural growth of the Central Northwest—Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Montana, North Iowa and Western Wisconsin—has been 
parallel with the growth, circulation, power and influence of The 
Farmer. 

The Farmer has foreseen and fostered every important move toward 
greater agricultural success in this section. 

It has, during all its existence, given the farmers of the Northwest 
the final word of authority on all farming questions. 

All its editors have been expert agriculturists, with practical North- 
western experience. : 

It has been the greatest single influence in promoting the move- 
ment away from exclusive grain farming toward live stock, dairying 
and diversified farming, which has made the Central Northwest one 
of the leading sections in these money making lines, 











































‘ ST. PAUL, MINN. 


is a direct, weekly factor in the success and prosperity of 140,000 
farmers in its territory. It goes to them in the character of a tried 
friend of long standing. It is to them a practical text book on North- 
western farming which they can follow on their own farms and make 
money in doing so. 

The Farmer reaches a great majority of the live stock and dairy 
farmers of this territory and these are the most prosperous farmers 
of the territory. 

_It goes only to farmers who want it. They pay the full subscrip- 
tion price in cash without free’ premiums or gift offers. 

Your advertisement in The Farmer will reach its 140,000 prosperous 
subscribers under the most favorable auspices possible. The Farmer 
accepts none but clean and reliable advertisements and its subscribers 
- have the greatest confidence in its advertisers. 

ae Rate 60 cents per agate line with discounts down to 50 cents on 
2,000 line contracts. 


THE FARMER, St. Paul, Minn. 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Chicago Office, 
George W. Herbert, Inc., Mgr. 
600 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


New York Office 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Mgr. 
41 Park Row. 








Member Stardard Farm Paper Association 
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Four Years’ Advertising Gain 78 4-10% 


Total lines for 1908 . . . . 154,403 
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So long as these conditions ex- 
ist, I think it advisable not to 
formulate a code of ethics. 
Usually the code of ethics has in 
it an acknowledgment of the im- 
portance and influence of other 
branches of manufacture and mer- 
chandising besides advertising. 
The difficulty is that the word “ad- 
vertising” is made to explain too 
wide a variety of subjects. As a 
matter of fact it is so classified 
that men in one line are utterly 
unsuited to place the business in 
another line. I know absolutely 
nothing of millinery but I suppose 
the millinery man who has been 
confined to that business alone 
knows nothing of mine. 

Agency men because of the va- 
riety of campaigns with which 
they come in contact do know 
more about various subjects. But 
as a rule the agency man pos- 
sesses but a superficial knowledge 
of all these things. A few ad- 
vertising men do go deeply into 
the subject. I know some agency 
men who are competent advisers 
in the other branches of the busi- 
ness that they represent. They 
know something about engineer- 
ing; they know something about 
finances. But the average adver- 
tising man, as a rule, does not 
know enough about business aside 
from the advertising phase of it, 
even to negotiate a loan. Finance 
is not a part of his training. Or- 
ganization is not in his curriculum, 
He doesn’t know how to control 
great bodies of men. He doesn’t 
know how to produce the goods 
on an economical basis and yet he 
presumes to dictate upon all these 
phases of the business and thus 
brings about a contempt on the 
part of other people who know 
these things. 

As a matter of fact, if he as- 
sumed an entirely different atti- 
tude; if he occupied another posi- 
tion than that of dictatorship, he 
could secure the co-operation of 
his associates and thus overcome 
the unfavorable and unfortunate 
attitude held by many influential 
persons that the advertising man 
is a genius and is all right as a 
business advisor. When advertis- 
ing men come to the point that 
they are not literary men; when 
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they cease to look upon them- 
selves as literateurs and recog- 
nize that they are mere students 
of business conditions, interpret- 
ing the business barometer, thus 
forecasting demand and supply, 
he becomes a real business man 
and that is what the advertising 
man should be—not a _ profes- 
sional, 





SCORES SINGLE SPLURGES 
FOR DEALER EFFECT 
By L. B. Jones, 
Advertising Manager of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Of the subjects you mention as 
chief abuses in the advertising 
business, it seems to me that the 
three greatest are “Single splurges 
for dealer effect,’ “Failure of 
publishers to exclude fraudulent 
advertising,” and “Failure to link 
up the merchandising with the 

advertising.” 

Advertising may be a profes- 
sion, but it seems to me that it 
cannot be so recognized, or at 
least cannot become strong 
enough to draw up a formal code 
of ethics such as exist in the medi- 
cal and legal professions, because 
one does not need a diploma or 
license in order to be an “adver- 
tising man.” Of course, there 
never will be and never should be 
any necessity for such diploma. I 
don’t particularly see why we 
should try to style ourselves as 
professional men; I had as soon 
be known as a business man, and 
it seems to me that one must be 
a good business man in order to 
be a good advertising man. 

Never mind about the title. The 
important thing is to get a clear 
insight into how to make honest 
publicity effective. 





OBJECTS TO SOLICITORS 
WHO ARE “DUBS” 





By George S. Parker, 
Of the Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 
In the opinion of the writer, the 
first and greatest of the abuses is 
in the refusal to furnish or the 
practice, at least, of partially con- 
cealing the circulation of some 
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publications that are attempting to 
sell “‘a pig in the poke.” 

Another abuse in the mind of 
the writer is that some publishers 
send out regular “dubs” as solici- 
tors who insist upon takmg up 
the time of the man who is in 
charge of the advertising of the 
firm and who have nothing to of- 
fer except a lot of old stock argu- 
ments. Such a fellow as this 
ought not to be permitted to rep- 
resent any reputable publication 
until he knows enough to know 
something about constructive 
salesmanship. 

The third greatest abuse is, in 
the writer’s opinion, attempts on 
the part of magazine publishers 
to make the public believe that 
an advertisement placed in with 
a bunch of 100 or 150 other pages 
of similar advertising is as valua- 
ble as though it appeared in a 
weekly publication along with 
reading matter. Such a proposi- 
tion as the foregoing is, to tie 
mind of the writer, an insult to 
the intelligence of the advertiser 
and the sooner the magazine peo- 
ple realize this and take steps to 
meutralize such statements the 
quicker will the business be upon 
a saner basis. 

In answer to your question, “Do 
you regard advertising as a busi- 
ness or a profession”: While in 
a measure the writer regards it as 
a profession, yet in his opinion it 
can mever very well be classed as 
a profession as there is so much 
of the business means in it. It is 
what might be termed a “profes- 
sion” but should be regulated by 
business judgment. Necessarily 
from the nature of it, it could 
hardly be expected to be in the 
same class as a medical or legal 
profession. 


ABUSES THE PRODUCT OF 
CONDITIONS 


By F. R. Davis, 
In charge of the advertising of the 
General Electric - the 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


We have not noticed any abuses 
in the advertising business that 
could not be accounted for or an- 
ticipated by a survey of the con- 
ditions which produced them. 
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To pick up and dilate upon the 
acts of an unscrupulous, inex- 
perienced or insolvent publisher, 
agency or advertiser seems but a 
waste of time. 

Every man has seen more or 
less of “abuses” in the advertising 
business, depending on the extent 
of his experience in the advertis- 
ing business, just as any business 
man has in any business. 

The fact that you propound 
such a query indicates that you 
consider advertising a profession. 
it is chiefly im protessional circles 
that such discussions are consid- 
ered worth while. 

lf there is any doubt about ad- 
vertising being a profess:on it is 
certainly not yet time to propose 
a remedy for abuses which must 
be based on some formal code of 
ethics which does not at present 
exist. 

Nevertheless, you will probably 
find that I have stated three great 
abuses in the advertising business. 
I cannot propose a remedy for 
these except that of their nat- 
ural self-destruction through the 
process of natural elimination. 





TOO UNETHICAL TO BE A 
PROFESSION 





By L. C. McChesney, 
Advertising Manager of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 

I regard these as the three 
greatest abuses in advertising: 

1. Dishonest circulation  state- 
ments of some publishers, abetted 
by the attitude of other publishers 
who, having no need for conceal- 
ment, maintain practically the 
same attitude by refusing circu- 
lation information. 

2. Dishonest methods of many 
advertising agents, who cut rates 
and divide commissions, notwith- 
standing their pledge to publish- 
ers not to do so. These agencies 
are the cause of an immense 
amount of ineffective advertising, 
because their clients can only sec 
the difference in commission and 
pay Do attention to good service. 

3. Dishonest statements made in 
advertisements; dishonest because 
they are untrue and are intended 
to mislead. 
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Farm property in Illinois, according to a 
bulletin issued recently by the Census Bureau, 
has enhanced in value $2,000,000,000 since the 
previous census was taken in 1900. 


This includes lands, buildings, implements, 
machinery and live-stock. The total wealth in 
Illinois, in the form of farm property, is 
$3,900,000,000. 


“The Breeder’s Gazette is the first publica- 
tion of its class in the world without even a good 
second.”—Davenport (Iowa) Democrat. 


“The Breeder’s Gazette is the leading stock 
journal of the country.”—Springfield (Illinois) 
News. — 


The Breeder’s Gazette is published every 
Wednesday, at Chicago, Illinois, and is read by 
the farmers who own the property valued at 
$3,900,000,000; not the tenant who simply robs 
the land. 


For further particulars, kindly address 


The Breeder’s Gazette 


542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois, or 

















Geo. W. Herbert, Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
First National Bank Bldg., 41 Park Row, 
Chicago, Illinois. New York, N. Y. 
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These are the three greatest 
abuses in advertising, because, 
combined, they surround advertis- 
ing with an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and distrust, greatly de- 
creasing its efficiency. 

The remedy lies in honest pub- 
lishers, honest agents and honest 
advertisers getting together for 
one common purpose, the elimina- 
tion of the circulation liar, com- 
mission dividing agency and the 
untruthful and crooked advertiser. 
This is easier said than done, but 
until it is done advertising must 
continue to be classed as a busi- 
ness and not a profession. In my 
opinion, it is as yet too unethical 
to be considered a profession. 


SPACE BUYING VS. SPACE 
FILLING 








By Gridley Adams, 
General Advertising Manager of the 
United States Motor Company, 
New York. 

Ninety-six and  seven-eighths 
per cent of to-day’s advertising 
is space buying—not space filling. 
That’s the one great abuse in 
advertising. Advertising may aim 
to sell things material, but it 

deals with human elements. 

Advertisers do not study human 
nature; therefore, they have not 
the Seeing Eye and the Under- 
standing Heart. 

Lacking these, they lack sales- 
manship. Lacking salesmanship, 
they can lay no claim to being 
advertisers. 

The ebb and flow of human de- 
sires and human emotions is on 
a sea for which no “advertiser’s” 
compass has ever been invented, 
and after looking at the mass of 
advertising which to-day con- 
fronts you, you will agree with 
me that it is a sea to sail which 
few tars have ever qualified. 

As to whether I regard adver- 
tising as a business or a pro- 
fession, first tell me, what is a 
“profession”? 

One dictionary gives the first 
definition of “profession” as 
“occupation.” This certainly fits 
a large majority. However, to 
some, advertising is a business. 

Had I entered advertising 
through the portals of an ad 





school instead of having studied 
real humanity from behind a dry- 
goods counter, I believe I: should 
consider myself in the “profesh’ 
class. 

As regards a code of ethics, 
that might be a good thing, bu: 
what would we do with it, unless 
somebody wanted to borrow it? 

Such things as “lying  state- 
ments” and “secret rebates” are 
like barnacles on the outside oi 
a ship—they may hamper her 
speed somewhat, but with a sound 
keel, strong rudder, staunch tim- 
bers and the proper pilot, she'll 
make her harbors all right. 

What we want to get at first, 
is the soul of advertising—real 
salesmanship in copy. 





CIRCULATION WORTH 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
ON DOLLAR 





By Frank Finney, 

Of Street & Finney, New York 

The three worst abuses in the 
advertising business are: 

First: Making the advertisers 
pay for artificial circulation. By 
artificial circulation I mean cir- 
culation that is secured by 
schemes, prizes and unnatural 
methods — circulation which 
doesn’t want the publication and 
cares little or nothing about read- 
ing it. 

Artificial circulation is like wa- 
tered stock—it is forced. Pub- 
lishers should either make no 
charge for it, or at least sell it at, 
say, twenty-five cents on the dol- 
lar. It is not worth one hundred 
cents on the dollar. 

Second: The refusal of news- 
papers to eliminate patent medi- 
cine, fake and filth advertising 
from their pages, or at least clas- 
sify it in a “Department of Filth.” 

To place filth advertising along- 
side of clean advertising is like 
placing a rotten apple in a barre! 
of good apples. To place asthma 
cures, consumption cures, cancer 
cures and “I Cure Men” cures, 
and fake financial stuff alongside 
clean, respectable advertising, 
such as C/B Corset or B. Altman, 
injures both advertiser and news- 
paper. 































If the paper must carry this 
filth or “bust,” let the paper gor- 
mandize on the fat filet profits of 
filth, and if the public continues 
ravenous for the joy of being 
fooled, let the newspapers arrange 
a “Department of Filth” whercin 
the filth advertisements can all be 
published together, and there reek 
and smell for such as suffocation 
pleaseth. ; 

Third: The worst abuse is the 
grim determination of advertisers, 
advertising managers, and agents 
to dodge truth, and operate adver- 
tising on notion. 

In the advertising business, no- 
tion has ninety per cent to do 
with the formulation and execu- 
tion of advertising plans. In- 
vestigation, analysis, horse sense, 
statistics, facts and truth are 
taboo. 

There is no such thing as ef- 
ficiency in the planning and exe- 
cution of advertising. If Bran- 
deis could show the railroads 
how to save $2,000,000 a day, 
how much of the $616,000,000 a 
year spent on advertising could 
he save? Consider, for a second, 
that all copy is just written and 
published. No tests are ever 
made on that copy before it is 
run. It is just run because it 
happens to strike the notion of 
the advertiser and the agent and 
the advertising manager, but none 
of them know if it is right or 
wrong. Frohman and Belasco 
never know whether a play is 
right until they have tried it on 
the public. How do advertising 
men know whether copy is right? 
Both parties are dealing with pub- 
lic taste and temperament about 
which nobody knows anything. 

And, in reality, what do we 
know about circulation and me- 
dia? Do we know anything? We 
only have notions. Some agents 
claim great information, but ao- 
body believes they have any such 
information. 

_ They say advertising is in its 
infancy. Jt is not yet born. 

You ask whether I think ad- 
vertising is a profession or not. 
I think it is mot. A sales de- 
partment is not a profession. Ad- 
vertising is nothing but half of 
the sales department. 
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The constantly growing impor- 
tance of San ANTONIO as a trade 
center emphasizes the desirability 
of every advertising agency man 
and every general advertiser be- 
ing well informed on the subject. 


San Antonio has nearly dou- 
bled in population during the past 
ten years. It is the largest city in 
Texas. 


San Antonio is the trading cen- 
ter of a section comprising over 
40 counties and covering an area 
of more than 35,000,000 acres, 
most of it richly arable, the cul- 
tivated percentage of which is in- 
creasing by leaps and’ bounds. 


The San Antonio 
Express 


stands head and shoulders above 
any other newspaper in this great 
territory. THe SAN ANTONIO Ex- 
PRESS is not only a newspaper of 
circulation that covers its city 
completely and reaches every nook 
and corner of the city’s shopping 
radius, but a newspaper of power, 
character and reputation that re- 
flects itself in the attitude of the 
newspaper readers of all South 
East Texas, toward it. 


If you haven’t a distribution 
there we can help you to get it. 
If you have we can help you move 
the goods. 


_We are at your service, any 
time, any where. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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net daily circulation 
average for 1911 











Newark Evening News 





New Jersey’s Greatest Newspaper 





@ Above are the actual circulation figures for the 
year 1911 (all sample, waste and return copies being 
deducted). This is an average daily gain of 2980 
copies over 1910. 


@ In the city of Newark there are 39,818 dwelling- 
houses. The city circulation of the NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS is 41,290. 


@ The EVENING NEWS is also delivered by 


carrier on the day of publication into over 200 towns 
of Northern New Jersey. 


@ To reach the families of Newark and Northern 
New Jersey, use the paper that goes direct to the 
homes. 


Detailed sworn circulation statement sent on request. 








Home Office: 215-217 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 








EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Assistant General Manager & Advertising Manager 


If 
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REWARD OF MERIT 
9,898,349 


lines of paid advertising in 1911 
A record for the 























Newark Evening News 


@ This is 2,993,950 lines more than any New York 
City newspaper carried. 

@ The NEWARK EVENING NEWS gained 
nearly 600,000 lines over 1910. It is interesting to 
note that the greatest gain made by any New York 
newspaper was about 450,000 lines. 

@ Here are the figures showing the actual amount of 
advertising carried during the year 1911 by the 
NEWARK EVENING NEWS as compared with 
the New York City newspapers (exclusive of Sunday 
editions): 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS...... 9,898,349 lines 
a. Seo 6,904,399 ie 
MORIID VEINS Se cccccCcosccs cet as . .6,477,664 és 
New York Telegram .........--++-++: 6,172,270 " 
New York Evening Journal ............ 6,030,784 3S 
New York Evening World............. 5,826,362 - 
PG Wet PIO odd sscaccec ccccwae ce 5,522,914 s 
i fo |" eer 4,752,131 “ 
New York Evening Mail.............- 4,596,829 - 
New Yotk Amite ..«. oaccc cece eves 4,360,514 

IW EE INES nds wos cadences vases 4,190.283 

New York Evening Post. .............- 3,462,980 

New York Evening Sun.........-...-: 2,903,403 
IN iss ct 4 ies cee cascasouse 2,786,025 

POW OPK THB G Kk 60 ccd cnceess cee 2,044,602 

New York Press.........-...- easels 1,810, 166 





General Advertising Rep 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
Brunswick Building, New York 
New York Local Representative: 
FRANK C. TAYLOR, Brunswick Building, New York 





Tribune Building, Chicago 
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THE SKILFUL STRATEGY 
OF THE ODOL CAM- 
PAIGN 





HOW A POPULAR GERMAN DENTIFRICE 
IS BEING INTRODUCED TO AMERI- 
CANS BY CLEVERLY AVOIDING CON- 
FUSION WITH SOME FOUR HUN- 
DRED COMPETITORS—THE WIDE 
REACH OF A GREAT CITY'S NEWS- 
PAPERS SHOWN WINNING THE 
DENTISTS — SOMETHING ABOUT 
“ODOL WEEK” AND WINDOW DIS- 
PLAYS 





By B. M. Masters. 

Odol, the German dentifrice, has 
been naturalized in the past six 
months by some peculiarly specific 
newspaper advertising. It was en- 
larged upon, not as a dentifrice, 
but’ as a mouth-wash, 

Thus by a deft turn of the copy, 
the campaign avoided running full 
head into the competition of some 
400 other dentifrices which are 
said to be on sale in this coun- 
try. Of these, however, only 
about fifteen are advertised. 

The jotbing house of George 
Borgfeldt, New York, had evi- 
dently been taking to heart the 
significant tendencies in the job- 






dising work, placed Odol in seven- 
ty-five per cent of the drug stores 
of the city, but it has done valiant 
missionary service all over the 
country.’ Other advertisers in 
much the same way have dis- 
covered how large is the terri- 
torial pulling field of the papers 
published in the “metropolises” of 
the country. Not only were re- 
plies to Odol advertising received 
from all over the United States 
and Canada, but also from the is- 
land possessions. 

There were several handicaps to 
overcome and probably the chief 
one was the price to dealers which 
is $4.75 per dozen, three-fourths of 
a dollar more than any other pro- 
prietary article selling for fifty 
cents. At first the dealers were 
antagonistic, but tangible results 
in sales made them open their eyes 
to the possibilities of Odol. They 
soon found it unwise to knock or 
ignore an article backed by strong 
local advertising and a large cam- 
paign fund. 

The Odol plan takes advantage 
of the fact that a dealer keenly 
appreciates a localized appeal. 
The advertising is being done in 
concentrated units, that is, by 
adding separate territories at a 


bing field and so cast their busi- time. New York was taken first; 
ness eyes about the world in Philadelphia second; and now 
search of something to which to Boston, Buffalo, Syracuse, and so 
tie its destinies — on west. 
in an advertis- This must 
mi oe. . impress anyone 
e product : as common 
which passed — sense _ proced- 
its approval Gia ater you oer ure. Odol had 
was Odol, a aaiccmande: i no general dis- 
dentifrice which nano sain tribution, and 


it is said, had 
been in favor 
in Germany. It 
was borne in 
upon the fos- 
ter-parent that 
the winning of 
a market in 
America, in the 
face of the other 400 varieties, 
was to be more than a play spell. 

Copy was first placed in the 
New York papers and it was sur- 
prising how the great territorial 
reach of these dailies made itself 
felt. Not only has this advertis- 
ing, backed by vigorous merchan- 





AN EFFECTIVE TREATMENT IN NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATION 





to wash the face and hands 
Al ae Dreeen ont beeen 
Sere 


the newspapers 
were the most 
direct avenues 
to a good rep- 
resentative on 
the shelves of 
dealers. 

Odol_ adver- 
tising would 
stand out boldly on any page. It 
is big, enthusiastic copy excellently 
displayed. Plenty of white space is 
used with large type and general- 
ly a cut of the unique shaped bot- 
tle. The peculiar shape of the 
Odol bottle 2nd the unusual letter- 
ing of the trade name serve to im- 

















press the man who reads the ads 
and also the one who merely 
skims over the paper. 

The copy is of the type known 
as creative copy. But with all its 
enthusiasm it is kept free from 
exaggeration. Human interest 
pervades all the ads. They are 
full of news values and aim to 
present an idea _ interestingly 
rather than to make flat state- 
ments of truth. 

About fifteen foreign language 
newspapers were used to good ad- 
vantage. As Odol has been known 
and used in Europe for years it 
remained but to renew the e- 
mand with the local foreign ele- 
ment. 

The piece of copy illustrated on 
page 74, addressed to “Dear Sir 
and Madam,” illustrates how the 
advertiser aimed to secure the co- 
operation of the dentists. It was 
considered as fairly necessary that 
the members of the profession be, 
as far as possible, won over. It 
a was a plausible conjecture that 








they would not be averse to do- 
ing a little boosting, if first they 
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themselves were boosted. This in- 
direct bid for a helping hand has 
proved very effective: “See your 
dentist,” “Ask your dentist” have 
recurred again and again in the 
copy. 

Before a line of advertising was 
put out the entire plan was sub- 
mitted to druggists. Insertion 
dates and complete details were 
given. Nothing was left to the 
imagination. There was no chance 
for a dealer to say: “I will wait 
and see how much money you 
-—_ spend before I take an or- 

er.” 


KEPT THE DEALER FROM OVER- 
STOCKING 


It is worthy of note that the 
advertiser did the sensible thing 
and saw to it that the dealer did 
not overstock. The orders were 
large enough to insure the in- 
terest of the dealer, but not so 
large that he would be in a mood 
to become worried while waiting 
for the demand to take hold. This 
note in the solicitation naturally 
did not escape the attention of 











It Stands Quite Alone 


A few years ago a representative of The Sunday 












School Times stood in the private office of one of the 
greatest merchandising firms in the country. He be- 
lieved this firm’s advertising was especially well suited 
to his paper, and gave his reasons for that belief. 

The senior member gazed in surprise at one of his 
partners, who was insisting that The Sunday School 
Times should be considered only with a group of other 
papers as an advertising medium. 

“Mr, ——,” said the senior. member to his partner, 
“I think you are not showing your usual good judgment, 
The Sunday School Times is different from every other 
paper, and stands quite alone. We can use it, I believe, 
independently of any other medium.” 

They did use it, and the advertising is still running 
in The Sunday School Times. 

May we confer with you about yours? 


THE Rasscovy, FA seen Assoct1aTion, Advertising Representatives 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
Monadnock Block, Chicago ' 
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the dealers, who felt all the more 
confidence in the statements of in- 
tention of the advertiser than if 
he had been loaded up to his ears, 
as was the endeavor in the good 
old days when a clever “get-away” 
was a sine qua non in the estima- 
tion of some manufacturers. In 


Dear Sir and Madam: 


Americans have the best 
dentists in the world—and the 
worst teeth. 

They are victims of the 
tooth powder and tooth paste 
habit—polishing the surface 

ing 


of their re lect rue mouth sanitation. 
it remained for Corman screanfic ies 0 


scientists a . 
true satiseptic—dentifrice, gargle, mouth wash (four 
2 glass of water 

‘Odol has taken Europe by storm 
Germany, France, England, 


Itis now to be had in New York 
tn common 








AN INDIRECT BID FOR SUPPORT OF 
DENTISTS 


the merchandising work, as in the 
copy, the inspiration of confidence 
was a primary aim. There was to 
be a future for Odol, and the ad- 
vertiser determined that its ma- 
turity should not be made to ex- 
piate the sins of its youth. 

The first dealers’ announcement 
was a well-printed, four-page fold- 
er, 12 x 16, with a cover of Odol 
blue. The text is changed for 
each new town the campaign en- 
ters and so becomes a more direct 
and personal appeal than if one 
national folder were sent to all 
places, even where special plans 
were to be carried out. 

Across the cover is “A National 
Campaign to teach people the 
proper care of their teeth—or 
what Europeans call ‘Odolizing’— 
A twenty year advance in mouth 
hygiene.” 

The pages contain a history of 








Odol in Europe—how it came to 
America as a result of tourist de- 
mand, how many people imported 
their own Odol and paid a pre- 
mium to get it, and that if with- 
out any sales promotion work in 
this country there is already such 
a feeling toward Odol the product 
will find a ready sale. 

This folder was written so con- 
vincingly that it is thoroughly 1m- 
pressing dealers. One dealer in 
the West, where no advertising 
was to be done, begged for one 
gross instead of the one dozen he 
thought the enclosed postal al- 
lowed him to order. 

Several good window displays 
are shown following this history. 
Cut-outs, window hangers, ad 
tumblers, trade posters, attractive 








which duly bese Ure ronal, 
Aad the macrobes whech sentets and phywrmns are now moat emphetie rm . 
7 powor—not the germs of cont 
soe Lica th micas whach wage warn the teeth al on the mocouy meaibane of 
‘The attacks of these trescherou: form—n gute of the, emus tooth brah prrcestaons | 
are goung on day and mught 
ae apenas aaa stealthy ovaderr—ofen milhons strong—o idem 50 














THE “CURRENT AFFAIRS” INTEREST WAS 
PRONOUNCED IN THE COPY 


cards, etc., are furnished in good 
numbers. 

Attached to the last cover page 
was a collection of the ads to be 
run in local papers. The dealer 
gets one free bottle in every dozen 
he orders, if he will agree to use 
the display matter furnished him. 
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Mr Tipper 1s Ricur, 


“In some campaigns, the difference between the total circulation and the 
circulation of interest is so, great that the advertiser is spending in some 
cases, $90 to reach people with whom he can in no way do business, where 
he is spending $10 to reach people who may be possible customers of his. 
Such a handicap is of enormous importance to the advertiser and shows 
at once the necessity for a thorough investigation of mediums so that if 
possible, the circulation of interest and the total circulation bought may more 
nearly coincide to the greatly enhanced value of the campaign.”—Har 

Tipper, Advg, Mgr. Texas Company, New York, Printers’ Inx, Nov. 9, 1911. 





Every dollar spent for advertising in THE KANSAS FARMER 
buys 90c. worth of Kansas farm circulation of the highest quality, a 
showing no other farm paper can make in Kansas. Two-thirds of 
the total population of Kansas is agricultural, and from one-half to 
two-thirds of ali the trade done by Kansas dealers is secured from 
Kansas farm families THE KANSAS FARMER has subscribers 
in the best third of these farm homes. 


THE KANSAS FARMER has 60,000 paid subscribers, of whom 
52,000 reside on Kansas farms. No farm paper published anywhere 
has as large a circulation on Kansas farms as this, i 


During the year 1911, we carried over 560,000 agate lines of ad- 
vertising from shrewd buyers of advertising space, many of whom 
you have heard of or know. Every line of this business was at card 
rates, as our invariable rule is not to give free space, make trade deals 
or cut rates to anybody. For three years we have carried at the head 
of our editorial columns a guarantee to our subscribers that we would 
refund to them the amount of any purchase they might make from 
an advertiser in our columns who did not give them a square deal. 
The fact that we have not been called upon to make good on this guar- 
antee, is proof that we are living up to our rule in not accepting mis- 
leading advertisements of any kind, no matter how large and attractive 
an order is involved. 


We know we can produce business for reliable firms because in tre 
process of building up our editorial and subscription departments, we 
have built up an amount of good will which makes our advertising 
columns of special value to high class firms seeking Kansas trade. 


Proof of our standing with both subscribers and advertising patrons 
is yours for the asking. 


THE KANSAS FARMER 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


George W. Herbert, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
600 First National Bank Bldg., Sab 41 Park Row, 
Chicago, Ill. STAND New York City. 
. \4 a, 





Member Standard Farm Paper Association, 
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Effort is put forth to have the 
newspaper advertising co-operate 
with the window displays. The 
stores are urged to hold special 
“Qdol weeks” at which time the 
profit of installing window dis- 
plays is enlarged upon. 

It is stated by the company’s ad- 
vertising department that dealers 
have responded to this co-opera- 
tive suggestion very encouraging- 
ly. One particularly popular win- 
dow display has the letters O-d-o-1 
on a field of blue across the top. 
This is styled Odol blue, for pur- 
poses of the promotion work. On 
the right side of the window ap- 
pears a man’s hand; on the left a 
woman’s hand. Each holds a bot- 
tle of Odol from which large 
drops are falling into receptacles 
below. 

The large crowds which have 
gathered in front of some of these 
displays show how the motion ele- 
ment in a display fairly fascinates 
the passers-by. Thus the impres- 
sion gained from the newspaper 
ad, read a little before the con- 
sumer sees this display, or a little 
afterwards, is welded into one 
strong unit with that gained from 
seeing the window display. 

+2 > 

LESLIE-JUDGE PUBLICATIONS 

TO ADVERTISE ADVERTISING 





Leslie’s Weekly announces that ad- 
vertising of advertising will appear 
both in it and in Judge for the next 
several months. The discussions will 
—— among other ads. 

he announcement outlines, amon 
the following practica 


many others, 
be treated from 


subjects which will 
week to week: 

“Does Advertising Increase the Cost 
of Living?”’, “Who Pays for Adver- 
tising?”” “The Good Old Days,” “The 
Confusion of Goods,” ‘The Dependable 
Guide,” “The Face You Don’t Forget,” 
“Frankness in Advertising,” “How Do 
You Judge a Piece of Cloth?”, “A 
Dealer’s Assurance.” “The Telltale 
Trade-mark,” “Origin of Some Famous 
Trade-Marks,” “Habit as a Factor in 
Advertising,” “The Constant Remind- 
er,” “The Spur to Improvement,” “‘Get- 
ting the Weight You Pay For,” “The 
Era of Package Goods,” “The Influ- 
ence of Advertising Upon Salespeople.” 

a te 

An advertising concern in Chicago 
sends its circular mail to the post-office 
in a waste basket. An agency solicitor 


who saw the office boy making a trip 
down the elevator recently was moved 
to remark that it was a case of “from 
waste basket to waste basket.” 





MENNEN’S BEST OUTDOOR 
AD 





CONSISTENT OUTDOOR CAMPAIGN FOR 
TALCUM POWDER GROWS FROM 
SMALL BEGINNING—MORE THAN 
A MILLION DOLLARS SPENT IN 
THIS MEDIUM—‘“MENNEN’S FOR 
MINE” CONSIDERED BEST AD Bt 
THE COMPANY 





Seventeen years ago the Ger- 
hard Mennen Chemical Company 
began to use outdoor advertising. 
The campaign was started in the 
early summer of 1894, with a one- 
sheet and an eight-sheet, and cov- 
ered Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, 
Atlantic City and other Atlantic 
coast summer resort places in 
New Jersey. This was backed up 
by sales representatives visiting 
retail druggists in various places 
posted, with show cards, hangers, 
eic. 





MENNEN’S BEST 


The following year, the poster 
campaign was increased, and cov- 
ered the Jersey coast resorts with 
practically all the other larger 
sized towns and cities in the state, 
New York City and Brooklyn, and 
a few selected cities in the East- 
ern states. 

In 1906, the campaign was ex- 
tended to cover all cities in the 
United States of 10,000 population 
and over, with an eight- and 
twenty-four sheet poster—the 
twenty-four sheet poster being 
used on railroad locations and 
large-sized billboard structures lo- 
cated in the city limits, etc., and 
the eight-sheet to be posted on 
small-sized billboard locations. 

The campaign started at the 

















Mardi Gras in New Orleans in 
the early spring and was placed 
throughout the south and south- 
west the first of June; Pacific 
Coast was posted at practically the 
same time, as also were Philippine 
Islands and Cuba. Canada, the 
Northwest, Middle West, Central 
and Eastern states were posted to 
commence the first of July. 

All these campaigns were con- 
ducted as one-month’s displays. 
Salesmen followed after posting 
was done in all places. They pre- 
sented their sales proposition, 
show cards, etc., and also visited 
the jobbing trade at the same 
time posting was being done. 

The first year of this campaign 
was eminently successful, and has 
been followed every year on prac- 
tically the same lines up to last 
year. It is the intention to take 
up the campaign again in 1912. 

It is safe to say that -Mennen’s 
has spent over $1,000,000 in the 
last seventeen years, in printing 
and posting. 


In view of the experience 
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gained through a consistent out- 
door campaign of many years’ 
duration, the expression of the 
company’s opinion as to the best 
ad ever placed upon the stands 
is valuable. John J. Korb, assist- 
‘ant treasurer of the company, 
writes as follows: 


The question as to what is the best 
outdoor ad the Mennen Chemical Com- 
pany ever ran, and why, is not an 
easy one to answer. 

When you consider that we have 
been advertising for the last seventeen 
years, and have used hundreds of 
pieces of copy, each one of which we 
considered effective, I think you will 
agree with me that the question is one 
that is always open to difference of 
opinion. 

However, I do believe that at least 
here in the office, we consider the 
eight-sheet poster illustrating the baby’s 
head on a background of blue, with 
the words ‘“‘Mennen’s For Mine,” is as 
effective as anything we have done. 

We think that the baby in this ad- 
vertisement is most happily drawn. 
The artist evidently avoided the ordi- 
nary, simply pretty baby, portrayin 
instead a youngster that is real an 
live—a little human animal so roguish 
and so natural that we cannot see how 
anyone interested in babies can get 
away from it. 











country. 


POST ST. LOUIS 


and you get the circulation of the 
fastest growing portion of the 


The Great Southwest 


who purchase their supplies here. 








CLASS A SERVICE GUARANTEED 




















ST. LOUIS BILLPOSTING CO. 
631 South 6th Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Why the Poster? 


You National Advertiser - 


IRCULATION wherever you want it and 


all the time. 


The most e/astic medium, none excepted. 


To Both 


Do you know that poster advertising is 


It can be made to fit your territory down to a state 
or to a city block. 

It reaches everybody—no matter who or what they 
are—what they read—what way they vote or where 
they go to church. 

It searches out from the people every possible cus- 
tomer—every one of them. 


zation as the advertising business can show? 


Do you know that every bill-posting plant is 
what you can get—the class of town, its size and the 
Do you know that the very price of the 


for what you don’t get? 


POSTER ADVERTISINGA 


1620 STEGER BUILDING 


Amsterdam Supply Co., 111 Fifth Ave., New York City 

ao Billposters’ Protective Co., 147 Fourth oo "New York City. 
Ayer & Son, 300-308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, ra. 

FI Batten Co., Fourth Ave. Bldg., Fourth Ave. and 27th St., New York City. 
Briggs Co., 1108 Hippodrome Bldg. 

Geo. L. Dyer, 42 "Broadway, New York 


, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ity. 


We are here to give information, 
know about poster advertising— 
anywhere or everywhere you can 


Official 
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e 
r-~ You Local Advertiser 
d HERE is a poster service waiting for you 
right in your town. 
. It is conserved advertising—no waste. 
. It is concentrated advertising—as much in the face 
and eyes of your people as your store itself. 
: It is impressive advertising—it permits of such 
beautiful copy as no other medium permits. 
. It is conspicuous advertising because there is noth- 
ing to distract attention from it. 
Hot You: 
ng is} regulated by as fine a business system and organi- 
lant is accurately classified so that you can see exactly 
nd the} quality of the service? 
of the] posting is regulated so that you cannot be charged 
ation,| gratis. Anything you want to 
ing—| cost of posters—cost of posting 
'can| learn by asking us. Write us. 
CHICAGO 
icial| Representatives 
Mahin Advertising Co., American Trust Building, Chicago. 
Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ivan B. Nordhem Co., Bessemer a Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cosas one Tecan vec, tae Toles Wels Chicana 
aa Senty P. Wall, te Hancock Bldg., Deaee, “Mass. caraie 
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KEEPING THE BALANCE BE- 
TWEEN SEVERAL LINES 
OF PRODUCTS 





HOW THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY REGULATES COMPETITION 
WITHIN THE ORGANIZATION — 
KEEPING ONE LINE FROM GETTING 
AHEAD OF THE REST—ANALYZING 
A CAMPAIGN FOR LAMPS—MAKING 
THE APPEAL FIT THE PURCHASER 


By James W. Egbert. 


The General Electric Company 
may have been a restrainer of 
competition, as appeared in a quite 
recent decision of the United 
States Court, but within its own 
organization, or at least that part 
of it under the suzerainty of 
Schenectady, New York, it would 
seem to be a promoter of com- 
petition, but, be it noted, always 
retaining the whip-hand in the 
form of the advertising depart- 
ment. 

The General Electric Company, 
as is commonly known, manufac- 
tures a variety of electrical de- 
vices, including lamps, heating de- 
vices, motors, turbines, insulating 
material, etc. The plants in 
which these various things are 
made are widely separated—a 
lamp factory in New Jersey, a 
motor-drive works in Massachu- 
setts, and so on—but all controlled 
from the general offices in 
Schenectady. The manager of 
each of those plants is, to a large 
extent, carrying on an isolated 
business, and inasmuch as _ his 
standing with the company de- 
pends largely upon the number of 
orders he can execute, he is in 
competition with the managers of 
all the other plants. The relative 
standings of the various plants 
upon the balance sheet at the end 

of the year is a matter of con- 

suming interest. 

It is quite natural that each of 
these managers of plants would 
like to get as big a slice of the 
advertising appropriation as pos- 
sible devoted to the particular line 
he is making. If he could get all 
of it, so much the better. But 
that is where the company comes 
in and beneficently regulates com- 

~ petition. 








The Supply Sales Committee is 
the body which decides how much 
of the three hundred odd thousand 
dollars shall go to boost lamp 
sales this month, and how much 
of it shall be devoted to flat-irons 
and curling tongs. If the Branch 
Manager in San Francisco puts in 
a strong kick that he isn’t getting 
his due support, some of it may 
be diverted to a local campaign on 
the Pacific Coast and spread out 
over the entire line of products 
sold there. But in any case the 
Supply Sales Committee has the 
say, and they judge according to 
specific cases, issuing orders to the 
advertising department to prepare 
such and such a campaign to cost 





SUS 6h do taints 9 & Op See pales 


“The Lighting of Hotels and < sag of tes end Seal Wests” 
Theta tice st Po Buildings” ome Ligeia of Textile Pactories”™ 
‘A New Ere In Lighting” (Homes, etc.) 


General Flectric Company 
‘Department 33 
Schenectady, N.Y. ————= & 


Branch offices in over 40 cities 
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From Electrical World 
LINKING THE APPEAL WITH THE GEN- 
ERAL MAGAZINE CAMPAIGN 





so much money. The plant manager 
can compete all he likes, but he 
can’t get any more advertising than 
the committee decides he needs. 

The advertising department pre- 
pares copy, and forwards it to the 
plant for O. K. The plant man- 
ager is fully empowered to cor- 
rect all errors in fact, but hasn’t 
a word to say about it as adver- 
tising. If he doesn’t like the head- 
line, nobody prevents him from 
saying so, but that is about as far 
as it gets. The advertising is run 
in the papers the advertising de- 
partment selects, and if the plant 
manager doesn’t like the selection, 


















he can admit it. The advertising 
department generally knows why 
the choice was made, and it is 
usually made for keeps. 

General magazines are judged, 
not so much on a basis of how 
much circulation they have, or the 
class of people reached, as upon 
the number of subscribers who 
live in towns where electric cur- 
rent is available. It is obvious 
that circulation anywhere else 
would be of little use. To ascer- 
tain this, a classified list of sub- 
scribers by towns is obtained, and 
compared with the list of centrai 
stations or power houses. The 
trade-paper list is made up of 
those which are known to reach 
dealers in electrical supplies and 
those which go to manufacturers 
or other large users of electrical 
equipment. 


VARYING APPEALS TO SUIT THE 
MEDIUM 


A typical campaign, out of the 
many which are continually in 
progress, is that for Mazda lamps. 
This was run, beginning in Sep- 
tember, in a list of general maga- 
zines and trade-papers. It is the 


Electric Lighting 


for Aut 


The largest electrical manufacturer 
in the world has 
essor: 
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18 obvious, 
yourself how easily this 
ystem of car 
hed. 
General Electric 
Company 
= Princioel Oise: Schanectody, N.Y. 

















From Motor Age 


SPECIAL APPEAL TO CAR OWNERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS 


trade-paper side of this campaign 
which is particularly interesting 
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THE 
ST. LOUIS 
TIMES 


during 1911 made the 
greatest gain in display 
advertising ever made by 
any St. Louis newspaper. 
Published six days a week 
(the TIMES has no Sun- 
day edition) the TIMES 


Gained 612,600 
lines. 

This covered display ad- 

vertising only. This gain 


included 75,000 lines of 
foreign advertising. 


The TIMES is gaining 
because of its standing in 
the local community, its 
large home subscription 
and its rapidly increasing 
circulation. 


Over 80,000 daily 
(Mostly home delivered) 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


Managers Foreign Advertising 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 
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owing to the variety of appeals 
which were made for the same 
product 

The situation was analyzed 
somewhat after this fashion: 

The chief characteristics of the 
product were set down in one col- 
umn, such as durability, more 
light, better light, smaller current 
consumption, ease of location. Op- 
posite was placed the classes of 
trade it was desired to reach: 
Dealers in Electrical Supplies, 
Central Stations, Hotels, Office 
and Public Buildings, Automobile 
Manufacturers, Iron and Steel 
Works, Textile Mills. Private 
homes were left to the general 
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of Ma a, 
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General Electric Company 


Main Lamp Sales Office, 
Harrison, N. J. 











From Practical Engineer 
REACHING THE POWER PLANT OWNER 


magazine advertising and the local 
advertising of dealers. 

After the analysis was thus 
made, it was necessary only to ask 
the question: “Which appeal will 
reach this class of trade most ef- 
fectively, and which will be likely 
to repel?” The answer to that 
question, in every instance, gave 
the key to the trade-paper adver- 
tising. 

For example, the advertising to 
the dealer in supplies would be of 
most value when connected up 
with the general magazine adver- 
tising. He is chiefly interested in 











sales to private homes, hotels, etc., 
which are not reached directly by 
other trade-paper advertising. 
Hence a feature was made of the 
double-page spread reproduced 
herewith, showing the design of 
one of the prominent general ads 
in conjunction with a large num- 
ber of public buildings which were 
lighted by the special kind of 
lamps. 

The same ad would not do for 
the iron and steel manufacturer. 
He cares nothing about the wide 
sale for the lamps, but he does 
appreciate convenience, and the 
possibility of having light right 
where he wants it. So the appeal 
to him was made on that basis. 

The central station man is sell- 
ing current. Therefore he must 
be handled with care, since the 
fact that these lamps consume less 
current would hardly prove a 
recommendation in his eyes. So 
the appeal to him must be made 
from the profit he can derive from 
their sale. 

The textile mill owner is inter- 
ested in durability. He wants a 
lamp which the jar of machinery 
will not break. The appeal to him 
is that here is a tungsten lamp 
which will stand the jar, 

And so on, with a different ap- 
peal for each class of trade. And 
the same thing is going on with 
the other lines of the company’s 
manufacture, putting the emphasis 
right where it belongs to reach 
the man to whom the message is 
sent. 


—_—__+e+— 
NEW ADVERTISING MANAGER 





Roy Mason has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Crocker-Wheeler 
Company, at Ampere, N. Mr. Mason 
began as a reporter on the New York 
Sun, became advertising manager for 
D. ‘Appleton & Co., and subsequently 
had charge of the financial advertising 
department of the New York Times. 
He is the author of a novel entitled 
“When I Am Rich,” published by 
G. W. Dillingham & Co. Later he was 
in the advertising and publicity depart- 
ment of Everybody’s Magazine, and last 
year he was one of the editors of the 
‘Photographic History of the Civil 
War,” published by the Review of Re- 
views Company. 





The Sharples Separator Company, of 
Westchester, Pa., will place its advertis- 
ing the coming season through the 
agency of Albert G. Wade, of Chicago. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSPARENT SERIES NO. 5 


WE V eb otcamm ©) elem wl-bere! 
Wash the Other” 


Is the demonstrated logical result of 
comprehending that the DEALER'S: 
interests are YOUR interests, Make 
Them So. 


Take No Chances! 

As ‘“‘charity begins at home’’, you need not 
study philanthropy “to get the habit”’ of helping 
the dealer. Pushing manufacturer’s individual 
sales is not exactly the dealer’s mission on 
earth. Are you expecting him to pull your 
chestnuts out of the fire because he has to? 
‘*‘Wants to’’ is less of a ‘‘20 to 1 shot’, 


It’s You or the Other Fellow! 


The dealer has “‘troubles of his own’’—you 
can’t blame him for selling the line that is 
easiest to sell. The manufacturer who puts a 
product in his store and makes it ‘‘sel} itself’’ 
is ‘*high card’ every time. Just for instance— 
how do you stand with the dealer? ‘*‘Think it 
over.”” 


Do Business! 

It costs so little to give the dealer effective 
co-operation, in his own store, that you can-~ 
not afford to overlook this essential factor to 
success. This effective co-operation consists 
of “‘direct-touch”’ publicity—the class of 
‘‘advertising’’ that ‘‘turns over” stock, and 
does it quickly. That means ‘‘re-orders.” 


We will be glad to give you (without expense or obli- 
gation on your part) specific detailed information as to what 
“International” Advertising Sign Service means to you. 
Write, wire or phone. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SIGN CO. 
1117 PROSPECT AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE YEAR’S POTENT 
TREND IN MERCHAN- 
DISING 





THE DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 
HAVE GROWN TO MAKE MOST OF 
EACH OTHER — ONE ADVERTISER 
WHO TRIED AGAIN AND TURNED A 
PREVIOUS DEALER CAMPAIGN INTO 
A SUCCESS 





By W. W. Garrison, 

Of the Hudson Motor Car Company, 
formerly member Lord & Thomas 
copy staff. 

The American retail merchant 
is awakening. 

The American manufacturer is 
also beginning to recognize his 
surroundings regarding the appli- 
cation of merchandising to adver- 
tising. 

And each fact has a bearing on 
the other. This is the most im- 
portant business trend that has 
made an indelible impression upon 
advertising and selling minds 
during the year past. 

Early in the winter of 1910 a 
wearing apparel manufacturer of 
the Middle West decided upon an 
expansion of his business for 
various reasons, other than the 
big idea of heavier profits. 

First, he felt he was giving too 
long dating to his dealers. They 
were given six months’ dating on 
all orders. Then, to hold busi- 
ness against the inroads of com- 
petition he found it necessary to 
make special discounts and con- 
cessicns. 

Third, his salesmen owned his 
business with deaiers. Any one of 
them, he figured, could quit and 
take the bulk of their business 
away. This, despite the fact that 
he made a product that was 
looked upon as little short of 
wonderful in the trade and by the 
scattered clique of consumers who 
bought it. And also his salesmen 
were content merely to sell the 
old customers a bill of goods and 
not go after new business on their 
season selling trips. 

That was the situation he aimed 
to master with advertising. 

He calculated his advertising 
would give the merchant a quick 
turn-over—thus allowing him to 





diminish dating to sixty days at 
the longest. Also he figured that 
going to the consumer with his 
product would'so enhance its de- 
sirability to the dealer that spe- 
cial concessions and discounts 
would not be necessary. 

He was positive that if he 
could win the consumer, a sales- 
man quitting his employ would 
not seriously hamper demand 
from dealers. He felt also that 
the move would, when properly 
handled in an announcement to 
the trade, produce sufficient new 
dealer business to stimulate his 
salesmen’s ambitions to get out 
and fight for more orders. 

And, on top of that, he knew it 
would expand the annual volume 
of business. 


A PLAN THAT FAILED 


He put a heavy burden upon 
the advertising. But, you will 
promptly agree, it was all within 
the realm of possibility. 

Spring and fall are the selling 
seasons in this trade. In January, 
preceding the visits of various 
manufacturers’ salesmen to deal- 
ers,, a circular was issued that 
contained a simple announcement 
of the new innovation—of the ad- 
vertising. 

“We are going to advertise to 
help our dealers sell more goods,” 
was the gist of the message. “We 
will use this class of papers,” 
naming a few to show the type of 
publications. This circular ac- 
companied a catalogue of the 
house’s goods. The campaign was 
to run in the fall, 

It was a weak announcement at 
best—not even bombastic. It did 
not stir a ripple on the trade sea. 
When the salesmen went out, 
they used the usual weather-talk 
followed by a review of the mer- 
chant’s stock, the order and the 
casual mention of advertising, and 
its benefits. That was all. 

The campaign on the dealers 
“flivvered”—there was not enough 
new business to allow the manu- 
facturer even to think of buying 
any advertising space. Hence he 
gave up the idea. 

He rightly laid it to the apathy 
of dealers plus the fact that he 

















didn’t know how to put up the 
proposition to get the dealer’s in- 
terest. For a year he studied. He 
got dealers’ circulars; analyzed 
them; found out something of 
their productivity; spent several 
weeks ‘among dealers; watched 
their methods, critically observed 
their treatment of announcements 
of advertising campaigns. He de- 
cided to try again early in 1911. 

One thing surprised him—that 
was the growing knowledge of 
advertising that dealers exhibited 
—their confidant expressions that 
“they'd tie up with the campaign, 
if it looked good on paper.” 

This amazed him in connection 
with an observation of his some 
years past when he had known 
dealers who hadn’t the least idea 
of what the word “campaign” 
meant, as applied to business or 
advertising. 

This, he knew, added to the fact 
that a single year had taught him 
much, should make his next effort 
a success. 


ANOTHER SELLING PLAN THAT 


“TOOK” 
In January, 1911, he enlisted 
advertising counsel who pre- 


sumed to know the essential med- 
icine for a many-sided case like 
his A sound selling plan that 
hooked up tightly to the goods 
was decided upon. A series of 
advertisements was written. Space 
contracts were made, schedules 
laid out. 

Then a stiff business circular 
was formulated that had its foun- 
dation in an evil condition which 
existed in the trade. This the 
product and the concern’s business 
methods overcame conclusively. 

Following this introductory talk 
—the attention-getting feature of 
the circular—came a series of 
letters from merchants who then 
handled the goods. The letters 
told how amazingly successful 
they had been with the product; 
how people had learned for them- 
selves to ask for the goods a sec- 
ond and third time; how the fame 
of the article had spread through- 
out their selling areas; how, 
without pushing, the sheer merit 
of the product had built its own 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Speaking of the 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Aman is not successful 
because he reads The 
American Magazine, 
but — 
The American Maga- 
zine is the kind of 
magazine that is read 
by men who are suc- 


cessful. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


EDITORIAL BULLETIN 





La Follette’s Autobiography, now 
running in the American, is one of 
the most important contributions 
ever made to any magazine 
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TO THE ADVERTISER WEO 
Localized Advertising|! 
Practical 


5 
ANNOUNI(C 


first : 


We, a group of live newspapers throughout the 
country, are going to meet you a good deal more than 
half way .in your effort to study how,. where and 
when localized advertising in newspapers (our own 
or others) might possibly make more money for you. 
At your service we maintain a central 

office from which you can get quick, 
intelligent assistance and _ informa- 
tion upen any subject related to the 
study of territorial markets and news- 
paper advertising. 


At your service we have the counsel 
of advertising men experienced in 
making a dollar spent in localized 
advertising go to the farthest in yOur sj 
interest. 


At your service we place highly valuable 
local staffs of our newspapers, which 
know local dealer and buying con- 
ditions. 
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IS WILLING TO ADMIT THAT 
Is; Worth Serious, 
Study: 


CEMENT 


You can’t do anything of more importance to the 
general advancement of your business interests, than 
to turn now to your secretary and drop a line ar- 
ranging an interview. There are three reasons why: 


second: 


(1) The present season and conditions of business make it by 
all means advisable that you re-analyze your selling and 
advertising plans from the ground up, preparatory to 
well-planned action, suited closely to conditions. 


— (2) An acquaintance with us and the plans and ideas we are 


working out may well be of lasting profit to you. 


(3) This organization and this development in newspaper adver- 
tising is one of the most important in advertising history, 
and.you owe it to yourself and your business to learn 
all about it without delay. 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPER CLUB 


A National Association for the Promotion of Newspaper Advertising 


J. W. ADAMS ss stanase 803 World Building, N. Y. 
Members of The Daily Newspaper Club: 


ALBANY, N. Y. CINCINNATI, O. LowELL, Mass. PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
Journal Enquirer Courier-Citizen Chronicle Telegraph 
Knickerbocker Press CLEVELAND, O. Mempuis, TENN. Gazette Times 

ATLANTA, Ga, News : Commercial Appeal PorTLAND, Mx, 
Journal Cotumaia, S.C. MERIDEN, Cr. E 
i 2 xpress 

Boston, Mass State Morning Record 
Daily Globe Des Mores, Ia. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. RocHESreER, N. 

aia Herald Capital Journal Democrat St 
Transcript Erik, Pa. MonTGoMeEry, ALA. SAVANNAH, Ga. 

Brooxyn, N. ¥ Dispatch Advertiser Morning. News 
Daily Eagle. ’ Fort Worth, Trx. New Beprorp, Mass. SPOKANE, WasH. 

BurFALo, N.Y Star-Telegram Mercury Spokesman-Review 

“ps Reet Mal Houston, Tex, Standard 
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wonderful demand. Each mer- 
chant’s letter told how many dol- 
lars’ worth of these goods he sold 
each year. There were a score 
such letters. They were inter- 
esting to read, 

Opposite these letters was the 
manufacturer’s selling talk to 
dealers. They were told that this 
astonishing demand had _ been 
built solely on the product’s 
merit—without the stimulus of a 
single line of advertising—without 
anything other than “the best 
product that was being sold” to 
create re-orders for the dealer. 

“And now,” the circular cli- 
maxed its story, “the news of this 
great product is to be given to 
the world through the wonderful 
sales-creating power of advertis- 
ing.” Then followed a list of 
publications with circulations an- 
alyzed by counties. 

Salesmen were called in for a 
week’s schooling. An advertising 
counselor addressed them; told 
them how to approach the sub- 
ject with new dealers, how to 
climax the story; how to get the 
order on a safe basis and how to 
get away with it. They learned a 
“skeleton” of solicitation by heart. 
This time they were going into a 
serious undertaking. 

The big circular preceded sales- 
men into their territories by one 
week, 

Within a month orders began 
to show the dealer campaign a 
success. Dealers recognized an 
unusual commercial undertaking. 
And they bought heavily. Imme- 
diately, with things coming right, 
six-months’ dating was supplanted 
by sixty-days’ dating. Special 
concessions and discounts were 
cut off. Before a line of adver- 
tising had been paid for the 
prospective campaign jumped the 
season’s sales almost twenty per 
cent—a huge profit on the adver- 
tising. 

When fall came, the campaign 
ran. The goods moved rapidly 
off dealers’ shelves—because their 
newly acquired enthusiasm made 
them push the product and be- 
cause the advertising attracted 
consumers. 

Recently this manufacturer was 


asked for the reason of the suc- 
cess when he had failed only a 
year previous. 


WISDOM INCREASING AT BOTH ENDS 


“The retail merchant within the 
last two years is wider awake 
than he has ever been to commer- 
cial progress,” he answered. “He 
knows what demand-creating ad- 
vertising means. And besides, I, 
as a typical manufacturer, had 
learned a lot about the dealer that 
I never knew before. I know of 
others in the same boat.” 

And that is a typical instance— 
one of many, probably—that illus- 
trates the fact that the retail mer- 
chant is actually awakening to his 
opportunities and the manufac- 
turer is learning how to apply the 
advertising to him. 

That is the biggest advertising 
trend of 1911—for the past year 
has climaxed dealer’s and manu- 
facturer’s knowledge of advertis- 
ing-merchandising. They’re both 
going to college now. 

To the advertising man for the 
national advertiser, the more vital 
subject of the two is the much- 
maligned retailer. 

He has been fairly pounded into 
wakefulness. For the past five 
years he has been the target for 
a lot of educational bombard- 
ments. Farm papers, magazines, 
one weekly in particular, and 
newspapers have all—in protection 
of successful advertising — edu- 
cated the retailer to a point where 
to-day is can be honestly said that 
he has finished his elementary 
school course. 

The average retailer, carrying a 
long line of goods, has also de- 
rived a vast amount of knowledge 
from casually scanning announce- 
ments of advertising campaigns. 
True, printed matter has not sold 
him heavily in the early years of 
his education, but he has piled up 
knowledge that to-day is making 
him take advantage of real op- 
portunities. 

The merchant’s trade papers, 
too. some of them exhibiting 
primitive advertising and selling 
knowledge, have brought about an 
understanding of what demand 
advertising can create for him— 
what profits he can derive from 
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it—if he will dig for the meat in 
a commercial proposition and ap- 
ply the co-operative methods good 
advertising managers present, 
such as utilizing window displays, 
posters, counter leaflets, circular 
letters and other trade aids. 

One dealer whom the writer 
knows has practically doubled his 
profits through tying his store to 
what looked to him like produc- 
tive advertising campaigns. He 
is but one of many who have 
learned a mighty lesson and are 
making money on the strength of 
that knowledge, 

In the past year it has been no 
uncommon instance to purchase 
the Saturday Evening Post in 
some town in the Middle West 
and find a sticker, containing a 
local dealer’s name and the fact 
that he carried the line of goods, 
pasted at the bottom of a full-page 
advertisement. This well illus- 
trates the dealer’s appreciation of 
the necessity for focusing local 
demand, aroused by the advertis- 
ing, onto his store at the crucial 
moment. 

Another plan I have seen deal- 
ers use is rubber-stamping a blank 
space of an advertisement in a 
national publication, conveying to 
readers the information that the 
goods could be procured at a cer- 
tain store in that town. This, of 
course, is feasible in smaller towns 
where it is possible to accomplish 
the feat without loss of time in 
making deliveries of the paper. 

The national advertiser’s big 
opportunity is to push the retail 
dealer’s education to the highest 
possible degree and usually that 
process nets the advertiser a 
voluminous profit from knowledge 
of conditions in the dealer’s busi- 
ness. 

The welding of the two healthy 
conditions means greater pro- 
ductivity for every line of adver- 
tising that appears. 


Re See 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. PROFITS 
LESS? 


The gross sales by Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. in 1911, it is reported, will show a 
small increase over those of 1910, but 
the net result in earnings may fall short 
of 1910 because of the higher cost of 
operation and narrower margin of 
profit. 














10 Months Out 
of 12 in 1911 


We Beat Our 
Records for 1910 


That’s fairly indicative of 
the way The Modern Priscil- 
la holds old friends and 
makes new ones. 

We're not forecasting 1912 
business. 

But there’s one thing cer- 
tain: 

If enough of us expect it 
to be good it wil! be good. 

We're all for “boosting” 
rather than “knocking.” 

We're going to anticipate 
good business for 1912 rather 
than bad. 

And good returns for ad- 
vertisers rather than poor. 

Cheerfully and hopefully 
yours, 


A. J. CROCKETT, Mgr. of Advertising 
85 Broad St., Boston 


F, M. KRUGLER 
37-89 East 28th St., New York 
W. T. DIEHL 
Boyce Bldg., Chicago 
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INJECTING HUMAN INTER- 
EST INTO A TRADE- 
MARK 





THE LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY INVENTS AN “ANNEX” 
TO ITS TRADE SIGN TO ADD AN ELE- 
MENT OF LIFE—A CHINAMAN 
GETS THE PLACE OF HONOR 





For fifteen years, ever since the 
cement industry had its inception 
in this country, cement manufac- 
turers have advertised their goods 
by the means of a circular barrel- 
head label. These labels are all 
similar in design, each containing 
the words “Portland Cement” and 
the name of the brand. The only 
distinguishing feature is the dif- 
ferent colors in each. Of course, 
where only one color can be used, 





New Years Greetings from LEE-Hi 


HOW THE TRADE-MARK WAS BROUGHT TO 
LIFE 


the labels all have a similarity 
which does not allow any one 
brand to. stand out prominently 
from the rest. 

It has remained for the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company to 
start an innovation which will 
demonstrate whether a “human 
interest” element in connection 
with a cement trade-mark is bet- 
ter than one without it. 
Following out this idea it has 





recently made a design of a litile 
Chinaman with the name “Lee- 
Hi” on his cap. The idea is not 
that the Chinaman has anything 
to do with the cement business, 
but that he lends the human ele- 
ment of interest to the trade-mark 
and at the same time impresses 
the name Lehigh on the mind of 
the consumer under the Chinese 
name of Lee-Hi. The Lehigh 
Company has partly preserved 
its old trade-mark by putting 
the Chinaman in his Oriental garb 
and cap, bearing the name “Lee- 
Hi,” in a circle with a dark 
blue background and a red outer 
rim, the colors of the original 
label. 

In order to bring this new 
trade-mark out strongly the Le- 
high Company is now reproduc- 
ing little Lee-Hi in every phase of 
the advertising, such as sign 
posters, trade paper advertising, 
etc. Among the various forms in 
which the little Chink is now play- 
ing a prominent part is the 
house organ, The Lehigh, pub- 
lished monthly. The cover design 
for the January issue of The Le- 
high is shown herewith, and it is 
the intention of the management 
to have Lee-Hi on the cover of 
this magazine, doing something 
every month in connection with 
the concrete industry in general 
and the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company in partitular. ° 

Commenting upon this change, 
S. B. Chittenden, Jr., the advertis- 
ing manager of the Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Coinpany, says: 

“There 1s little doubt but that 
the human interest element in 
trade-marks 1s the secret of suc- 
cess of many lines of goods on the 
market to-day. It is only neces- 
sary to mention the Gold Dust 
Twins, Old Dutch Cleanser, etc., 
to see why these goods are so well 
known all over the country. Their 
success seems to lie in the human 
element which each. trade-magk 
contains, the personal figure which 
attracts the attention of the public 
at large, and which makes them 
think of that particular line of 
goods when they are in the mar- 
ket, because they remember the 
little figure in the trade-mark.” 
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Milwaukee's 
First Newspaper 


The Milwaukee Journal six days a week leads all 
other Milwaukee newspapers whether of six day 
or seven day publication, in volume of advertising 
for the year IQII, carrying 


16,779 columns 


The Average Daily circulation of 


The Milwaukee Journal 


for year ending Dec. 31, 1911, was 


65,446 


This is double the circulation of any other Mil- 
waukee daily, whether morning or evening. 

The Paid City circulation of The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal is more than double that of any other Milwaukee 
newspaper. 

The Milwaukee Journal, being an Independent 
newspaper, prints all the news about everything 
and being an evening newspaper it goes right to the 
homes—to over 60% of Milwaukee homes, and gives 
all the news to everybody. 

It tells the advertisers just what each day’s circu- 
lation is, and they know what the advertising rate 
is—7c per line flat. 

Local advertisers pay twice as much for space in 
The Milwaukee Journal as they do in any other 
evening paper, and the reason is plain. It is worth 
twice as much and the rate per line per thousand is 
lower. 








THE JOURNAL COMPANY 


cB: ie Mgr. Foreign Adv., Chicago Office, 1101-10 Boyce Bldg. 
w York Office, J. F. "Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave 
O. G. Davies, Gumbel Bldg., ous City, Mo. 
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JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY “oh 
en 19,656 29,048 36,904 41,104 1,776 Beer: 
Cosmopolitan ........cesceeceeceee 26,696 26,096 29,624 35,444 32,144 6607 
Review Sr ee «- 24,580 30,968 32,480 34,132 33,112 bg 885 
McClure’s 806s 20,802 24,904 30,506 33,404 30,420 By’ “34 
Sunset - 20,086 24,304 23,352 24,176 26, 
Munsey s 17,808 19,604 23,072 24,080 
WVOTISS WOTK o0cciccscccces ia ewee 26,108 21,530 25,620 24,276 
Scribner’s CEWSSNORESOS OSS CRD OKSCOS 18,568 19,264 23,107 22,946 
ee eer 16,352 25,144 26,264 24,976 
EERO S MAORUNNG $0655.50 c0csceseees 15,736 14,272 16,884 18,452 
|” Sap are ea 13,384 15,736 18,144 18,172 
SPARGGER RADETRUNTE. ...05.000000600000 12,572 138,916 15,008 17,304 
re er ere 8,064 10,752 12,096 12,096 
Fe ED vuwwkswsouseeeesenw> oneune 12,053 13,260 15,734 
MEE skickGcGspeessosoeiv nen ee san’ 8,456 10,093 11,984 12,600 
Ee ree 8,617 10,304 11,679 12,026 
DT cits. wth seesee ees cansen es 6,664 8,008 9,576 8,904 
Er er ere reer ere 6,078 6,660 9,386 8,671 
Of OS OS a re err 7,200 7,056 7,462 9,256 
DP Schl <sssch soon sess sass 6,314 7,586 7,560 7,560 
Metropolitan 6,720 6,944 8,400 8,172 
Lippincott’s — 5,992 5,613 6,608 6,496 
ERS SERS ee ery er 5,208 5,194 5,208 4,928 
MGS cL banuge ke aee ae ee se 0%e 4,480 4,480 4,480 5,376 
DD cies sswan Ginn ck aoe nawes 4,248 4,424 4,410 4,410 
0 es pe ere 3,696 8,736 8,304 4,256 

CLASS— 
DT chnatcke bebe ss aos ob os saves 121,912 104,496 75,852 76,356 
Country Life in America............ 34,349 40,482 55,440 57,533 
RUN Siew o0 soot Seats % 26,712 33,642 44,856 39,060 
a ee 27,720 27,370 37,940 29,344 
Architectural Record ........cccces 26,672 22,400 27,552 24,192 
ER isis cidca sna ncsaee 13,434 16,150 21,820 20,740 
NE hel cites s acweuek sae aie 12,397 9,184 12,132 14,844 
House Beautiful 6,782 12,285 18,892 16,227 
RE NEE TORT OMEN 5 5.0 <.0:0:0:0:0 619 015 5.0:0:08 8,860 9,128 12,656 15,806 
International Studio.............0. 10,840 10,304 13,580 18,890 
PD: Sibgbesehcxee200isas000 4% 8,792 12,096 10,976 18,440 
EE ee ee 8,160 14,771 20,458 19,907 
Er es errr terre 8,330 8,919 9,730 9,062 
EN Ai Gkocns Sus uosn sie ase aso 8,092 6,612 7,685 9,180 
ins h ines keane huts eos 606 5,040 7,320 9,970 10,584 
American Homes and Gardens...... 5,270 5,780 18,122 8,351 

WOMEN’S— 
WHEE T5G5scbdse Sonu Kes nded eaesees 48,072 55,146 65,728 79,326 
Tadies’ Home Journal. ......0..20. 17,200 33,000 41,600 40,425 
Woman’s Home Companion......... 14,772 25,800 33,020 83,430 
Good Housekeeping................ 16,418 21,656 28,784 29,492 
PT hoa Loakeou ras wise sna wees 8,860 17,760 27,000 26,400 
7 SEPP ere rrr re 6,965 15,600 23,900 23,600 
ES NER errr rere 6,930 15,400 23,600 23,558 
NE OS ee err 12,665 18,784 21,140 19,271 
PUCIOTERS  REVECW 5 o5ccccccsesveseve's 11,565 15,237 19,400 18,400 
Oe | ee rrr 8,200 15,400 17,836 17,293 
PE iniistsnGssss0e ssn s00900 6,480 12,328 17,076 19,377 
SRE Sewn wn see oe boa sa & 9,310 13,600 14,267 18,667 
ee ee errr re 4,670 8,750 9,600 8,000 

WEEKLIES— 
Saturday Evening Post.........+++: 58,420 72,860 = 107,270 188,040 103,700.84? 
Town and Country......... Riajewe ls 33,570 88,258 59,958 97,451 85,897) 41 
CO Sse ee 51,755 43,941 61,520 73,800 57,990 f°.824 
SMternty TMpESt. ..000200% 000000005 37,400 89,225 44,263 53,219 2,006 
SPIEL. <9 aie nse #10 6,010 6 00 0 00 6 00'016-4.08 34,024 38,568 45,703 50,0389 
Se La pnbhias sues ad svdeudwendaresio’ 34,680 24,335 30,263 36,198 
EPGCDONGENE 2.0 cccccccccccvccscees 17,764 20,042 24,360 26,992 
OO e chen 19,100 24,710 27,433 80,851 
Christian Herald........... oe 14,162 22,196 27,951 20,118 
Associated Sunday Magazines........ 17,915 20,430 21,018 26,291 
CEMOIORTE  s:iv0.0:5 0.0.0.0.0.00000000 00600 13,815 15,154 16,242 22,939 
Scientific American..........-++0+% 18,740 , 12,596 13,122 16,203 
Illustrated Sunday Magazines....... 13,885 12,662 15,290 17,184 
Youth’s Companion...........++++ ° 8,440 10,628 13,840 11,530 
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<RIED BY THE MAGAZINES DURING 1911 


JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


25,422 24,372 32,071 33,030 32,609 29,146 
25,583 25,682 24,141 31,611 36,288 37,690 
21,280 20,160 24,080 30,688 34,944 36,736 
18,368 18,368 23,452 31,360 32,508 25,931 
23,625 23,296 24,104 29,036 29,120 28,938 
19,516 18,648 22,246 25,114 27,349 21,980 
15,414 14,535 15,904 23,604 22,938 29,008 
15,823 15,958 17,178 20,048 27,552 24,930 
18,132 23,240 21,784 20,524 
15,358 17,206 20,356 22,456 
14,368 18,592 20,944 22,288 
10,689 17,780 19,104 
10,080 12,096 13,888 
7,783 11,519 13,612 
7,532 12,096 12,768 
6,496 9,128 8,571 
7,504 8,064 8,176 
5,486 
5,479 
5,306 
5,337 
4,228 


52, 988 46, 224 


963,928 839,901 
479,843 457,485 
307,534 
378,114 
284,256 
190,753 
156,437 
120,064 


A 100, 050 
81,987 77,119 


’ F A ’ 694,661 566,504 
26,800 40,754 37,100 31,624 353,215 387,457 
28,212 36,071 35,646 28,592 316,740 812,915 
19,984 33,600 30,369 27,788 , 284,615 
15,575 32,382 26,306 26,506 250,728 255,492 
14,651 29,335 23,868 22,414 223,899 
14,418 29,163 23,329 22,322 223,366 
13,888 19,152 22,504 16,016 183,358 
14,800 21,700 21,400 13,800 . 169,223 
14,000 19,000 18,200 14,200 171,809 
13,003 19,564 18,358 14,388 150,977 
10,586 14,886 13,825 10,922 158,919 

4,407 9,492 9,213 9,780 85, 919 129,716 


141,260 112,373 102,850 89,920 1,145,159 1,090,858 
41,300 43,992 49,064 55,832 630,366 erccce 
58,145 54,833 54,644 50,688 608,807 
89,173 48,109 59,228 46,835 507,102 485,089 
36,964 39,788 38,328 82,896 451,814 446,745 
24,892 31,651 32,747 83,867 345,110 356,40Q 
18,368 16,800 31,192 87,408 288,632 291,168 
19,350 24,740 23,749 253,273 
21,065 23,579 15,640 232,432 237,879 
15,677 20,235 A 15,500 191,904 
15,601 18,245 25,025 228,099 
16,008 16,938 22,108 125,195 
11,705 15,225 11,920 189,070 
13,674 17,950 19,892 12,280 137, 013 122,088 


17,184,145 16,429,698 
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NEWSPAPERS CREATE 
MARKET FOR TRADE- 
MARKED SAUSAGE 
HOW A PRICE DIFFICULTY WAS MET 
—REINFORCEMENT OF POSTERS — 
THE “APPETITE COPY” THAT MADE 
BUYERS HUNGRY—HOW DEALER IS 
PERSUADED TO MAINTAIN PRICES 


he Dunlevy Packing Company, 
of Pittsburgh, surprised _ itself 
early in 1911 with the results of a 
newspaper try-out campaign. 

For forty years this company 
had been pushing along, making 
sausage out of real pork, trying 
to ignore the competition of some 
“sausage” makers whose product 
had taught the public that sausage 
was an article justly subject to 
suspicion. 

It was of course hard to uphold 
prices in competition with these 
brands. The difficulty was becom- 
ing constantly greater when C. J. 
Walsh, general manager, decided 
that he would put his product 
where this kind of competition 
would be less troublesome. He 
determined upon an 
educational news- 
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and the best of casings, it would 
be imperative that the butcher re- 
ceive at least twenty cents for each 
and every pound of the real pig 
sausage which was passed over his 
counter. 

So the Dunlevy people decided 
to trade-mark their product and 
use effective means to induce the 
shopper to ask for the brand and 
insist upon getting it. It was set 
down that one price would be 
given to all dealers regardless of 
the quantity purchased. Then 
came the question of how to get 
the most effective introduction to 
the consumer. Finally it was 
agreed that it would be wise to 
let the daily newspapers bear the 
brunt of the introducing. About 
224 lines was set as the standard 
for the space to be employed. 

In addition to the $20,000 set 
aside for this purpose, a scatter- 
ing of twenty-four, sixteen, and 
eight sheet posters was to be 
used. These, with 100,000 or so 
receipt books telling how to cor- 
rectly cook sausage, ran the whole 
cost of the campaign up to $25,000. 

Several new notes were struck 
in this newspaper 
copy. Much had 





paper campaign, to 
the extent of about 


$20,000. In this 
way he would ac- 
quaint the public 


with a mark that 
would make it un- 








been heard in ad- 
vertisements about 
“farm” and “coun- 
try” sausage, but 
nothing about the 
“young pig” variety. 
The very ingredient 


necessary for them DUN VYS —— for which shoppers 
to resort to the ‘Young Pi should be @lways on 
services of a chem- SAUSAG the watch had not 
ist to find out what Te antciat maina been accentuated. 
they were getting. “azn af the bea plae an The Dunlevy people 

Until 1911 not pceiatckivauih started right out 
much had been Dah go home withont 0 pound. to hammer the 
heard about trade- Recess, “young pig” idea 
marked _ sausage. for all it was worth. 
When Mr. Walsh “We'll let the peo- 
started to outline ple know they are 
his plans, several getting the real 


difficulties confront- 





thing when they buy 





ed him. Among 
them was the fact 
that he realized the 
impossibility of selling genuine 
pork sausage for eleven or twelve 
cents when loins were going over 
the retailer’s counter at eighteen 
or twenty cents. Taking the cost 
of the young pigs, imported spices 


COPY 





WRITTEN 
HUNGER 





our product,” is the 


TO BE A 
MAKER way the concern rea- 
soned it out. 
When first Pittsburghers saw 


the advertisements with pigs in 
them, they thought it unusual, 
some thought it repelling. After 
they had read about fresh young 
pigs, imported spices and so on for 





















a little while they began to realize 
that “young pig” sausage was 
exactly what they wanted. Soon 
the hotels changed menus to read 
“young pig sausage,” thus for- 
saking the “country” and “farm” 
appellations that had _ been 
formerly employed. 

Then butchers began to notice 
customers peering into the show- 
cases, seeing the little white ‘“Dun- 
evy” tags and quickly asking for 
a pound or two. Before they 
knew it the brand was well es- 
tablished. 

“Our campaign has been fully 
satisfactory,” said Mr. Walsh the 
other day. “Once in a long while 
we run across an unscrupulous 
dealer who cuts the price or ties 
our tags onto sausage made from 
odds and ends. But we have very 
little trouble in that respect. As 
to price maintenance, we have 
practically no difficulty. It’s a 
plain case of reasoning. The deal- 
er knows he can’t sell at less than 
twenty cents and make anything, 
so he seldom tries to.” 
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RECEIVER FOR FEDERAL BIS- 
CUIT COMPANY 


A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against the Federal Biscuit Com- 
any of 100 Hudson street, with 
ranches in nine other cities, and 
Judge Hough appointed Cornelius W. 
Wickersham receiver of the assets, 
which are estimated at $250,000, with 
authority to carry on the business for 
thirty days. 

The company was incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware on July 20, 1910, 
with capital stock of $30,000,000, of 
which $12,000,000 was preferred and 
$18,000,000 common, to consolidate va- 
rious independent manufacturers not 
connected with the National Biscuit 
Company. 

——_—__+2+---___ 


IN FOUR LANGUAGES 


The American Exporter announces 
that hereafter it will be published in 
four editions instead of two. In addi- 
tion to the present English and Spanish 
editions, there will be published, begin- 
ning with the March issue, a German 
edition to be called Der Amerikanischer 
Exporter, and beginning with April a 
French edition to be called L’Exporta- 
teur Americain, 

The German edition will cover North- 
ern Europe; the French edition will 
cover France, Belgium, Italy, Portugal, 
Greece, parts of Switzerland, Balkan 
States, parts of Turkey, Egypt and 
Northern Africa. 

















FACTS AND FIGURES FOR ADVERTISERS 


The FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 





carried 504,444 inches. 
Florida. 
in Florida by 19,699. 


averages 5000 per day. 
Sunday 28,610. 


paid the remainder. 


225 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 








carried 1910, 415,800 inches paid advertising. 
Increase of 88,644 inches. 
age of 13882 inches per day. 


We carried 92,571 want ads, exceeding any other paper 


Increase in circulation for Dec., 1911, over Dec., 1910, 
Sworn circulation 
Daily 25,676. 

Ayers directory gives 15 -publications in 
P. O. receipts from these for 1911, 
Union paid of this amount $14,473.77. 


New Rate Card for 1912, 5 cents per line Flat Rate. 


Benjamin & Kentnor Co., Special Representatives, 
and People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


FLORIDA PUBLISHING CO. 


Jacksonville, Florida. 


1911 we 
Aver- 
Exceeding any paper in 


Dec., 1911, 
Jacksonville. 
$20,071.54. Times- 
Fourteen others 
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SMALL ADS FERTILIZE IN- 
SURANCE FIELD 





FOR FIFTEEN YEARS A PITTSBURGH 
AGENT HAS KEPT THEM GOING 
THREE TIMES A WEEK IN NEWS- 
PAPERS—-WHAT THE CONTINUOUS 
CHAIN OF LITTLE MESSAGES HAS 
DONE—-EXPERIMENTS WITH KEYED 
COPY 





By Laurence Griswold. 


In general, the matter of life in- 
surance advertising has resolved 
itself into localized publicity car- 
ried on by agents. The’ newspa- 
pers of New York City have of 
late been carrying rather spicy 
copy of these hustling gentlemen. 
But perhaps this special slant of 
life insurance activity has been no 
better done than it has by the 
Edward A. Woods Agency, of 
Pittsburgh. 

Fifteen years ago the Woods 
agency foresaw the necessity of 
telling people about the desirabil- 
ity of life insurance and then of 
following up this educational work 
by going to prospects with specific 
arguments. 

“Tf advertising can’t sell insur- 
ance direct,” thought Mr. Woods, 
“it can go a long ways toward 
paving the way for an Equitable 
representative.” 

So with this idea in mind, the 
Equitable branch in Pittsburgh 
made several tests. At the conclu- 
sion of them it was decided to run 
rather small copy with new text 
every week. It was further de- 
cided to run this copy regularly 
(three times a week in each news- 
paper) over a long period. Copy 
was to be directed with the one 
idea of pounding home the needs 
for life insurance, giving whys and 
wherefores readily intelligible to 
grown-ups and children, corpora- 
tions and small dealers. Since the 
agency firmly believed that it had 
the best things to offer in the way 
of policies, it naturally drew the 
inference that a fair share of the 
business stimulated by the news- 
paper advertising would be pro- 
cured by the forty or more Equi- 
table agents then at work in the 
Pittsburgh territory. 


This foreshadowing of fifteen 
years ago was very accurate. Dur- 
ing the time from then until now, 
the plan originally outlined has 
been followed religiously. News- 
papers have been employed to the 
exclusion of all other mediums. 
Each year the appropriation has 
been increased until last year 
about $6,000 was used for the pur- 
chase ef little spaces. 

There has been nothing extrava- 
gant about the yearly outlay but 
the long chain of little preach- 
ments has brought the newspaper 
readers into a new way of think- 
ing when it comes to life insur- 
ance, and has contributed a sub- 
stantial share to the expansion of 
the Woods agency. 

None of the other agencies in 
this field has done anything in 
the way of timely advertising. 
“What’s the use,” was the rather 





that a large number 
of men of your age 
and type and in your 
present state of good 
health will .die next 
year. You may be one 
of that number 
Have you enough Life, 
Insurance? 
THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
“Strongest in the World.” 


THE EDWARD A. WOODS AGENCY 
Frick Building. 


Ci: course you know 





ONE OF THE LONG-CONTINUED NEWSPAPER 
SERIES 


weak explanation offered by the 
representative of another agency 
just a few days ago, “the Equi- 
table does it all for us. On Mon- 
day I sold a $20,000 corporation 
policy on the strength of those 
little notices you see in the pa- 
pers.” 

It happened that this agent told 
his story in the Woods agency 
offices. 


“More power to you,” was the 


~— 
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way a Woods man replied to the 
narrator. “That’s just what we 
have always tried to do. Push life 


insurance. We will see that our 
company gets its share. Leave 
that to us.” 


There is no question as to the 
pulling power of these little spaces. 
As an experiment, keyed copy is 
run once in a while. Just the 
week before Christmas an adver- 
tisement with a coupon was used. 
Within a day or so after its ap- 
pearance more than a hundred 
readers had taken the trouble to 
mail in the coupon with a request 
for more information about the 
use of policies as Christmas gifts. 
If the past is any criterion, not a 
few of these will be turned into 
actually written policies. 

———-— +2 + 


AND THERE YOU ARE 

Willie—“Pal” 

Father—“Yes, my son.” 

Willie—“‘Has money a religion?” 

Father—‘Hm! I hardly think so, 
Willie.” 3 

Willie—“Then why is it split up into 
denominations?” 


THE ORIGIN OF ADVERTISING 
MEN 





INTERNATIONAL HarvestER COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 
Cuicaco, Jan. 3, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I do not believe that you altogether 
realize what an influential little maga- 
zine you have. I have received half a 
dozen or so letters from other business 
organizations regarding our follow-up 
as the result of my article which you 
published in your issue of December 21. 

My own experience with Printers’ 
InK is sort of odd. Way back in 1903, 
when I was a sophomore at Harvard, 
more interested in anthropolo than 
in advertising, my rooummnee, "arald 
Parmelee, cut out an advertisement 
from some magazine and won a prize of 
a year’s subscription from you in a 
certain contest that you were running 
at that time. We used to “scrap” for 
the magazine, and other feilows would 
come in to read it. 

You had quite a coterie of admirers 
amid those classic halls, and no doubt 
several of them were projected into the 
advertising buginess largely through 
reading Printers’ Ink. 

Dovucias Matcoum. 
a. 


The Hastings Table Company, of 
Hastings, Mich., is preparing to launch 
a $15,000 advertising campaign under 
the direction of the Dean-iticie Adver- 
tising service. 




















quantity. 


Journalism. 


The Atlanta Constitution 


Presents a rare combination of quality and 


It is Atlanta’s only morning paper, and for 
over forty-three years it has occupied the 
foremost position in the ranks of Southern 


In Editorial excellence and in the pulling 
power of its advertising columns it stands 
alone in this section of the country. 


Sworn Average Daily Circulation for December 


44, 746! 








JAMES R. HOLLIDAY, Advertising Manager 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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OGDEN DEPLORES WASTE- 
FUL ADVERTISING 





AMOUNTS IGNORANTLY SQUANDERED 
WOULD MAKE HIM MULTI-MIL- 
LIONAIRE—DINED BY SPHINX CLUB 
AND MADE LIFE MEMBER 





The Sphinx Club of New York 
dined Robert Curtis Ogden, tor- 
merly a partner of John Wana- 
maker, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
January 8, making him a life 
member and presenting him 
with a set of resolutions. 

At the guest table were George 
B. Van Cleve, president; Charles 
A. Schieren, Borough President 
George McAneny, Dr. Albert 
Shaw, Wilton Merle Smith, the 
Rev. H. B. Frissell and Job 
Hedges, who was_toastmaster. 
Telegrams were read from Gov. 
Woodrow Wilson, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, John Wanamaker, Ja- 
cob H. Schiff, Ellis A. Gimbel, 
L. L. Lewis and Charles W. Kent. 

President Taft wrote that “it 
would have been a great pleasure 
to have joined in paying tribute to 
the work of Robert Curtis Ogden, 
whose self-sacrificing efforts in be- 
half of his fellowmen deserves 
such unstinted praise. I know 
what I am talking about and I 
am glad to say this.” 

When Mr. Ogden arose to 
speak he was greeted with a whirl- 
wind of applause. His speech in 
general was an optimistic outlook 
upon industrial and social work. 
He particularily emphasized the 
need of a workable profit-sharing 

plan. 

In recalling his experiences as 
an advertiser, he said: 

“I remember as though in a pre- 
vious incarnation that once I was 
an advertiser, never a_ profes- 
sional, always an amateur, but al- 
ways proud of my share in the 
calling. And yet there was always 
to me a tinge of sadness about 
advertising in general—so much 
of it was unworthy of its cost 
in labor and money. So much 
of it was wasteful because not 
properly prepared and unwisely 
directed. Oh, the loss of it! If 
I could only possess the money 
that I have seen squandered in 
ignorant advertising I would now 


be a plutocrat, a multi-millionaire. ° 


The trouble still exists. The im- 
agination is strained over the 
great possibilities involved in the 
point. 

“It is something to be in a pro- 
fession that at one time claimed 
Charles Lamb. It was when he 
was engaged in writing advertise- 
ments for a lottery in London and 
failed at it. Lamb was a master 
of most delicate and refined Eng- 
lish, with remarkable power of 
witticism and of the pathos born 
of bitter experience, that gave 
him remarkable power of expres- 
sion. But his failure was for the 
present guild of advertisers better 
than success. ; 

“It is something for the adver- 
tiser of to-day to succeed when 
Lamb failed. There is genius in 
the advertising of to-day. It is 
narrated of Thackeray that, hav- 
ing completed writing the great 


. scene between Rawdon Crawley 


and Becky Sharp, he brought his 
clenched fist down on the table 
and, with a robust expletive, ex- 
claimed: ‘That is a stroke of 
genius.’ And so might the in- 
ventor of the term ‘Uneeda Bis- 
cuit,” for that was a stroke of 
genius that covers the continent 
and has enough in it to make the 
fortune of its author. And there 
are others but, thus far, Uneeda 
Biscuit is peerless.” 





NEW MEMBERS OF A.N. A.M. 





The following are newly elected 
members of the A. N. A. M.: J. H. 
Foster, advertising manager, Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, Scran- 


ton, Pa.; L. B. Jones, advertising man- 
ey _ Kodak Co., Rochester, 
A. Norton, sales manager, 
Wallace & Sons Mig. Co., Walling- 
ord. Conn.; E. Potter, sales and 
advertising manager, South Bend 
Watch Co., South Bend, Ind.; and 
Lucien arner, secretary, the 
Warner Brothers company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., Redfern Corset. 
A Evans, advertisin manager of 
the Lozier Motor Co., etroit, now 
represents that company in the Associa- 
tion, succeeding A. Emise, who is 
now manager of sales department of 
that company. 
The membership total is now 126. 
—_————+or— 


R. R. Cronkhite has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Berlin Ma- 
chine Works, of Beloit, Wis., to act 
as advertising counselor *with Offices at 
Rockford, III. 











_ 
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The best way to nationally standardize your 
brand to dealers is through a publication for 
which both he and his regular customers sub- 














The other day in Syracuse I bought a copy of the 
Post-Standard, and was interested in a full-page of 
Hudson Brothers (local distributors) advertising 
White House Coffee, because they listed the dealers 
in the nearby towns from whom the reader could buy 
White House Coffee. 


I naturally wondered how many subscribers we 











had in those very towns. 





I found on my return that 1602 families in 43 towns 
named in that advertisement already subscribe for the 
Christian Herald, and that 18 of the very retail grocers 
mentioned were also Christian Herald subscribers. 








Since the proportion of dealers, as well as con- 
sumers, already subscribing to the Christian Herald, 
is so great in 43 towns, think how many dealers you 
could reach in our 33,859 towns,—at the same time 
reaching the very families who regularly buy from 
them and who tell us the Christian Herald is their 
favorite periodical. 

The Christian Herald is the best publication through 
which to reach both the leading families in these 33,859 





towns and the very retailers with whom they deal, 





because it is strongest in those communities where 

other high-grade mediums grow light in circulation. 
If you really want to increase your small-town dis- 

tribution. may we give you further information? 


AD tAoat 


Advertising Manager. 
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1911 The Most Prosperous Year in the History 
of the 


MEMPHIS 
NEWS SCIMITAR 


336,980 us. 


Lines 


ADVERTISING GAIN 


7,200 Increase in Circulation 


For six years THE NEWS SCIMITAR has made a positive 
and consistent gain in advertising. Despite vicissitudes 
and handicaps imposed upon it by selfish interest, because 
of its indefatigable and unceasing fight for principle before 
self, and notwithstanding its uncompromising attitude on 
questions of paramount importance to the greatest number 
of its community, and the elimination of much undesirable 
advertising, THE NEWS SCIMITAR has enjoyed steady 
and gratifying progress in advertising as well as in circula- 
tion and influence. 

SIX YEARS GAINS IN ADVERTISING OVER THE 

PRECEDING YEAR 





1906 =| 1907 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 
Panic Year | _ Sunday 

| Discontinued 

281,148 | 486,010 | 68,936 | 202,314 , 950,278 | 336,980 
lines _ _lines [_ lines | lines | lines — __lines 


THE WHY AND WHEREFORE OF IT ALL 


A newspaper’s standing in its com- all the news of the day first is bound 






munity is eventually fixed by the value 
of the service it renders to the people 
of that community. 

A newspaper whose ownership is free 
from entangling alliances and which 
renders at all times every service in its 
power to the good of the greatest num- 
ber is bound to be carefully read by its 
readers, who believe in it and stand _b 
it. Such newspapers develop the SU. 
PREME QUALITY as advertising 
mediums. 

A newspaper that day after day and 
week after week combines honesty in 
purpose with the publication of most 


to have the most attention from the 
newspaper readers in its community. 
Furthermore, there is always a positive 
and dominant response to the adver- 
tising from the readers of the afternoon 
newspaper that is supreme in its field. 
It reaches ninety per cent of the people, 
at a time when they have the leisurely 
hours to read and reflect. 

This fact makes the advertising columns 
of the afternoon newspaper the surest, 
shortest, safest and most economical 
channel connecting the customer with 
the merchant. 


Nothing Can Stop It 


Represented by PAUL BLOCK, Inc., 
NEW YORK, 250 Fifth Avenue. 





Steger Building, CHICAGO. 
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HOW STUDEBAKER GOT 
AND KEPT FOREIGN 
TRADE 





KNOTTY QUESTION OF LOCAL REPRE- 
SENTATION SOLVED IN SENSIBLE 
WAY—SPANISH-AMERICANS WHO 


WANT TO DEAL DIRECT—IMPORT- ° 


ANCE OF FINDING OUT ABOUT 
CHARACTER OF SALES AGENTS— 
THE RIGHT KIND OF ORGANIZATION 
TO HANDLE EXPORT SALES 





By Alexander T. Cathcart, 
For six years Export Sales Manager of 
Studebaker Brothers | Company. 
Now Eastern Advertising Man- 
ager for La Hacienda. 

For a generation or more the 
Studebaker Company had _ been 
shipping vehicles to all parts of 
the world, on orders that came to 
them mainly unsought. That re- 
sulted from the ingrained knowl- 
edge that the wandering Ameri- 
can had, no matter in what part 
of the great outside world he hap- 
pened to be. 

But this was not real business. 
It was sporadic only. One year 
a considerable volume might re- 
sult, and the next year draw a 
blank only. The indications, how- 
ever, showed indubitably that 
the American who knew condi- 
tions here, and who recognized 
conditions in whatever country he 
might happen to be, believed the 
Studebaker vehicles met require- 
ments, that with proper systemat- 
ized efforts the company could 
make the native users and the 
merchants who catered to them 
subscribe to the same belief; and 
in 1896 they took up in a serious 
way the development of their for- 
eign business, and a few years 
later organized an export depart- 
ment to care for it in all its de- 
tails. 

To illustrate some of the occur- 
rences that happened in the early 
years, I would say that on one of 
my trips from a Latin-American 
country some years ago I met.a 
salesman for an American auto- 
mobile company, who stated with 
considerable satisfaction that he 
had just disposed of seven cars, 
consigned to a native agent. This 
was one of the first considerable 
orders placed for American auto- 


mobiles outside of the United 
States. On my return to this 
country some two years later I 
made inquiries regarding the prog- 
ress and the success had from this 
automobile venture. 

The gentleman from whom I 
expected information said to me: 
“Come with me and I will show 
you just what the result was.” 
He took me back into the patio 
of the hotel and showed me a 
car and said, “There they are. 
This car represents practically the 
whole seven. The manufacturer’s 
representative handed the line 
over to a native of the country 
who knew nothing about automo- 
bile construction. The cars were © 
consigned to him, and he was to 
make returns as sales were made. 
He knew nothing about automo- 
bile construction in general, nor of 
this car in particular. As fast as 
a part broke or went wrong, he 
supplied the defective part with a 
similar one from one of the other 
cars. The result is that the car 
you see there is all that is left, 
and practically all of its parts 
originally belonged to some one 
or other of the first seven cars.” 

That experience illustrates well 
the condition which the Stude- 
baker Company endeavored to 
avoid. In their selection of agents 
to represent them in foreign coun- 
tries, it was always their first 
thought to pick out the firm or 
person who had the most intimate 
knowledge of the vehicle business. 
That counted more with them 
than mere capital or other require- 
ments, and in spite of their nat- 
ural anxiety to open up new ter- 
ritory they let this weigh upon and 
follow whatever consideration it 
was necessary to give to the se- 
lection of the agent himself. 

As far back as 1896 or 1897 the 
Studebaker Company decided that 
the business coming to them from 
foreign countries justified them in 
organizing a department whose 
sole care should be attention to 
this business and its development 
to its greatest extent. They fur- 
ther, after mature deliberation, 
concluded that the best method of 
obtaining the maximum results 
was to take up, not the whole 
world, but one country at a time, 
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and as the nearest country and the 
one from which the greatest re- 
sults could be expected they fixed 
upon Mexico as their first sys- 
tematic effort in the foreign trade. 
In 1896 they sent one of their 
most experienced sales representa- 
tives to the City of Mexico, with 
instructions to secure for them the 
best Mexican agent to handle their 
lines. The representative was 
chosen because of his knowledge 
of the vehicles, rather than be- 
cause of his knowledge of Span- 
ish or things Mexican. Not that 
the Studebaker Company did not 
recognize the value of a traveler 
who could speak Spanish and who 
understood conditions in Mexico, 
but because they felt that in un- 
dertaking a new proposition there, 
the man who ‘understood what 
they had and what they could fur- 
nish would be better for them 
than simply a man who knew the 
language and the ideas of the peo- 
ple he was calling upon. Théy 
further knew that a few months in 
Mexico would enable their repre- 
sentative to gain a certain knowl- 
edge of the language, but that if 
he spent a long time there he 
would not know the vehicle busi- 
ness, nor the particular’ conditions 
that governed it. 

This representative arranged 
with one of the leading firms in 
Mexico City to handle the Stude- 
baker line, and originally the en- 
tire Republic was considered as 
his territory. Later, however, 
this was found to be all wrong, 
and other agents were appointed 
in the same manner, that is, by a 
direct representative of the com- 
pany calling upon them and going 
thoroughly into conditions. These 
agents are visited regularly, just 
as the dealers in the United 
States are, by representatives from 
the factory, making two or three 
trips a year. 

The Studebaker Company has 
always followed this system of 
sending a competent man from 
the factory to the country which is 
being opened, whose duty it is 
to appoint sales agents, after in- 
vestigation of the actual condi- 
tions, which include credit, the 
agent’s facility for getting busi- 
ness, the territory he can cover, 





etc. It is not essentially differ- 
ent from the process of opening 
new territory in the United States. 
The same features must be con- 
sidered. No manufacturer would 
think of appointing an agent in 
New York, or Omaha, or Ogden, 
without finding out something 
about him, and something more 
definite than could be obtained by 
correspondence only. Even the 
street on which he is located has 
some bearing on his fitness to 
carry the line. One would hardly 
consider an agent for heavy ma- 
chinery who is located in the mid- 
dle of Broadway’s wholesale dry- 
goods district, for example, yet 
appointments just as inappropriate 
as that are often made in the ex- 
port field, simply from lack of 
definite knowledge. 

The result of the Mexican ex- 
perience proved to the Stude- 
baker Company that, following 
out the same lines, should pro- 
duce for them similar results in 
Cuba, the West Indies and South 
America, and in later years repre- 
sentatives were sent from the fac- 
tory, who worked on precisely the 
same plans as the original repre- 
sentative who went to Mexico 
City. Havana was visited, Rio 
Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, Punta 
Arenas, Valparaiso and Santiago, 
Chili, Lima, Peru and Panama, 
and in each place the firm or per- 
son that seemed to be most fitted 
to push the vehicle business was 
appointed an agent and given all 
facilities to carry on the work. 
Exactly the same system was fol- 
lowed in developing the trade in 
these latter places. The writer 
visited all of these countries, con- 
sidered the conditions there, in- 
terviewed the principal importing 
merchants, talked with the natives, 
the ultimate consumers, and final- 
ly decided that particular firms 
were the best fitted to handle the 
line. Then they were regularly 
constituted agents. 

Sometimes it was found that on 
account of the prevailing condi- 
tions the vehicle business could 
hardly be expected to develop to 
any satisfactory volume. In such 
cases, a correspondent was ap- 
pointed, who, on the basis of a 
nominal commission, agreed to 
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¢ 
THE CANTON MAGAZINE CO. 
announces the appointment of 


Mr. Will C. Izor 


as Advertising Manager of 


To-day’s Magazine 


with offices at 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


MR. IZOR will be ably assisted by 
Mr. Conrad B. Kimball in the capacity 
of Assistant Advertising Manager. 


MR. CHAS. DORR will be New 
England Representative, with offices at 
6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


HOWSE & LITTLE CO., Western 
Managers, People’s Gas Building, 
Chicago, III. 


All live wires—The story of TO-DAY’S 
you will soon hear, and tt is worth knowing. 
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NASHVILLE BANNER 


CIRCULATION GROWTH 











The one sure register of a newspaper’s popularity, in- 
fluence and prestige is its circulation. 

The standard by which a newspaper’s value as an ad- 
vertising medium is measured is also its circulation. 

Newspaper circulation has two dimensions—QUAN- 
TITY or the number of its readers and QUALITY or 
the general character of its readers. 

In both of these dimensions the Banner’s circulation 
ranks high. 

The quality of the Banner’s circulation is guaranteed 
by the fact that its collections from subscribers average 
almost 100 per cent regularly, while all of its mail sub- 
scriptions are paid in advance. 

Thus a high average of intelligence and financial abil- 
ity among its readers is assured. They are the people 
who count both in ability to purchase advertised articles 
and as an intellectual force in the community. 

The quantity of the Banner’s circulation is established 
by the publisher’s sworn statements, which are verified 
from time to time by the auditors of the Association of 
American Advertisers. The average daily circulation for 
the year 1911 was— 


43,177 


The following table tells the interesting story of the 
steady, solid growth of the Nashville Banner’s circulation 
during the last ten years: 
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The bona fide circulation of the Nashville Banner is 
guaranteed to be more than that of the other daily news- 
papers cf Nashville combined. 





Representative Foreign Advertising 
BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY 
225 Fifth Ave., New York People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 
EDGAR M. FOSTER, Business Manager, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





























use his best endeavors to keep the 
Studebaker name before the con- 
sumers in his section, and to di- 
vert what few orders there might 
be to that company, and to keep 
the company regularly informed 
of any change in conditions, or 
any new enterprises that might 
require equipments that the Stude- 
bakers could furnish. In that way, 
either through agents regularly 
appointed, or correspondents, the 
Studebaker Company kept in 
touch with all parts of the world 
that they had deliberately decided 
to add to their selling territory. 
In this world-wide search for 
new outlets for the products of 
their factories, they naturally ran 
up against cond:tions peculiar to 
the different countries their repre- 
sentatives invaded. First and most 
important would be changes in 
style from regular catalogue stock. 
This they never hesitated to do, 
provided the volume of the busi- 
ness to be expected justified the 
expense they would be put to in 
sampling and in filling the pre- 
liminary orders. Secondly, on the 
credits: In all the operations of 
the Studebaker Company, both in 
the United States and abroad, 
they have never refused to give 
any firm or person whatever credit 
was due them or him. The mere 
fact that they were not located in 
the United States did not blind 
their vision to the further fact 
that outside of the confines of the 
Union there were firms and per- 
sons who by long years of fa- 
vorable dealings with their fellow- 
men had earned the right to have 
their commercial transactions 
passed through in the same way 
that similar firms and individuals 
in the United States were treated. 
So, consequently, when the Stude- 
bakers decided upon any particu- 
lar firm or person to represent 
them, they at the same time ac- 
corded to them or him the same 
terms of payment that they would 
give to corresponding concerns in 
the United States. That is, they 
had enough faith in the commer- 
cial honor of the merchants of the 
world, or that part of the world 
they dealt with, to say to them— 
“As far as our books are con- 
cerned, you stand as high to-day 
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as your confreres in the United 
States.” Thus they won the con; 
fidence of the buying classes, 
whether merchant or consumer, in 
whatever part of the world they 
essayed to do business. 

The advantage of sending our 
own men was this: In the first 
place, we had understandable ac- 
counts of the conditions. We 
knew whether our catalogued 
styles were or were not suited to 
their conditions. If they were not, 
we knew wheiher the differences 
were or were not insurmountable, 
from a manufacturing standpoint. 
We further knew that the people 
our men had selected were the 
best, as far as our line was con- 
cerned, that we could get. 

From the start, the Studebaker 
Company used space in every ex- 
port paper of any standing that 
circulated in the countries under 
development. They have always 
believed in world-wide publicity. 
They have used local advertising, 
with splendid effect, but never 
have cut off the general adver- 


tising. 
We did not advertise for 
agents, but devoted the entire 


space to the merits of the goods 
themselves. The appointment of 
agents was entirely in the hands 
of the travelers, and they were 
given free range of judgment. 

After an agent was appointed, 
he looked after his own local 
advertising. 

The manufacturer who is to- 
day contemplating a venture into 
the export field, may, in my 
opinion, learn several things from 
this Studebaker campaign. First 
and foremost is the importance 
of finding out about his sales 
agents; who they are, where they 
are, what they can do. And there 
is no way of doing this so well 
as by sending a responsible man 
to see with his own eyes. This 
applies in all cases except the 
purely maji-order propositions, 
where the consumer buys from a 
catalogue and sends ‘his remit- 
tance with his order. 

Choose a man who knows the 
goods and can sell the goods. 
These are the first considerations, 
If he is familiar with the lan- 
guage and the customs, so much 
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the better, but no amount of 
familiarity with those things will 
make up for lack of information 
regarding the goods. Too many 
concerns rely upon natives who 
have spent a few months visiting 
the factory with the purpose of 
going back’ home as _ representa- 
tives for the line. 

We found, moreover, that it 
was not enough to make one trip, 
secure a capable agent and leave 
him to his own devices. It 
doesn’t work abroad any better 
than it would work here. Fre- 
quent visits from the factory are 
necessary to keep the agents in- 
terested, help them‘ with prob- 
lems which arise, and to see that 
they are properly caring for the 
particular line. In the year in 
which your representative has 
been absent, the agent may have 
taken on a dozen new lines with- 
out your knowledge, to which he 
is giving a large share of his 
attention. Getting good service 
out of foreign agents is just as 
much a matter of keeping ever- 
lastingly at it as is the case at 
home, 

The manager of the export de- 
partment should be_ responsible 
for the whole of the export cam- 
paign; inquiries, sales. credits, 
collections, packing, shipments— 
everything. The accounting depart- 
ment in the average establishment 
is often incapable of caring for ex- 
port collections. Systems vary with 
different countries just as much 
as the peoples differ. A man 
whom the credit department would 
turn down, may be the best pos- 
sible agent in a given territory. 
A consignment forwarded by the 
regular shipping department might 
reach the consignee so overloaded 
with “extras” that he would be 
lost to the nearest competitor. A 
trifling matter of a couple of un- 
necessary inches in the height of 
a packing case may add several 
dollars to the freight charges. 
The export sales manager must 
know those things, and must have 
the authority to enforce his rul- 


ings. 
On the whole it may be stated 
that the Studebaker Company 


wanted the foreign business, and 
went after it in a reasonable way. 
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It studied each country in turn, 
got first-hand information, and 
adapted the system to fit the de- 
mands. 


viscseadeilidaiaaeastaaiisie 
INDEPENDENT MEMORANDUM 
CONCERNING INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 





On behalf of the independent manu 
facturers of agricultural implements 
Francis J. Lowe, of New York, has filed 
with the Committee on Rules of the 
House of Representatives a memoran- 
dum with respect to the Foster resolu- 
tion, which contemplates a Congres- 
sional investigation of the International 
Harvester Company. 

Mr. Lowe, in hs memorandum, says 
the independent manufacturers propose, 
among other things, to prove the fol- 
lowing: 

That over forty firms have failed or 
been entirely wiped out of existence on 
account of the methods pursued by the 
International Harvester Company and 
in direct violation of the Shermaf¥ law. 

That notwithstanding the deéreased 
cost of production, estimated at 30 per 
cent on each machine, and the decreased 
cost of selling machines, involving such 
item$ as rents for- salesroom (formerly 
five in each center) and now only sales- 
room, the laying off of 12,000 pos cl 
or what is known as blockmen, the I. H. 
Co. has advanced the prices on all 
classes of agricultural machinery 20 pe: 
cent in the past ten years. 

That this combine controls freight 
rates on land and sea, and as their an- 
nual report claims domestic sales of $57, 
000,000 and foreign sales $35,000,000 
and sales of steel products and binder 
twine of over $10,000,000 last year, ‘t 
can readily be seen that they have dic 
tated rates of freight on all products. 

That machines costing. $27 to manu- 
facture are sold in the United States 
for $75 and in fore’gn countries for 
$55, delivered in any part of the world; 
that machines costing $38.50 are sold in 
the United States for $175 and in for- 
e'gn countries for $125; that the general 
line is sold at a profit of 100 to 150 per 
cent at home and in many instances at 
cost in foreign countries. 

That the form of contract sent out 
by the I. H. Company to the American 
farmers or dealers makes it absolutely 
imposs ble for them to purchase any 
machines or implements used on the 
farm unless the same machines or im 
plements are manufactured or controlled 
by the I. H. Company. If they do so 
they forfeit all special discount. 

That. as shown by the investigation 
of the ‘Stanley committee the I. H. Com- 
pany can purchase iron and steel at low- 
er prices and better terms than any 
concern engaged in the manufacture of 
farming tools. 

That the I. H. Company is buy:ng 
nails, paint, lumber finished and in the 
rough, hemp, etc., at prices 50 per cent 
less than any independent manufacturer 
through a rebate system. 
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Hereafter the 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


Will be Published in 


FOUR EDITIONS 
INSTEAD OF TWO 





Commencing with the March number, 1912, the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER will be published in 
separate German and French editions in addition to 
the present English and Spanish. 

This will make four separate editions of the paper 
—English every month, Spanish every month, Ger- 
man every other month, and French every other 
month. 

The German issue will be published in March, 
May, July, etc., the French in April, June, August, 
etc. 

With these two new editions we will be in a posi- 
tion to tell the story of American manufacturers to 
much greater advantage in every country where the 
German and French languages are used commer- 
cially. For instance, in the Russian Empire, Scandi- 
navia, Netherlands, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Switzerland, Portugal, Mediterranean countries, 
Brazil, and German and French Colonies in Asia, 
Africa and South America. 

The tremendous increase of efficiency which this 
change will give the AMERICAN EXPORTER 
as an advertising medium may be gained by a glance 
at an atlas or by referring to statistics of exports to 
the countries reached. With the aid of these two new 
additions, THE MARKETS OF EUROPE, ASIA 
AND AFRICA WILL BE COVERED IN A 
MANNER NEVER BEFORE OPEN TO THE 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURER. 


Further particulars will be gladly submitted on application 


AMERICAN EXPORTER ™ Newoa=" 
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Portland 
Oregon 


“‘The City That Does Things’’ 


Building construction - $ 19, 178,874.00 
Bank Clearances - - 557,464,848.17 
(An increase of 40 million) 


This building growth and bank 
record shows a wonderful market 
for your goods. 


The Evening 
Telegram 


“‘The Paper That Does Things’’ 


Circulation January 1, 1911 - 31,750 
Circulation December 30, 1911 - 36,340 


Local advertising exceeded evening 
competitor-by 3,9073 inches. 


Automobile advertising 13,7053 
inches. A record for an evening 
paper without a Sunday. This cir- 
culation growth and advertising rec- 
ord shows that The Telegram 
is the advertising medium for this 
market. 


The Evening 


Telegram 
Portland, Oregon 


Eastern Representatives 
VERREE & CONKLIN, New York, Chicago 


“features” 
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THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD 
POLICY BEHIND “ONYX” 





HOSIERY 
(Continued from page 6) 
reach of people of ordinary 

means. 


We feel that our business, in 
one sense, is only in its infancy, 
and we look forward to general 
and steady increase. Twenty-five 
years of experience has only 
served to strengthen us in our 
belief that a staple product can 
and should be advertised, and that 
it is not only unnecessary but a 
mistaken policy to search for 
which may be made 
the basis for a sensational appeal. 

The ° principles of successful 
salesmanship apply to successful 
advertising. You will find the 
best salesmen do not introduce 
“side issues” into their talk. They 
try to make the prospect conceu- 
trate on the most vital idea. The 
salesman who introduces many 
irrelevant things into his talk and 
asks the possible customer to fol- 
low him on a mental hare-and- 
hounds’ race does not build up a 
reputation as a “closer.” That is 
why we keep our advertising on 
a straight middle - 0% -the- road 
policy. 

If anyone were trying to extract 
a moral from the history of 
“Onyx” success, I suppose it 
could best be summed up in the 
single word, “Consistency.” We 
have tried to be consistent in the 
general tone of our talk to the 
public, consistent in adhering to 
a plain, common-sense policy of 
merchandising and consistent in 
never giving the people a chance 
to forget our trade-mark. 

If modern developments in ad- 
vertising mean anything they 
mean that advertising is nothing 
more than an adequate interpre- 
tation to possible buyers of your 
goods. This being so, Lord & 
Taylor have consistently en- 
deavored to so write their adver- 
tising that it will not misinterpret 
the product into the making of 
which we have put a quarter- 
century of our efforts. It seems 
to me that any element of ex- 
travagance, or even hysteria, is 
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most unwise. Straining after ef- 
fect has its inevitable result in 
copy which does not honestly 
represent the goods; indeed, the 
shrewd American, man or woman, 
instinctively, is apt to discount 
such “emphasis” and visit an un- 
conscious suspicion on the prod- 
uct. 
ee ae 
HOW WARNER’S SAFE CURE 
SAVED “EXPENSE” 





You may recall the experience of 
Warner’s Safe Cure. No one had before 
ever been quite as original in getting 
up ‘“‘taking,”’ “catching” and _ effectual 
advertising that “‘trapped’’ all into read- 
ing it as did Dr. Warner, who inaugu- 
rated that marvelous series of truly edu- 
cative items with advertisements hitched 
on in the early eighties. S> lum:nous 
were these “readers,’’ and so bright were 
ideas attached as advertisements, that I 
may call them regular comets. They 
were a tremendous success. They con- 
vinced us all that we had kidney dis: 
ease. This brought universal gloom. 
Then they showed us how certatn and 
pleasant was the cure—and general joy 
reigned. We all took Safe eo. 

Then some sharp chaps induced Dr. 
Warner to capitalize for a large amount, 
showing him how he’d been missing the 
real financial meat in the cocoanut—he 
had only been able to save up about 
$15,000,000 in twenty years under his 
regime. As he was to get the largest 
block of stock, and a needed rest, he 
permitted them to capitalize for $25,000,- 
000. The first little item of needless 
expenditure they sliced off was the mere 
pittance of $750,000 annually expended 
by the doctor in advertising—then the 
largest emount any single business ex- 
pended thus in the world. These ‘‘Na- 
poleons of finance’ said it was bosh 
to keep up advertising expenditures on 
an article that even royalty in Europe, 
nabobs in India, sheiks a the desert, 
sachems of the Indian tribes, chief Man- 
chus in China, mikados in Japan, as 
well as every American of all classes 
then recognized as not a want, but a 
panacea, a sine qua non, a ne plus ultra 
of life itself. No; they would add this 
$750,000 to their other enormous divi- 
dends on that $25,000,000 capital. 

Well, they succeeded—not only in cut- 
ting off this advertising expense, but 
likewise the desire for the cure—the 
sales, the dividends and even the $750,- 
000 they saved on advertising, as para 
doxical as this seems. I believe in these 
latter days some one is trying to re- 
convince us that we have bad kidneys, 
and need the cure. But, alas, I now 
use Arlington mineral water and will 
never need the cure again—From Ad- 
dress of W. A. Bowen to Fort Worth, 
Texas, Ad Men’s Club. 


—_——_+o+— 





John W. Hunter has been elected 
president of the Washington (D. C.) 
Herald Company. He became publisher 
of the Herald last July. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


TO AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 


23,000 
Copies 


Will be the February Cir- 
culation of the 


AUTO REVIEW 


As the Official 
and only Program 


For the Sixth Annual 
Automobile Show to be held 
at the St. Louis Coliseum, 
February 5th to 12th. 














15,000 copies will be care- 
fully distributed at the 
Show alone. 


Advertising rates will not 
be increased on account of 
the large additional circula- 
tion. 


Forms for Show Number 
will close on January 27th. 


You will be interested in the 
Special Write-up Feature. 
Wire or write today for 
particulars. 


AUTO REVIEW 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2301-03 Locust Street 
SAINT LOUIS 
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MAXIMUM POWER FOR AD- 
VERTISERS — HOW SE- 
CURED 





EACH ISSUE MUST MARK STEP IN 
CEMENTING BOND BETWEEN SUB- 
SCRIBER AND MAGAZINE — QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS IMPORTANT 
FEATURE ALWAYS—MUST GET INTO 
ATMOSPHERE OF SUBSCRIBER 





By O. F. Byxbee, 
Publisher, Inland Storekeeper, Chicago. 

No publisher should be discour- 
aged because the circulation of his 
paper is small as compared with 
that of his competitors, providing 
he knows that the subscribers he 
has are all capable of buying from 
his advertisers, are all paid in ad- 
vance, and are all interested in 
getting their papers every week or 
month. His percentage of results 
to advertisers will be high—and 
that is what holds advertising and 
secures new advertising. 

No subscriber should be re- 
tained on a list unless he pays 
his subscription. If he is not in- 
_ terested enough to pay his sub- 
scription, he certainly is not in- 
terested enough to pay the ad- 
vertiser. Every such subscriber 
helps to pull down the percentage 
of results. 

But there is something more 
than securing the right kind of 
subscribers, and something more 
than keeping your list paid in ad- 
vance, in order to secure the maxi- 
mum buying power for advertis- 
ers. And here is where the edi- 
torial department must do _ its 
share. The contents of the maga- 
zine must be of such a nature as 
to leave no doubt in the mind of 
the reader that the paper is of 
real practical assistance to him. 
Every issue must mark an ad- 
vance step in cementing the per- 
sonal bond between the subscriber 
and the magazine. Publish the 
subscribers’ letters; answer their 
letters, both by mail and through 
the magazine; lose no opportu- 
nity to publish a letter and an an- 
swer which will be of value to 
other readers and prompt them to 
also ask questions; give them the 
information they ask, whether it 
helps an advertiser or a non-ad- 
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vertiser; in fact, cultivate, in addi- 
tion to a “nose for news,” a nose 
for anything that will be helpful 
to your subscribers, and that will 
encourage more letters and more 
questions. 

Through these questions and an- 
swers you can do more direct 
work in an indirect manner to en- 
courage buying from advertisers 
than in any other way. If the 
publication goes to merchants, 
there should be something in every 
issue that will show the advan- 
tages of using more up-to-date 
fixtures, or the carrying in stock 
of certain lines of goods, the keep- 
ing up of stocks, etc. When a 
subscriber tells you his business 
troubles, it is easy to recommend 
a course of action that involves 
the purchase of one or more arti- 
cles advertised—and legitimately. 

In order to write a letter or 
prepare a circular that will influ- 
ence subscribers, you simply must 
put your wishes in the background 
and look at the matter from the 
subscriber’s point of view. This 
is hard to do, but it can be done, 
and once you are able to “see 
yourself as others see you,” pro- 
viding the look you get (from the 
other fellow’s viewpoint) is a 
pleasing one, then you will secure 
the subscribers. 

This cannot be accomplished by 
sitting at your office desk, scratch- 
ing your head, or by burning mid- 
night oil. You simply must get 
away from your environment, 
your own desires, and get into the 
atmosphere of the man you want 
to reach. 

Do not be so narrow as to think 
you know what he ought to want, 
or that you know how to edit a 
paper, how to arrange it, or any- 
thing else about it. Get right next 
to the man you are trying to in- 
terest. Find out what he wants— 
not what you think he ought to 
want. Spend a month of your 
valuable time, and five hundred 
dollars—yes, a thousand, if neces- 
sary—in traveling expenses. Ask 
him what he likes to read; how 
he likes it presented. Find out 
what he is reading, and why he 
reads it. Why, man, you can’t se- 
cure a subscription from him until 
you find out what he wants. 
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YOU CAN TALK TO 


MOE ieee 
ALL THE PEOPLE 
ALL THE TIME 


only by using 


Street Car Advertising 


“THE GOLDEN ROUTE TO SUCCESS” 


And you can talk to ALL the people for LESS 
THAN HALF it will cost you to talk to HALF 
OF THE PEOPLE any other way, or all 
other ways combined. We mean JUST THAT. 


ya@s-Read it again—analyze it! 


Street Car Advertising is SUPREME as the 
_. most ECONOMICAL and most EFFECTIVE 
§ National Advertising Service. 





We represent, exclusively, the Street Car service in more than 
three-fourths of the cities and towns in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands and Brazil. 
We plan and furnish every requisite of the largest and smallest 
vadvertising campaigns. 











Street Railways Advertising Company 


LARGEST ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 


WESTERN OFFICE: HOME OFFICE : PACIFIC COAST : 
First — Bank Bldg. Flatiron Building California Street 
icago 


New York San Francisco 
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When Your 
Advertising Pulls — 
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maximum results. The chief reason is that when 

the reader sees your ad. he does not happen to »e 
in a buying frame of mind—there has been nothing to 
impel him to connect up what you offer with what he 
wants. 


. 4 OU often feel that your advertising does not get 


But the readers who have been eagerly reading stories 
of men who have made good, editorials that urge to 
greater efforts, articles that tell how to make money in 
a dozen lines, departments that show just where these 
opportunities may be found— 


The minds of such readers are open 
and ready for your selling talk—eager 
to buy anything ycu advertise that will 
make them more efficient, more pros- 
perous, more comfortable. 


When you can find 200,000 such subscr:bers, 200,000 
families, 200,000 men and women eager to be more, do 
more, have more—you have a concentrated predispose d 
buying power that cannot be equalled. 


OPPORTUNITY gives you this buying power. Its 
readers are above the average for if they were not 
keen, aggressive people they “would not buy a maga- 
zine of progress and efficiency. Its circulation is prin- 
cipally in the small towns—it goes into the homes—that 
means that it fills an intimate place in the everyday 
lives of its readers, that it stands for something in 
their minds. 

Practical, specific, definite--OPPORTUNITY, does 
not keep its readers up in the air but puts them in the 
mood to act and tells them how to act. 


That’s why we have a record as a successful adver- 
tising medium. 


Write us for advertising rates and copy of our big 
January number. 


PPORTUNITY 


THE MAGAZINE OF PROGRESS 


CHARLES D. MITCHELL 


Advertising Manager 
15 SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 
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WASTEFUL TO FORSAKE 
OLD DISTRIBUTION 
CHANNELS 





FOR EXAMPLE, WITNESS THE FAIL- 
URES IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUS- 
TRY—HOW MAKER OF AN _ IM- 
PROVED PRODUCT MAY BENEFIT 
FROM GOOD WILL AND KNOWLEDGE 
OF TRADE HANDLING THE OLDER 
TYPE 





By S. Reid Warren, 
Managing Editor of Modern Delivery, 
Philadelphia. 

That “the longest way round is 
the nearest way home” often 
seems to be the guiding thought 
of a new industry in building up a 
distributing organization. This 
was true of the development of an 
organization for the distribution 
of pleasure automobiles, and _ it 
has been largely true also of the 
commercial car industry—so far. 

Yet the distribution of a new 
commodity would seem naturally 
to fall to the channels that for- 
merly distributed the product it is 
destined to supplant. For ex- 
ample, carpet sweepers are natu- 
rally sold through the same retail 
channels as brooms; vacuum 
cleaners through the same retail- 
ers as carpet sweepers. This is 
following the line of least resist- 
ance; appropriating to the use of 
the new enterprise the facilities 
developed by the old. 

Of course spirited rivalry and 
the opposition of the advocates of 
the older form of device serve to 
stimulate interest and make for 
more aggressive sales effort on 
the part of the advocates of the 
new; but keen rivalry, extraordi- 
nary aggressiveness, are not only 
expensive but are the cause of 
trade disturbances and prevent 
the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

If belts, for example. are likely 
to supersede suspenders, as sug- 
gested in a recent article in PrinT- 
ERS’ INK, it would be very much 
better for the industrial world 
that the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of belts be accomplished by 
the present manufacturers and 
distributors of suspenders rather 
than that there be started a war- 


iare between a new element and 
the old aimed at the final extermi- 
nation of the old. 

That injury to the older mer- 
cantile units in the distribution 
scheme is not the only result of 
a roundabout method of building 
a distributing organization has 
been proved by the experience of 
the automobile industry. The fre- 
quent near-panics of recent years; 
the large number. of failures in 
the automobile industry and the 
disturbing effects on other indus- 
tries entailed in the readjustment 
of the automobilé industry and the 
horse vehicle industry have, I be- 
lieve, in greater or less degree 
been caused by taking’ the longest 
way ’round as the nearest way 
home to the building of a distrib- 
uting organization. Contempt for 
the usefulness of the old, ready- 
built distributing .organization 
arises from a wrong conception of 
the relation of theold to the new. 
For example,:the automobile was 
generally looked upon as a rival of 
the horse vehicle instead of a new 
and improved type of vehicle. In- 
stead of being considered an addi- 
tion to the’ carridge or wagon 
dealer’s line, the motor car was 
looked upon by/both industries’ as 
an antagonistic line, serving as a 
basis for building up an opposing 
distributing organization, and the 
exterminatign ofthe old. 

That this:attitude is not neces- 
sary or advisable may be reason- 
ably inferred, I think, by compari- 
son with the methods employed 
in the introduction of player- 
pianos. Did the player-piano man- 
ufacturers seek to condemn abso- 
lutely the hand-played instrument 
as a back number, antagonize the 
piano dealers and build up a new 
retail organization to crush out 
the old? No. they appropriated 
to their use the retail channels al- 
ready in existence and marketed 
the new type of piano “side by 
each” with the older type, as a 
comedian might put it. 

The most conspicuous example 
to which to point as proof that 
the carriage retailers can be profit- 
ably used as automobile distribu- 
tors is the great success of the 
Studebakers, who are perhaps the 








Sell to 


New Orleans 
The Most 


Important 
Commercial 


City in the South 


Don’t overlook this great Southern 
market, with its population of 339,075 
in New Orleans alone. 


New Orleans 
Times 


Democrat 


Per thousand circulation is the greatest 
result producing medium in New Or- 
leans and surrounding territory. This 
is ‘due to the fact that the TIMES- 
DEMOCRAT has exclusive entree to 
the best houses in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi—the homes of the kind of people 
who are interested in and in position 
to respond to your offerings. 

THE TIMES-DEMOCRAT’S | sub- 
scription price is twelve dollars per 
year. It has the wealthiest and most 
influential class of subscribers south ot 
the Potomac and Ohio Rivers. 

The TIMES-DEMOCRAT stands for 
all that is best in journalism and rejects 
all objectionable matter. It has the 
confidence of both readers and adver-- 
tisers and is regarded not only as a 
great newspaper but a veritable insti- 
tution. 


Hunton, Lorenzen 


& Woodman 


Publishers’ Representatives 
25 East 26th St., 
New York. 


Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Steger Building, Chicago, III. 
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largest individual producers of 
either horse vehicles or automo- 
biles in the country. Again we 
might mention the General Motors 
Company, founded originally on 
the Buick Motor Company, an 
outgrowth of the Durant-Dort 
Carriage Company. The Mitchell- 
Lewis Motor Company is another 
conspicuous example of a success- 
ful motor car builder developing 
out of the horse vehicle industry 
and employing its old distributing 
organization in the marketing of 
the newer form of vehicle. 


HAVE AUTO MAKERS MADE A MIS- 
TAKE? 


But many automobile manufac- 
turers overlooked the value of the 
carriage trade as a retail channel 
of distribution and similarly a 
great many commercial car man- 
ufacturers are overlooking the 
possibility of employing the thou- 
sands of local wagon builders 
throughout the country as retail 
distributors of motor wagons. No 
matter how much consumers will 
“stand for’ expensive and incon- 
venient distribution methods, 
there is a limit; there comes a 
time when they demand the more 
direct, more economical way or 
else some bright manufacturer 
«sees the light and sets the pace 
for others. 

Only a few commercial car man- 
ufacturers have as yet recognized 
the utility of the wagon-builder as 
a distribution unit, but time will 
bring about a much more general 
adoption of this method of mar- 
keting commercial motor cars. 
The most economical means of 
distribution must be eventually 
adopted for several valid, eco- 
nomic reasons. These manufac- 
turers who endeavor to create an 
entirely new distributing unit are 
“bucking” against unchangeable 
conditions and will most certainly 
have to rebuild in the future. The 
most economical method. must 
eventually prevail. . 

Perhaps the most potent -rea- 
son why the local wagon-builder 
should be employed as a distrib- 
utor of motor wagons, is the fact 
that he is and has been for many 
years designing, building and sell- 
ing wagons to the very men to 











whom the commercial car manu- 
facturer desires to sell his cars— 
the butcher, the baker, the grocer, 
the launderer, the department 
store proprietor. ‘To attempt to 
interest these prospective users of 
commercial cars in the new type 
of vehicle through some other 
agency is to invite the antagonism 
of the wagon builder, on whose 
judgment and advice the wagon 
buyer has been accustomed to de- 
pend. 

It also necessitates a study of 
the user’s individual requirements 
for proper design of the motor 
wagon body—learning what the 
wagon builder has learned by 
many years of study and the 
building of wagon after wagon to 
meet those requirements. It 
means going over a lot of ground 
and taking chances on giving the 
purchaser satisfaction. 

One of the greatest assets se- 
cured by employing the wagon 
builder as a distributor of motor 
wagons, is the good will repre- 
sented by the confidence of the 
wagon user in the judgment of 
his wagon builder. Considering 
these important facts it is sur- 
prising that more commercial car 
manufacturers do not seek agents 
among the wagon builders. A few 
have blazed the way and are se- 
cure in a stable distributing force 
and one of the largest, if not the 
largest, producers of commercial 
cars, has staked his chances al- 
most exclusively on the wisdom of 
employing wagon builders as dis- 
tributors—and has won out. 


————_+0>—___—_—- 


MANY NEW BANKS IN SOUTH 





In the ten Southern states 311 new 
banks with $10,869,470 capital began 
business in 1911, according to figures 
compiled .by the Southern Banker, the 
financial journal of Atlanta. 

Forty existing banks increased their 
ee $2,825,500, making a grand to- 
tal of $18,400,000 added banking capi- 
tal in the ten Southern states for the 
year 1911. This compares with $9,964,- 
500 of capital added in 1910 by 393 
new banks and 55 enlarged banks. The 
number of new and enlarged banks 
was 97 less in 1911 than in 1910, but 
the aggregate capital was $3,435,500 
greater, showing a decided improve- 
ment in the character of banks organ- 
ized. The South starts the year of 
1912 with $257,635,000 banking capital 
as compared with $244,235,000 at the 
beginning of 1911. 
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Dry Goods 


“That smartest of all trade papers in 
America.” —Edit. Bradford v,) server, 
one of Great Britain’s greatest papers. 


December brought a larger crop 
of new subscribers than any three 
months in its history. 

Its high water mark is 14,500. 

It reaches the buyer; it has his 
ear, his mind, his heart. 

It is a fabric paper. 

It has unsolicited testimonials 
from advertisers of national repu- 
tation. 

It works in conjunction with ad- 
vertising agencies; it always re- 
fers to their work. 

_ It is national in its aim and it 
1s a power between employer and 
— 

“It's the fashion that sells 
fabric” which Dry Goods ete 
by its work. 


Forms close the 10th of each 
month, 


DRY GOODS PUBLISHING CO., 
MAx JacERHUBER, President, 
236-238 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





34 Years of Uninierrupted Publication, 


IJotlettes 


enters upon. its new year with a 
purpose of becoming the most 
unique, the most useful and prac- 
tical home and dress-making pa- 
per in America. 

Its last issue enjoyed an in- 
crease of 30% all over the coun- 
try; its returns are the smallest 
and every copy is mailed to select 
addresses. 

Its advertising rates at 50 cents 
a line offer attractive features and 
unexcelled testimonies from ad- 
vertisers plainly demonstrating 
that it produces results. 

Ask the ladies of your own 
household what it is that makes 
Toilettes a favorite.’ 

Just ask to see a recent number. 





DRY GOODS PUBLISHING CO., 
A N.Y. Corporation with a paid-up capital of $100,000.00 


Forms for the big Junior Number close 
February 15. 
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THE FARMER AND HIS 
MONEY 





INCREASED ATTENTION BEING GIVEN 
TO THE RURAL COMMUNITIES BY 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS WAR- 
RANTED BY GOVERNMENT STATIS- 
TICS OF FARM WEALTH—PUR- 
CHASING POWER OF THE FARMER 
NO IDLE TALK-—-HAS LEARNED 
THAT IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST 
—PORTION OF CONVENTION AD- 
DRESS 





By Prof, Charles W. Burkett, 


Editor, American Agriculturist, New 
York. 


A change has come about bring- 
ing rich financial rewards to the 
men and women on the farms. 
To-day these farm owners are 
largely out of debt, with money 
rolling in for everything they 
offer for sale. Not only are prices 
good, which is important, but 
what is more to the point, the 
products are in hand. Farm 
products, including those of the 
orchard, field and barn, are in 
greater abundance on the whole 
than ever before in the history 
of the world. Both the high 
prices now being received and the 
aggregate amount and value. are 
so great as to place farmers in 
the front rank of wealth owners 
and the most important buyers of 
modern conveniences and home 
equipment of any class anywhere. 

For one thing, they have the 
money. In the second place, they 
are buyers. 

A few months ago the Honor- 
able Secretary of Agriculture told 
us that the farms of the country 
last year showed an annual net 
production of $8.926,000,000 in the 
value of farm products. That's 
income. That’s money that ac- 
tually went into the hands of 
farmers; that was actually used 
for buying things and if not used 
for buying things, then stored 
away somewhere about the farm 
or deposited in the banks of the 
country. That means that nearly 
$1,300 was available to every farm- 
er in this land for the payment 
of debts, the purchase of products 
or to be added to his savings ac- 
count. 


What is to be done with this 
$1,300 that each farmer annual- 
ly obtains? Among these 7,000,000 
farmers there are some who have 
debts; they have bought things; 
they have improved their houses 
or barns or purchased new ap- 
pliances for the home or the 
farm, or bought better live stock, 
or purchased a farm, or added 
some more acres to the old 
farm. 

It is natural for these men to 
pay off their debis the first thing. 
This they will do. There are 
2,500,000 of the 7,000,000 who have 
substantial farm homes and barns, 
who have pure bred live stock 
and who have the important 
products that go to equip the 
farm. They are entirely out of 
debt. What shall they do with 
their $1,300? Unless the advertiser 
convinces thesé men that he has 
something that will be helpful 
either in supplying a need or in 
adding to their comfort and well 
being, somebody else will get that 
money in some other way, not 
fraudulently necessarily, but some- 
body will induce that farmer to 
buy more land, to invest in a 
stock enterprise, to take out more 
insurance or spend it in some 
other way than in buying manu- 
factured goods. 


OPPORTUNITIES AT HAND 


If, on the other hand, the paint 
manufacturer were to keep at 
him, thousands and ten of thou- 
sands, yes, hundreds of thou- 
sands, would pay more attention 
to painting their houses, barns, 
etc. If the furniture and decorat- 
ing establishments knew of this 
splendid customer there is scarce- 
ly a farmhouse in the land but 
would add some good piece ot 
furniture, a rug or picture or 
some other interior decoration 
that would increase the comfort 
and joy of those living in the 
farmhouse. The farmer is always 
interested in the story of the ad- 
vertiser of musical instruments 
He can be easily interested in 
heating or lighting or water equip- 
ment. So, also, can the men who 
manufacture appliances for elim- 
inating hand labor or’ léssening 
it interest these men, who have 
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The January Edition of 


The Ladies Home Journal 


was 


1,761,000 


copies 


Compared with January of last 
year (or January of any other year), 


this is an increase in circulation 


of more than 380,000 copies . 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Independence Square Philadelphia 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Something Very New In Publishing 


appeared on the newsstands Thursday, January 
4th—The Cavalier as a weekly magazine. The 
weekly Cavalier is a consolidation of The Cavalier 
and The Scrap Book, two popular monthly maga- 
zines of wide distribution. This is the first time a 
big monthly magazine has .ever been issued as a 
weekly. 


THE CAVALIER 


—1I92 pages of entertaining serials, novelettes and 
short stories, is issued every Thursday—standard 
magazine size—price IO cents. 


Weekly publications are always thought of as of 
pamphlet shape. But slavery to conventionality of 
this sort has never had much ofa pull with us. The 
standard magazine shape, which is the nature of a 
book, makes the best publication for reading and 
for preservation be it weekly or monthly. The 
frequency of issue has no bearing on the problem. 


A New Serial Starts Every Week 


—fifty-two novels a year, plus six to eight hundred 
short stories—really a whole library of books for the 
reader. The “new-serial-every-week” feature should 
appeal to advertisers. It offers a closely-knit inter- 
est on the part of the reader that is unique in the 
field of national journalism. 


$1.00 per agate line. 
$150.00 per page. 


Forms close on the Saturday three weeks in ad- 
vance of publishing date. 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 
175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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on the average nearly $1,300 to 
spend each year. 

During the past decade the 
farmer has got on his feet finan- 
cially. It is not mere talk to say 
that he is prosperous. He has 
got the money. The farmer can 
talk money as well as anybody. 
After all, it is the manufactured 
and farm products that are the 
real wealth. Money is simply the 
means of exchanging them from 
one person to another. And the 
farmer has his products. He can 
produce the goods. Moreover, it 
is a fact that he has produced 
more in recent years than in the 
past and he has sold these things 
at a higher price than he did in 
the past. He not only has more 
to sell, but he gets more for what 
he sells. Last year the value of 
his products was $8,926,000,000, 
an increase of $350,000,000 over 
the preceding year. Taking the 
past ten years and representing 
1900 at 100, the value of agri- 
cultural products in 1901 repre- 
sented 106.3; 1902, 112.4; 1903, 
118.4; 1904, 125; 1905, 127.2. The 
year 1906 was an extraordinary 
one for agriculture, both in quan- 
tity and value of production. The 
value increased to 137 as com- 
pared with the 100 representing 
1900. In the next year, 1907, the 
value of agriculturakproducts rose 
to 152.3, in the next year, 1908, to 
160.9. In 1909 it went to 1785 
and in 1910 to 183.1, or almost 
double the value of crops ten 
years before. 

It is easy to say that the farmer 
has more money. He could not 
fail to have more. In 1900 the 
value of an acre of corn, for in- 
stance, was $8.50, and now it is 
$14.80, an increase of 74 per cent. 
The acre value of wheat, due to 
the higher price per bushel and 
of the increased yield per acre 
shows an increase in farm value 
of 112 per cent; of tobacco, 55 
per cent; of cotton, 65 per cent. 
The National Department of 
Agriculture states that ten leading 
crops taken together, corn, wheat, 
tobacco, cotton, oats, barley, rye. 
buckwheat, potatoes and - hay, 
show an increase of 72.7 per cent 
in farm value. This means that 
the farmer who made $1,000 ten 


years ago made last year $1,727 
on exactly the same acreage with 
the same labor and the same tools. 
He has $727 more that is usable 
for buying more land or more 
tools, for educating his children, 
for improving his buildings and 
for buying various kinds of ad- 
vertised products manufactured 
in one and all parts of the land. 
The farmer’s increased pur- 
chasing power can be shown in 
still another equally convincing 
way. Suppose in the census year, 
1899, he wanted a mowing ma- 
chine. That year it took the prod- 
uct of six acres of corn to pur- 
chase it. During the census year 
ten years later, or in 1909, it took 
the product of but three and one- 
half acres of corn, and this in 
face of the fact that the price of 
mowing machines had slightly ad- 
vanced. But the farmer had the 
product of two and one-half acres 
to use in some other direction. 
If this farmer painted his house 
in 1899 it required an acre of 
wheat to purchase 100 pounds 
of white lead; but ten years later, 
or to-day, less than half an acre 
of wheat secures a similar 100- 
pound keg. He could buy now for 
his farm two kegs of white lead 
from a single acre, or twice as 
much as he could ten years ago. 
Surely the farmer’s purchasing 
power has greatly increased. 
With some products this in- 
crease ranges from 50 to 80 per 
cent; with some, white lead, for 
instance, it is double. In this con- 
nection the investigation of the 
bureau of statistics is very in- 
teresting. They secured the prices 
which prevailed during the census 
year 1899 and compared these 
prices with what the same ma- 
terials of the same grade cost last 
year. The prices on eighty-five 
articles commonly used by farm- 
ers were compared. All the 
articles considered, the average 
increase was 12.1 per cent. That 
increase had small effect, as 
against the large increase that 
had come to the farmer on prac- 
tically all he produced, as a result 
of the larger yields and the in- 
creased selling value at the farm. 
The general average increase in 
purchasing power of all crops 
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raised on the farm, according to 
the national Department of Agri- 
culture, is 54 per cent. This 
means that if the farmer made 
$1,000 in the census year 1909, he 
made $540 less in the census year 


ten years before, in 1901, or but 
$460. Therefore, 
These governmental figures 


clearly show that the purchasing 
power of the farmer is greater to- 
day than it has ever been before. 

There still is another phase of 
this matter of interest to adver- 
tisers, showing the importance of 
the farmer to the advertiser’s 
business. The farmer is  ac- 
customed to deal in big figures. 
An article that costs $50 or $100, 
or $500 even, does not scare him. 
He is used to sums of this size. 
He buys a cow, for instance, Does 
$50 stagger him? Not at all, be- 
cause he knows you cannot get 
much of a cow for that amount 
He knows a good cow costs $100 
or $200, and often the commonest 
sort of farmer pays from $250 to 
$500 for a bull. He buys a horse 
and he pays from $150 to $250 for 
it. He sells his wheat crop, may- 
be at threshing time, maybe later 
on in the year. Outside of the 
Northeast and Southern corner of 
this country there are few farm- 
ers who do not get from $300 to 
$500 from their wheat crop. and 
there are tens and hundreds of 
thousands who get double, treble 
or ten times that amourt for their 
wheat. The farmer sells his 
bunch of hogs. Taken as a whole 
there are but few farmers who 
do not raise some hogs. A small 
bunch of thirty brings a check 
for $500. Do you think, then, that 
an advertised article that costs a 
few dollars or $50 or $100 bothers 
him much? 

AS TO THE CITY MAN 

With the city man it is differ- 
ent. Comparatively few city peo- 
ple are paid more than $50 a 
week, or $200 a month. The city 
man’s family may want a piano. 
The greater part of the city man’s 
salary goes for the purchase of 
the very necessities of life. He 
does not go right off and get a 
$500 piano. If he did. it would 
mean two and one-half months’ 


work to get it. In the meantime 
the rent would be due, groceries 
would have to be bought and other 
necessary expenses met. As a 
consequence the piano would not 
be forthcoming for many months 
unless bought on the installment 
plan. With the farmer he sells 
his bunch of hogs and the money 
is ready for the piano. Nor is 
the hog money all he gets’ by a 
long ways. He has his corn for 
other stock, his wheat for cash, 
his potatoes for some other pur- 
pese, his apples and other fruit 
come later and then his butter, 
eggs, poultry, -etc., bring in a few 
dollars every week, and the hog 
money is never missed. If it is 
not hogs, then it is milk or fruit 
or wheat or hay, or truck, or 


cattle, or cotton, or tobacco. 
nee ees 
WHAT WOMEN WANT IN ADS 


Retail advertising is written largely 
for women. Let us, before we decide 
on the tone and style of our announce- 
ments, both before and after opening, 
consider carefully the view-point of the 
women whom we address. 

Those who note such things cannot 
fail to see that this view-point has 
changed very much in the past ten 
years and is undergoing continuous de- 
velopment. The advertiser who ad- 
heres to the kindergarten methods of 
appeal is losing out. Woman’s steadily 
expanding horizon, her larger and 
growing part in business life and her 
growing business experience make it 
necessary that we look to it lest she 
be not wiser than the advertiser who 
seeks to enlighten her. She requires 
a more direct, more businesslike, or, 
if you choose, a more masculine treat- 
ment, 

Many turns of expression formerly 
considered clever advertising are now 


regarded by women with languid _in- 
difference. or amusement. “Fine 
writing,” other than fine descriptio:.. 


if she bothers to read it at all, leaves 
her unimpressed. You cannot swing 
her favor by pretty phrases. Wha: 
she wants to know is—‘‘what have you 
for me, and how much does it cost?’ 
She is infinitely more interested in 
learning how many plaits there are in 
a nightgown or what kind of lace is 
used on a waist than in reading that 
the garments are “drifts of dainti- 
ness,” or that they remind the. adver- 
tiser of apple blossoms. 

What she wants are the facts with- 
out metaphor. After you have given 
those facts you can indulge poetic 
fancy all you choose, if you care to 
pay for the space. It will do no 
harm—nobody reads it any more— 
George H. Perry. ' 
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Ghe 
Minneapolis Journal 


Carried more advertising in 1911 
than was ever before published 
by a Northwestern newspaper 


The year just closed was the biggest in The Minneapolis 
Journal’s history. Never before did it publish so great a 
volume of advertising, and in no other year did it refuse 
so much that was objectionable. Besides rejecting question- 
able advertising of every description, as well as the down- 
right fake, The Journal was the only Minneapolis or St. Paul 
newspaper that refused to publish liquor advertising, hun- 
dreds of columns of which appeared in the other Twin City 
Newspapers. That The Journal carried 2176 Columns of 
advertising more than any other Twin City Newspaper, in 
spite of the immense amount of advertising it rejected, is 
the strongest proof of its supremacy as an advertising 
medium. 


But while The Journal in 1911 carried the im- 
mense total of 33,926 Columns, or 9,974,342 lines of 
advertising, its reading Columns were not slighted. 
During the year The Journal printed 627 more 
Columns of reading matter than any other morning 
or evening newspaper in its field. 


The Minneapolis Journal’s steady, substantial advertising 
gains are the natural result of its healthy growth and ever- 
strengthening influence with its readers, and its advertisers. 
it is the representative newspaper of the great Northwest. 
Every evening and Sunday it covers Minneapolis “like a 
blanket,” going direct into the homes in every part of the 
city. The Journal’s circulation is one of productive quality 
as well as quantity. It is this home quality that the adver- 
tising specialist is demanding more insistently every day, 
and it is the combination of this home circulation with its 
great volume that makes The Minneapolis Journal the 
logical first choice with both local and general advertisers. 


Publisher's Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
Brunswick Bldg. Tribune Bldg. 
New York. Chicago. 
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Breakiys Times Leads 


Comparative statistics of the advertising gains 
made by Brooklyn’s one cent newspapers, show that 
THE BROOKLYN DAILY TIMES leads in the 
gains made in 1911 over the year 1910. The figures 
in agate lines follow: 


1911 1910 GAIN 
The Brooklyn Daily Times —3,309,760.-“2,689,379 620,381 
The Brooklyn Standard Union 5,400,894 4,875,673 525,221 
The Brooklyn Citizen 3,308,294 3,009,977 299,317 


These figures are more remarkable because THE 
BROOKLYN DAILY TIMES has no Sunday 
edition, and the figures for it are for six days a week, 
while the other two papers named have each a Sun- 
day edition, and the figures for them are for seven 
editions a week and include, of course, the large 
volume of advertising of a Sunday paper. 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY TIMES, with six 
issues a week, therefore, leads its nearest competitor 
with seven issues a week, by 95,160 lines of adver- 
tising gained, and its second nearest competitor, also 
with seven issues a week, by 321,064 advertising lines 
gained. It published, six days a week, 1,466 more 
lines of advertising during the year than its second 
nearest competitor did in seven days a week. 


THE,BROOKLYN DAILY TIMES is Brook- 
lyn’s fastest growing newspaper, both in circulation 
and in advertising. The substantial increase of ad- 
vertising in 1911 is due to the fact that advertisers 
know it produces sustained, profitable results. 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY TIMES, 24-26 Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


I. A. KLEIN F. W. HENKEL 
Metropolitan Tower, New York People’s Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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SENTENCE FACTS ABOUT 


1911 


Sixty-nine periodicals carried 
a total of 17,184,145 lines in 
1911; or 4.5 per cent increase 
over 1910. 

Total volume of advertising 
carried by forty-nine leading pe- 
riodicals in 1911 was 14,351,726 
lines, a decrease of 173,520 lines 
compared with 1910 or 2.4 per 
cent. 

Taken in a lump, however, the 
six leading monthlies, five leading 
weeklies, and seven leading wom- 
en’s magazines show an increase 
of 117,208 lines over 1910; or 1.5 
per cent. 

New York City’s newspapers 
(daily and Sunday, minus pub- 
lisher’s advertising) carried a 
total of 90,128,312 lines during 
1911; an increase of 2.3 per cent 
over 1910. 

Thirty-one advertising agents 
were granted recognition during 
1411 by the A. N. P. A. 

Population in the United States 
during 1911 increased 2,707,000 
over 1910, or 2.9 per cent. 

Bank clearings for 1911 de- 
creased, compared with 1910, by 
nearly four billion dollars, or 2.2 
per cent. 

Exports (fiscal year) increased 
in 1911 over 1910 by over three 
hundred million dollars’ worth, or 
17.4 per cent. Imports, however, 
decreased two per cent. 

Railroad operating revenue for 
1911 increased over 1910 by about 
thirty million, or 1.1 per cent. 

Less new railroad mileage was 
built in 1911 than in any year 
since 1897. Less new railroad 
equipment was built than in any 
year in almost two decades. 

First and second cabin ocean 
steamship passenger traffic in 1911 
decreased by 18,758, or 3.2 per 
cent, compared with 1910. 

Only about eighty per cent of 
the country’s manufacturing pow- 
er and productive capacity was 
active during 1911. 

The country’s consumer pur- 
chasing volume contracted to the 
estimated extent of fourteen per 
cent, compared with 1910. 

The world’s gold product’on for 


1911 was greater than at any time 
in the history of the world ($466,- 
000,000 worth). 

The “index number” of prices 
of commodities for the United 
States (Bradstreet’s figures) was 
slightly lower for the year 1911 
than in 19410. 

Building activity in over a hun- 
dred leading cities during 1911 
was fifteen million dollars less 
than in 1910 or about two per 
cent. 

Volume of dividends and stock 
values in textile fields decreased 
from ten to twelve per cent in 
1911. 

Prices f. 0. b. factory in many 
lines of manufacture were lowest 
and competition keener’ than 
known for almost twenty years. 

Stock exchange sales in New 
York were twenty-four per cent 
less than in 1910; but bond sales 
were forty-one per cent greater 
than in 1910, and greater than in 
any year known. 

There were 12,679 business fail- 
ures in 1911; an increase of 9.5 
per cent over 1910. There was, 
however, a decrease of one per 
cent in failure liabilities. In 1908 
there were 14,044 failures. There 
were ninety-eight new newspapers 
started in 1911, 225 changes of in- 
terest, and forty consolidations, 
fifty-five newspapers suspended. 

Canada’s 1911 was a record 
year of prosperity. 





PUBLICITY COMMITTEE FOR 
SUNDAY EVENING CLUB 





A publicity committee of twelve. Chi- 
cago advertising men has been appoint- 
ed by the business men backing the 
Chicago Sunday Evening Club to 
handle the publicity of the Club, under 
the chairmanship of H. Walton Heegs- 
tra, advertising counsel John V. Far- 
well Co. Other members of the commit- 
tee are James J. Stokes, advertising 
manager Marshall Field & Co. (Retail); 
Hopewell Rogers, business manager Chi- 
cago Daily News; Homer J. Buckley, 
proteus Buckley, Dement & Co.; ‘ 

. McJunkin, W. b. McJunkin Adver- 
tising Agency; John Lee Mahin, Mahin 
Advertising Company; James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Jas. O’Shaughnessy Advertising 
Agency; G. Raymond Schaeffer, adver- 
tising manager Tobey Furniture Co.; I. 


A. McKenna, R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co.; Luther D. Fernald feller s 
ohn V. 


Weekly; Albert D. Farwell, 
Farwell Co.; and John Flint Di le, man- 
ager of Adams Newspaper Service. 
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GETTING A FOOTHOLD IN 
THE METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT 


A RECITAL OF INGENIOUS METHODS 
THAT WENT INTO CREATING A 
NEW YORK MARKET FOR AUTOMO- 
BILES—HOW WAYS AND MEANS 
HAVE CHANGED — ‘CLASSY” 
STUNTS THAT WORKED ONCE BUT 
WOULD NOT NOW 


By Carl H. Page, 

Of Carl H. Page & Co., New York, 
Metropolitan Agents for the 
Chalmers Car. 

I should break ‘nto the New 
York market in different ways 
under different conditions. Per- 
haps most will be gained by re- 
lating briefly the methods em- 
ployed in breaking into this mar- 
ket in three selling campaigns | 
have been connected with. 

Ten years ago I was interested 
in the New York exploitation of 
a low-priced runabout. There 
were very few motor cars in use 


then, in fact, we called them 
“horseless carriages.” Ten years 
ago automobile dealers hadn’t 


been educated to spend the enor- 
mous sums of money they now 
spend in newspaper advertising, 
vet we wanted to advertise the 
car and get it over the plate to the 
public, just as we do now through 
the papers. 

I knew of a good looking col- 
ored boy who was nifty with the 
cars of that day, and hired him, 
bought him the first chauffeur’s 
suit ever made in this country and 
designed the cap which is now ac- 
cepted as the regulation chauf- 
feur’s cap. We then hired an 
actor, outfitted him with respect- 
able clothes and sent the combina- 
tion down to the financial district, 
believing we could reach the 
greatest number of people in the 
shortest time in that section. 

The actor left the car a few 
blocks before the first stop and 
proceeded to the building we had 
selected on foot. followed not tco 
closely by the colored boy in the 
car. An automobile in those days 
was in itself enough of a novelty 
to attract attention. The com- 
bination of a man in livery driving 


it gave it a new touch and at- 
tracted just double the attention. 
The driver arrived at the building, 
stopped the car, got out, went 
around and raised the deck on the 
back of the car and began to fuss 
with a few links of chain we car- 
ried in case of emergency. 

Of course, every person on the 
street wanted to see the car. and 
also wanted to see what the boy 
was trying to fix. In a moment, 
when a crowd had collected, the 
actor came out and in a very care- 
fully rehearsed tone of voice, 
asked the boy just the questions 
we knew the public would like to 
have answered. The boy had been 
rehearsed, too, and gave the right 
answers, but more especially in a 
tone of voice that was not over- 
anxious, yet indicated that he was 
willing to give all the information 
he had. 

The questions of the actor were 
so simple that each one in the 
crowd realized that the actor 
knew no more about automobiles 
than they did, and the answers 
were so intelligent that others in 
the crowd got confidence and be- 
gan to ask their own questions. 
The actor kept watch of his 
crowd, just as he did of his audi- 
ence on the stage, and by care- 
fully interjecting a question now 
and then soon had the crowd ask- 
ing the line of questions he want- 
ed answered to them. Soon it 
would be possible for him to pick 
out a good prospect. either by the 
man’s dress or general bearing, 
and get into conversation with 
him and finally get his name, 
determine his value as a pros- 
pect. 

The rest was easy. When all 
the prospects in the crowd had 
been exhausted the actor moved 
on, the boy closed down the deck 
and they met a few moments 
later, by appointment, in front of 
another building. 

In those days automobiles were 
shipped in cases. We kept this 
combinatign out ten days and sold 
not only more cars every day than 
we could take out of the cases and 
set up, but secured enough pros- 
pects to keep the salesmen busy 
all winter. with the result that we 
sold all of our allotment that year 
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you accept this book 


Published 3 for a Ten Days 


Annually 


‘urs. we Free Inspection? 
| HE DATA BOOK keeps 


at your elbow the complete 
information of over 100,000 
sales and advertising problems. 


Vest Pocket Size, NO matter what question on the subject 

of sales or advertising you want answered, you 

can feel sure you will not have to look any place but inthe Mahin Advertising 
Data Book. That means solid daily value to you—a time-saving source 
of accurate information. We have already received orders for the 1912 
issue from hundreds of advertising and business men who know the 
Data Book’s value. Off the press Jan. lst—get your order in now. 


To test the value of this book just check the items 
that you have wanted to know at a moment’s notice 


How to get out effective catalogues 
and literature, 


7ae How to secure a copyright or patent. 

C] Facts and figures about magazines. CT (By the way, this process has been 
Detailed or general information about changed a lot the last year.) 

bill posting or painted signs. Information valuable for a successfu) 


CT] Information regarding newspapers. 


CO en teen follow-up campaign, 
igen atiisic cies How to correct a proof so that the 
O The cost and value of street car and printer can understand you. 


elevated cards, electric signs or the- 
atin ai vertixing: ee ae words to the square 


CT Number of dealers in various lines, ¥ bt ticle by G F h 
Facts and advice on half tones, zines, aineine articts: iy Sacre } = 

C] electroty pes, stereotypes, wood cuts, printing, in our 1919 isgae, 
paper stock, weights, etc. How to Judge an Advertisement. 


incomes, bank deposits or building of the Data Book’s @xclusive 
operations, features. 


Oo Statistics about family incomes, farm TC] John Lee Mahin’s Ten Tests are one 


The Mahin Advertising Data Book furnishes you an 
authentic reply to all these questions, and it will give you a. quick 
answer on thousands of other subjects—all thoroughly indexed and 
ready for instant reference. 

Among the thousands of users of the Data Book are such well known 
advertising managers as H. K. McCann of the Standard Oil Company, S. C. Dobbs of the 


Coca Cola Company, E. St. Elmo Lewis of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company and 
G. H. E. Hawkins, Advertising Manager of The N, K. Fairbank Company. 


Ten Days Free Inspection of This Book Valuable Every Day, 


the Place for Accurate Reference Time-Saving, Conveniently 
Indexed. Nothing Like It. $3 value for $2. 


A 556-page book legibly printed on Oxford Bible paper and leather 
bound. If, at the end of ten days, you feel that you can’t afford to be without the Data 
Book, send us $2.00 and we will send you for twelve months the Mahin Messenger— 
which alone is worth at least $1.00—containing, every month, short, snappy, up-to-date 
sales and advertising talks. Mail us yourorder immediately and get twelve months daily use 
out of this valuable book. 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
831 American Trust Building 3 3 3 3 CHICAGO 
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without any other form of adver- 
tising. 
CONVERTING THE WOMEN 


We wanted to get ladies to 
drive cars, believing that it would 
be a great object lesson to men,— 
that if cars were simple enough 
for ladies to drive, men ‘could 
surely understand them. . We 
couldn’t seem to land a sale to a 
woman, so we hired a refined 
looking girl, taught her to ‘drive, 
put a little colored boy on the 
back as a “tiger” and sent her up 
through the Park and Fifth, ave- 
nue for just an hour each pleasant 
afternoon. 

The first week we sold a half- 
dozen cars to ladies and I per- 
sonally took a car to Newport the 
first Saturday night in response 
to a long distance telephone or- 
der fram a man who had seen the 
car in the Park and ordered one 
for his daughter. 

The next year I took the same 
line of cars around the world and 
with much the same methods se- 
cured a market through Europe 
and the Orient that no other auto- 
mobile firm has been able to up- 
set. 

Two years later conditions had 
changed; the public wanted larger 
automobiles and began to refer to 
them as “motor cars.” I went 
with a firm making what I 
believed was the best line of cars 
of that class. The novelty of cars 
had worn off by that time. The 
colored boy in livery driving a 
car down in Wall street created 
no more interest than it does now. 
We had not yet been educated to 
take Iarge spaces in the papers. 
Automohiles up to that time had 
been more or less uncertain and 
unreliable. ©The public didn’t 
believe that they were dependable 
for long distances or tours. 

The cars of that day were gen- 
erally crude; they were noisy, 
rode hard, vibrated and shook. 
and altogether, a ride in one did 
not give a sensation which in- 
spired confidence. My company 
made a steam car which was abso- 
lutely quiet, rode as though run- 
ning in air and made no vibration 
at all. To give a man a ride in 
one who had ever ridden in any 


of the other cars was to half sell 
him on the spot. 

Of course,.the gasoline fellows 
were after us, saying that our 
cars, being steam cars, required a 
steam engineer else they would 
either burn up or blow up, so we 
took the cars right to the public 
and showed them that they didn’t. 

We hit on the endurance run 
ide2, to demonstrate the reliabil- 
ity, dependability and practicabil- 
ity of our cars on long tours, and 
the ability to travel on schedule. 
Other manufacturers entered en- 
durance runs, too, but we put in 
every run a team of four cars; we 
painted them spotless white, the 
drivers dressed alike, and started 
out each day, one right after the 
other. They always kept together. 
just so far apart; always passed 
through towns in order; were al- 
ways in the same order on the 
road and arrived at the noon and 
night controls in that order. 

Soon the newspapers began to 
refer to the team of the “White 
Squadron.” We played up the 
white painted cars for all we were 
worth. We always had a white 
car or two available for public oc- 
casions, carrying officials at par- 
ades, or to carry the police, and, 
in fact, for any purpose that we 
could get them before the public. 
We built a theatre "bus and 
placed it at the disposal of our 
owners, free of cost. our idea be- 
ing that their friends would ride 
and be impressed with its smooth 
running and ease of control, 
eventually becoming prospects. 


TAKING CARE OF THE BUYER 


We also established a “service 
department” for owners. We 
equipped it with every facility that 
a man might find in a club; we 
had competent instructors, a 
school for chauffeurs and owners, 
a big garage devoted entirely to 
taking care of cars already sold 
We bailed our customers out 
when arrested. We established a 
complete Touring Information 
Bureau for our owners. In fact, 
we invited all automobile owners 
to come to us for road and route 
information, and when thev did 
we alwavs sent them home in one 


(Continued on page 131) 
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The Year’s Record 


The Boston Herald 


In 1911 THE HERALD passed the 100,000 mark 
in paid circulation. 








It carried 3,184,869 lines of paid advertising. 


In the last three months of the year it showed 
an increase of 62 per cent over the corre- 
sponding three months of 1910. The next 
highest paper in Boston made a gain for this . 
period of 15.1 per cent. ; 


December was the biggest closing month of any*«" *,, 


year with THE HERALD in five years. 


On THE SUNDAY HERALD the. increase in 
circulation was 16.6 per cent in two months. 
The Sunday circulation,now is over 70,000, 


In financial advertising THE HERALD led all of 
the Boston papers printing daily and Sunday 
editions. Its nearest competitor was 37,000 
agate lines behind. 


THE HERALD is second to no paper in Boston 
in giving satisfaction to advertisers. 








It is Bigger, Better, Healthier than Ever 
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~MarcH ComrorT 


the great Household Number 
that a million and a quarter 
practical housekeepers look 
Le, to as a guide in all home work 


is The Event 
of the Season 
to Advertisers 


i Those who know what an important event spring 
house:cleaning is in the families of the great middle 








| class, especially in the country, and how the miss 
i | a tress of the household plans it as the occasion of 
, | annual repair and improvement of the home with 
new furnishings, conveniences and ornaments, will 
appreciate the exceptional advertising value of 
ad March COMFORT which specializes on these sub: 
sm jects at the psychological moment. 


, Household Comfort 
; Ads Will Sell Any 
. Household Goods 


March COMFORT has household lore of 
lasting value and is preserved for future 
reference; it is a strong and a long puller. 














March forms close February 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
IE } WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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It Always Pays to 
Watch the Leaders 





This statement is true and applies to any line of business— 
but more particularly ‘to the advertising business. 


Some of the largest and shrewdest advertisers in the coun- 
try have within the iast few months placed contracts in pub- 
lications reaching the small town field. 


Such advertisers don’t buy space except when shown con- 
clusive proof that it will pay them to do so. 


HOME LIFE with its circulation of over 900,000 copies per 
month, has plenty of facts and proof to submit to any adver- 
tiser or agent who is looking for increased distribution of his 
article in a field where there is least competition. 


Editorially, HOME LIFE is better today than ever in its 
history. Subscribers have convinced us that the great im- 
provements made during the past year have been worth while, 
for they will pay 100% more for their subscriptions than in 
the past. 


So large an increase can mean only one thing: that is, that 
over 900,000 people want HOME LIFE, and it is but natural 
to suppose that advertising in a publication which can increase 
subscription rates so much, cannot help but produce results. 


Advertising Director 


HoME LIFE 


F, W. Thurnau, Western Adv. Mgr., L, R. Wasson, Eastern Adv. Mgr., 
Chicago, Ill. 225 5th Ave., New York City 


Carl P. Mellows, New England Representative, 
Boston, Mass. 
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of our, quiet, smooth-running 
cars. 

On race days we had parking 
spaces for our owners and always 
a man or two on hand to make 
any little adjustments the cars re- 
quired. We issued bulletins about 
speed traps, ideal routes, good 
hotels and other information. In 
the days. of automobile parades 
we made an organized effort to 
get all of our owners out, with 
the result that we had as many of 
our cars in line as all the rest put 
together, and, of course, we had 
luncheon for the owners and their 
guests at the salesrooms on the 
way home, and-never forgot the 
inevitable picture. 

The result of the above, and 
other little stunts that we worked 
from time to time, made it only 
necessary for us to sell the first 
few cars. Our owners sold most 
of the rest for us after that. We 
figured that if we sold one car 
we would make that owner 
bring back to us four of his 
friends. 

In other words, we broke into 
the New York market by selecting 
the features of our article that 
should impress the public most 
and then put them over in th 
straightest-from-the-shoulder ob- 
ject lessons we could think of. . 

Four or five years later the pub- 
lic demand had changed again. 
The big cars, which were not only 
enormously expensive to buy, 
were equally expensive to run. 
Two tons of automobile wears out 
more than twice the tires that one 
ton will, to say nothing of gaso- 
line, oil and other expenses’ which 
were big in proportion to the size 
of the car. Chauffeurs wanted a 
dollar a horse-power per week. 
The public was beginning to think 
of its automobile costs. 

Along came a car with the fea- 
tures that had been found in the 
expensive cars, and had at the 
same time a medium price and a 
medium weight. When I heard of 
this car I sent my assistant to 
look it over. He came back with 
the favorable accounts of its de- 
sign, appearance, quality of ma- 
terial used in it and organization 
back of it. 

T sent experts to examine and 


test the cars and” finafly* bought 
500 to break into. the New York 
market with. Since the last time 
I had broken into this market 
times had changed wonderfully in 
the automobile business. There 
were “old companies” now; cars 
with big reputations, and com- 
panies with millions, not of cap- 
ital, but of profits wherewith to 
exploit their wares. Colored boys 
in uniforms. endurance runs, 
specially painted cars and all that 
had been tried. 

I determined to make the pub- 
lic aware of this car through the 
newspapers. So I told the public 
frankly just what was what. I 
headed the ad “Too Good to Be 
True?” I told them that when 
we first heard of this car it sound- ° 
ed too good to be true, but that 
we looked it up anyway and 
found that it interested us; that 
then we put some real money into 
investigation; that we sent engi- 
neers to examine the cars; had 
sent experts to drive in and test 
them; had had the designs 
checked up and had at last proved 
to ourselves that it was not too 
good to be true; that we were ex- 
perts ourselves, and as a result 
of all this investigation, we had 
bought a million dollars’ worth of 
these cars. 

The answer to this frank talk 
and direct appeal, which we ‘ran 
also through all the New York 
automobile papers, produced a rec- 
ord breaking number of callers a 
day for more than a week. 


MEETING A LOW-PRICE HANDICAP 


The only thing against it was 
the price. The car was too cheap. 
sO we surrounded it with the same 
atmosphere found only in the 
sales-rooms of the most expen- 
sive cars. We hired the best loca- 
tion we could get, best salesmen 
at the best ‘salaries and the best 
demonstrators, and we went after 
the best trade for with their en- 
dorsement we knew that we had 
proved our claim. Good men 
won’t work for a “snide’ article; 
good people won’t buy it. So the 
salesmen we hired gave the car a 
standing with their individual cus- 
tomers, The customers who bought 
them gave the car a standing with 
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their friends, and the house stood 
back of the car, salesmen and cus- 
tomers, and guaranteed the whole 
works as only the very highest 
cars and works had been guaran- 
teed before. 

We went in for racing and won, 
too, to prove that our medium- 
priced cars stood up with their 
higher-priced brothers. We drove 
a car publicly and on schedule 200 
miles a day for 190 days. Then 
we drove the same car on a path- 
finding trip clear to Mexico. We 
drove a car from New York to 
Bridgeport twice a day every day 
for months. We won the Run- 
about Class in the Glidden Tour 
one vear with the “Forty,” then 
the Glidden Trophy itself the next 
year with the “Thirty.” 

Then the competition sprang up. 
They said our crankshaft, having 
but two bearings, would break. 
Thousands of people didn’t know 
a crankshaft when they saw one, 
yet they knew the Chalmers 
crankshaft had two bearings and 
that wasn’t right, though they 
didn’t know whether it should 
have more than two or less than 
two. But anyway two was wrong 
and we could not make them be- 
lieve otherwise, either. 

Then I decided to go back to 
first principles again. We rigged 
up a crankshaft in our window, 
turned it by the draught from an 
electric fan, put another crank- 
shaft underneath it, and alongside 
of it put a sign saying that we 
had never been able to break a 
crankshaft ourselves, and to any- 
one who could, either in the car 
or on an anvil with a sledgeham- 
mer, we would give an automo- 
bile. We held the trials down to 
those who were actually in the 
market for a car, but we sold 
everyone who tried. 

The people who bought cars the 
first year found that they were ac- 
corded the same treatment and 
attention as they received from 
other first-class houses. They 
found we were proud of our cars, 
and thev became proud of their 
ownership in turn. 

The methods above may not 
serve in every line. but I think 
that the fundamentals will. Most 
of the people who buy things in 
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New York were brought up just 
as you and I were, and sometimes 
I think we forget that. Frank 
statements of facts in and out of 
advertising, made in such a way 
that they not only are true but 
seem to be true, backed up by the 
simplest object lessons, and all 
cemented by everlastingly taking 
care of the customers you already 
have, or if you haven’t any, of the 
first you get, will, with the few 
obvious essentials, put any article 
of merit in its proper niche. 
SS 


NOVEL SELLING IDEA 


The Chalmers Company has advanced 
what they believe to be a new —. ht 
in motor car salesmanship; an ea 
which has been used to excellent “- 
vantage by the originators. 

Chalmers salesmen are now offering 
the public “Utility Combinations.” The 
idea works out something like this: A 
great many people feel that they can 
spend from $4,000 to $6,000 for a motor 
car. To these the Chalmers salesman 
says: 

“Why spend so much money on_ one 


car? This is the era of the medium. 
priced car. The strong demand, coupled 
with the public requirements, has 


brought the car which sells for $1,500 
to $2,000 to a state of efficiency which 
makes it all that anyone can ask in a 
motor car. Now, why not invest your 
$4,000 to $6,000 in two or three medium. 
priced cars, and secure the greatest 
utility at the smallest investment. 

“For instance, you can get a 
roadster for your running about, a tour- 
ing car for general use, and a limousine 
for town use for less than $6,000, or 
you can secure a limousine and a tour- 
ing. car, or a roadster, for less than 


“TE you get the right cars, backed by 
a company which has a reputation for 
building only cars of standard value, 
you have in any of these combinations 
a logical motor car investment, for you 
will be securing the highest ‘efficiency 
at the lowest initial cost, and at the 
lowest possible upkeep.” 

The Chalmers salesmen are demon- 
strating that such an investment saves 
in upkeep expense more than enough to 
pay the interest on the investment in 
the one or two cars which may stand 
idle a part of the time. Carl H. Page 
& Co. have already sold several of the 


“Utility Combinatiors,” and found the 
plan one which finds, or rather wins, 
instant favor. 
oS os 
PRESTON LEAVES “NEWS 
TRIBUNE” 
G. W. Preston, for the past seven 


and one-half years advertising manager 
of the Duluth News-Tribune, has re- 
signed and on Monday, Januarv 15, he 
will assume the management of the a 

vertising department of the Omaha Bee. 
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UMANIZE your ad- 

vertising, so that it 
breathes, speaks, whispers, 
thunders, buttonholes, hooks 
arms, tugs at heartstrings, 
hammers on the brain, gets in 
and “gets under.” 
We know Apparel and Tex- 
tiles from sheep’s back to 
wearer's. No stabs at it—no 
dabs at it. We make every 
dollar tell and sell. 


SHERMAN & BRYAN 


neorpor 


ADVERTISING COUNSELORS 
29 FifehArvonue Newark; 


Medinsh Building 


Chicago 
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HE February issue of the Amer- 
ican Sunday (Monthly) Maga- 
zine closed with 46 columns of 
advertising. This is a gain of 45% 
over the first issue appearing in 


October. 


28 leading general advertisers are repre- 
sented in the issue just closed. This is a 
gain of 86 per cent. over the number of gen- 
eral advertisers in the October issue. 


124 mail order advertisers are represented 
in the February issue. This is a gain of 
49% over the number in the October issue. 


80% of the mail order advertisers repre- 
sented in the first issue have ordered 
reinsertions in subsequent issues since 
October—absolute evidence that the publi- 
cation pays, and has attention value. 


No objectionable advertising accepted. 


More than 2,000,000—$5 per line 
Send for Booklet ‘‘Facts.’’ 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


W. H. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
23 East 26th St. 908 Hearst Building 
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GETTING, IT ACROSS iN 
FEW. WORDS 





THE NATURAL HANDICAPS OF STREET 
CAR AND BILLBOARD ADVERTISING 
COMPEL ATTENTION TO THE TRUE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF WORDS — TOO 
MANY WORDS AS BAD AS TOO FEW 
—A POOR SETTING CAN WEAKEN 
A GOOD STORY 





By Richard L. Ferguson, 

The art of incorporating an 
idea in a few words—of giving a 
clear mental image with fewest 
strokes of the pencil—is the spe- 
cial province of the car-card writ- 
er and the outdoor display ar- 
tist. Many things are to be con- 
tended with in the use of these 
mediums, among them the dis- 
tance from which the displays are 
viewed and the fact that the be- 
holders have immediately in mind 
some other purpose than to see 
what is written. The street car 
and billboard advertiser cannot 
count upon placing his message 
before the public in its leisure 
hours, hence must get attention 
away from something else. He 
cannot hope to have his words 
placed at the convenient distance 
of arm’s length, hence must use 
fewer words if they are to be read 
at all. More than any other ad- 
vertiser, he deals with the limita- 
tions of human vision and, in spite 
of that handicap 
at the start, must 
pull the attention in 
his direction against 
odds. 

The success of 
those mediums at- 
tests that it can be 
done—that a few 
words can be made 
to convey definite 
ideas, and that a 
receptive mood is 
not necessary for 
the delivery of an 
advertising mes- 
sage. . 

It is a peculiar 
thing about words, however, that 
while the dictionary meaning may 
be perfectly plain and within the 
everyday knowledge of every- 
body, certain combinations of 
words hitch themselves to entirely 


foreign ideas, and lead the mind 
away from the immediate purpose. 
An example of this comes to mind 
in connection with a car-card ad- 
vertising the Ingersoll dollar 
watch. Excellently displayed, 
with qualities which could hardly 
fail to get the wandering atten- 
tion, it bore the legend: “The 
Watch that Made the Dollar Fa- 
mous.” Now the fact that the 
card suggested a brand of beer 
to a great many people is not 
cited as proof of a poor ad for, 
while it may have helped advertise 
Schlitz to a slight degree, future 
Schlitz ads are going to  recip- 
rocate with a suggestiveness of 
watches. Itisas broad as it is long. 

But what that phrase does illus- 
trate is the tendency of words to 
suggest ideas entirely foreign to 
their literal meaning. That is a 
phase of the subject which the 
card writer cannot ignore, and it 
may work to his advantage as 
well as to his detriment. 

Take the painted display for 
M. Jj. B. Coffee, for example. 
There is only one word besides 
the name of the product, and that 
an unanswered interrogation. It 
doesn’t suggest a thing to the 
Easterner, or the dweller in the 
inland states, but to the resident 
of Oakland or Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, the picture of the San Fran- 
cisco ferry house suggests the 
morning trip to  business,. the 








OUTDOOR SIGNS WHOSE MESSAGE IS NOT ALL IN WORDS 


shopping expedition, or to the 
theatre at night. It is a slender 
thread, perhaps, and yet there is 
a message which gets across. 
Maybe it will sell coffee, and 
maybe it won’t, but it does get 
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through into some _ relationship 
with the daily cencerns of life. 

The display for Fisher’s Blend 
Flour brings the product into a 
class of good things to eat— 
Cream of Wheat and Star Ham. 
The colored gentleman at the left 
helps classify the product by sug- 
gesting other food products which 
are advertised by means of a 
darky ccok. It may be main- 
tained! that it is a mistaken policy 
to confuse the product with oth- 
ers, but does it confuse? Is not 
the identifyin:; of the product as 
in a certain «lass stronger? Ar- 
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THE TOP CARD Js CONFUSING; THE OTHERS 
“GET ACROSS” 


gument upon this point might ve 
carried on indefinitely, but the 
fact remains that there is a mes- 
sage conveyed which is not in the 
words themselves. 

Coming to the car cards, that 
which features Old Reliable Cof- 
fee gets across with a definite 
message of honest weight. There 
isn’t a superfluous word in it, and 
it would be hard to make it 
stronger by adding words. And 
the Dutch setting isn’t all at- 
mosphere either, for the brand 
used to be called Dutch Java 
Rlend. When the Pure Food Law 


INK 


went into effect, the coffee people 
changed the name because it 
seemed to signify that there was 
Dutch coffee in the package. The 
Dutch setting had been used for 
a long time, and its use was con- 
tinued to give continuity, and to 
preserve as much of the benefit of 
the earlier advertising as possible, 

The card reproduced was run 
just at the time when coffee had 
advanced in price. The price of 
this brand had been advanced ac- 
cordingly, but some other coffees 
were still at the same old price, 
and there had been certain com- 
plaints on the part of dealers that 
a pound did not always mean six- 
teen ounces. 

To get the whole story on a sin- 
gle card is seldom possible. The 
writer must take one point at a 
time, #3 a rule, and the process of 
decid 1g which point to use is 
not aS easy as it may appear. 
Bu‘ the Karo card, reproduce:l, 
se: ‘ns to come pretty near telling 
a.i there is to tell except the food- 


value of the product. It shows 
ihe packages. It shows the dif- 
ferent appearaice of the two 


grades of product. It tells the 
prices. It implies that it tastes 
good. It emphasizes its popularity. 

To advertise the new product 
so as to detract from the quality 
of the old kind would have been 
easy. Simply to say that the new 
kind was better would nave been 
enough to do that. But the Corn 
Products Company didn’t want to 
interfere with the sale of the blue- 
latel Karo to any extent, and the 
phrase “You may like it even bet- 
ter’ ‘Ils the bill admirably. “You 
will !ke it better” would have 
hurt tie standing of the older 
variet.. and the trade would have 
been |: «:d from at once. 

A certat amount. of vagueness 
may be tolerated in a magazine 
ad, hut «i a car card the exact 
meat).ng must be plain. 

Look at the Lion Shirt card. 
Leaving out of the question the 
fact that the text is hard to read, 
it doesn’t leave a distinct im- 
pression. ‘The issue is confused. 
There are three distinct ideas-— 
distinct because the connection be- 
tween them is not made obvious: 
extra buttonholes, a one-piece 
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You.who are interested in advertising, should read this announcement 


We will send the ADVERTISERS’ DIRECTORY 
on Ten Days’ Approval 


KVERY advertiser is interested in getting accurate circulation 

information, concerning newspapers, magazines and other 
publications. This edition (just issued) is the best Directory 
we have ever published. 


This famous Red 
Book" is best known be- 
cause of the accuracy of 
its circulation ratings, 
obtained from the most 
elaborate detailed reports ' 
2ver secured from the pub- ° 
lishers of this countty. It 
has been thoroughly re- 
vised and produced at a 
cost upwards of $15000. 

This Dirctory isthe only 
Directory that gives act- 
ual net circulation figures | 
on nearly all publications 
rated and invariably 
quotes average circula- 
tion for one definite 
veriod ot six months. 

It contains noestimated 
circulation ratings, but 
every rating is based on 
a statement signed by a 
person in authority—all 
guesswork is eliminated. 

It a's» quotes the max- 
imum and minimum ad- 
vertising rate for practi- 
cally every publication 
listed and indicates by a 
system of key letters the 
amount of space neces- 
sary to purchase in order 
to secure the minimum 
rate. This feature alone 
makes it invaluable to 
the space buyer. 


Complete—Compre- 
hensive— Valuable 


The Advertisers’ Direct- 
ry is beautifully printed 
on fine bond paper, con- 
tains upwards of 560 
pages, each one of which 

is filled with matterof vital 
560 P interest to every business 

ages man, no matter whether 
an advertiser or not. 


It is compact .u torm, convenient to slip into P. M4 
your grip or coat pocket, thumb-indexed, stamped rice, 00 
in gold and bound in genuine red leather. the copy be 


P 
CHARLES 4. FULLER Co. — — 
oe f .. —— See ee, Mn bye! , 
n en ease send me on ten days’ approval, all carrying charges fully 4. 
e Copy Charles H. Fuller Co's Directory of peice Pub! leatlons tor I 1911-12. tthe bot 
is pall you claim it to be, I will remit the price, $5.00, within ten days of its Rt. by a 
Yours respectfully. 











hi. Co eeeeeesececoeere Seveecepeccesescccccasecocceccedoonceseced DOS, 6050 dion4cnss danessisesecscavesses 
Name of firm ussociated with.. 
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In New York 
In 1911 


Ba 






obe 


Adbertliser. Vir 


won first place for gains in advertising among 
the evening publications. 

THE GLOBE is the leading high-class 
evening publication of the metropolis. Its ad- 
vertising figures for 1911 show the largest in- 
crease over 1910 of any evening newspaper in 
or out of its class. 

In December, 1911, THE GLOBE gained 
more business over December, 1910, than any 
other newspaper, morning, evening or Sunday, 
printed in New York. Its December gain was 
27.910 lines more than the COMBINED 
gains of its three contemporaries in the high 
class evening field—The Sun, The Mail and 
The Post. 


THE REASONS 


THE GLOBE has and proves (by A. A. A. 
and N.W. Ayer & Son certificates) the largest 
QUANTITY of the best QUALITY evening 
circulation in New York. It is the most in- 
tercsting evening newspaper in the city, and its 
influence is felt in a large percentage of the 
city’s substantial homes. Advertisers under- 
stand the wonderful market offered by a news- 
paper like THE GLOBE. 

That is why THE GLOBE made such a 
remarkable record during the year just ended. 

The daily average net cash sale of GLOBES 
from September 1, 1911, to January 1, 1912, 
was 130,670. 
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suit, and proper set to shirt and 
collar. Anyone can figure out 
what is meant, of course, but it 
takes a mental effort which there 
is no assurance everyone will 
make. ae 
Try putting the same thing into 
a single sentence, and the mean- 
ing clarifies itself. “Just link-on 
the convenient extra buttonhole 
to your undergarment and see 
what comfort there is in a proper 
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doesn’t appear in the reproduc- 
tion. On a dark green back- 
ground, we have light blue, dark 
blue, red, orange, purple, yellow 
and black—not to mention the 
flesh tints in the faces and hands. 
The story is a good one, however, 
and in a good setting ought to be 
effective. “She buys him Sox that 
Need no Mending” is an appeal 
which will reach the understand- 
ing of most women who ride, for 

if there isn’t any 





‘> 
S Van 


Style Canned 





CALLING UP A “STATE OF MIND” IN THE READER 


set to shirt and collar.” The one- 
piece suit is a distracting idea, 
because the only one-piece suits 
familiar to most men are union 
undergarments. 

For a brief summing up of 
what might take several pages to 
tell, the Van Camp’s Spaghetti 
card takes the prize. “It’s Din- 
ner, and it’s Ready” can be elab- 
orated upon indefinitely, and when 
you are all through you will have 
merely described a state of mind 
which every housewife knows. 
Comment further is unnecessary, 
for the story is really in those 
five words. ’ 

Here’s a story which was pretty 
nearly spoiled in the telling. It is 
hard to get to it because of the 
bad display and the worse color 
scheme, which latter unfortunately 


It's Dinner, 
and it’s Ready 


(AmP’s SPAGHETTI 


and Ready to Serve 





“him” to buy for 
they at least must 
mend their own. 

Looking at the 
whole subject in a 
broad way, the car- 
card and the _bill- 
board are in a cer- 
tain sense the city 
editors of advertis- 
ing. They boil it 
down, prune it, strip 
it of superfluities 
and_ redundancies. 
They compel the 
man who uses them 
to be careful of his 
words—to get the 
exact significance, 
whether that be in 
harmony with Noah 
Webster or not. 
College professors 
who lay great stress 
upon the qualities 
of clearness, force 
and elegance can 
find some choice examples of all 
three in the cars and on the bill- 
boards. 





———+e+—_____. 
BUFFALO CLUB’S NEW OFFICERS 


The Buffalo Ad Club has elected the 
following officers: President, Carl J. 
Balliett; vice-president, John Messer- 
smith; treasurer, Finley H. Greene; 
secretary, George W. Billings. 

The new administration is pledged to 
larger membership for the club; direct 
influence in the promotion of better 
advertising; greater volume of local ad- 
vertising; and to do everything in their 
power to spread the fame of Buffalo, 
and to instil the spirit of “Boost Buf- 
falo” in every advertising man and 
business man in the city. 

The plans for the immediate future 
include an address from Geo. W. Cole- 
man, president of Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs, and the entertainment at a 
spectacular luncheon of the members of 
the Association of American Advertisers 
during their convention in Buffalo, Jan- 
uary 80, 31, February 1 and 2, 1912. 
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TURNING DUPLICATED CIR- 
CULATION INTO PROFIT 





THE ADVISABILITY OF VARYING THE 
COPY IN SIMILAR MEDIUMS—HOW 
ADVANTAGE MAY BE TAKEN OF 
PERIODICAL’S PECULIAR APPEAL 


By Charles E. Buck. 

Did you ever stop to consider 
how much the so-called waste by 
duplication of circulation can be 
turned into strength and action 
by a little more thought? 

Take the average manufacturer, 
pushing his product through di- 
rect appeal, using ten, twenty, or 
any number of standard publica- 
tions. In almost every instance 
he will use just one piece of copy 
for his entire list, all appearing 
at practically the same date. 

Yet every worth-while publica- 
tion doing a real work must stand 
for some given principle and pol- 
icy for its foundation and motive, 
and because it stands for a given 
principle it naturally builds its 
circulation among readers in sym- 
pathy with its purpose. 

I concede that it is difficult to 
find the excuse for existence of 
many of the present-day publica- 
tions, but it is equally hard not 
to see and feel the influence of 
many others. 

Granting, then, that there is a 
particular principle or motive be- 
hind the worth-while publication, 
and this appties equally to every 
phase of daily, weekly and month- 
ly, how can you fail to get better 
results if you will prepare your 
copy along the lines and style and 
arguments which appeal to the 
foliowers of the principles of each 
and every publication? 

You acknowledge this in the 
time and thought you spend in 
picking out a list of publications 
whose circulation will reach the 
class of people who can afford 
and should use your product. and 
then try to reach them all with a 
single piece of copy, regardless 
of the fact that through each in- 
dividual publication you approach 
your prospect with some knowl- 
edge of his peculiarities, likes and 
dislikes and his mental outlook at 
that particular reading. 








There never has been any one 
piece of copy strong or broad 
enough to appeal to all possible 
buyers any more than any one 
platform has appealed to all vot- 
ers and if you can reach your 
prospect in a particular mood, 
through a particular medium, 
whose principles he seconds by 
his support, isn’t it worth the time 
and effort and isn’t it bound to 
give you a larger and more inter- 
ested audience than any, single 
piece of copy fired broadcast into 
a promiscuous army of readers? 

Here is another point. 

The average reader subscribes 
to more than one _ publication, 
which comes to him weekly or 
monthly, because he is in sym- 
pathy with their contents. In one 
of these he finds an advertise- 
ment which interests him and he 
reads it and “intends to look fur- 
ther at a later date.” - 

Stop and think how many times 
you yourself have been half in- 
terested and intended to “look 
further” and failed because inter- 
est was never further stimulated. 

And then this reader picks up 
another publication and finds this 
same article treated from an en- 
tirely different angle, differently 
illustrated, and approached from 
another selling point. 

If he has been interested in 
the first piece of copy, he will be 
more interested in the second and 
with each successive argument 
the probability for his putting 
into immediate action the gratifi- 
cation of this reinforced desire is 
ten times greater than his first 
single impulse. 

Again conceding the average 
reader subscribes to more than 
one publication and that no one 
piece of copy can reach all pos- 
sible buyers, by using a series of 
arguments appearing at the sate 
time, instead of a single piece of 
copy for your entire list, you are 
getting more than one opportunity 
of attracting and interesting your 
prospect, for if the style of copy 
in number one does not appeal to 
him number two or three or ten 
may and if it does and he “feels 
the need” he will read more and 
with each repetition interest will 
be hastened into action. 
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Greatest Growth in 1911 





In 1911 The New York Times published 
8,134,425 lines of advertisements, a gain of 
579,755 lines over 1910, the greatest volume of 
advertising in the history of The Times and a 
greater gain than any other New York news- 


paper. 


DRY GOODS 2,322,041 lines of Dry Goods advertisements, a 
gain of 318,050 lines compared with 1910, a 
greater gain than any other New York news- 
paper. 


REAL ESTATE 1,068,399 lines of high-grade offers in the realty 
field. 


SCHOOLS AND 97,396 lines of school advertisements, a greater 
COLLEGES volume than any other New York newspaper, 
morning or evening. 


RAILWAYS AND 453,824 lines, a greater volume than any other 
STEAMSHIPS New York newspaper. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 325,731 lines, over 40,000 lines mure than last 
year, a greater gain than any other newspaper. 


BOOKS 369,000 lines of book advertising, a gain of 104,- 
000 lines over 1910, a greater volume than any 
other newspaper. 


FINANCIAL Over 735,000 lines of financial advertisements, a 
greater volume than any other newspaper. 


AUTOMOBILES 448,748 lines of high-grade automobile advertis- 
ing, a larger volume of display motor advertise- 
ments than any other New York newspaper. 


WANTS 625,883 lines of highest class Want advertise- 
ments, excluding all misleading announcements, 


The reacers of The New York Times constitute the greatest number of 
men and women in New York City of intelligence and purchasing’ capacity. 
All objectionable and doubtful advertisements declined. 


The New Vork Times. 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print.” 
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THE 


HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


GAINS 770,644 LINES 
IN 1911 














Piete Thee VOR TOMO ocisicecscescawis 6,004,824 

OS RUE, (MOE, 665 sGnsbeebuseaeseuaa 770,644 
Foreign Display ............ 1,201,816 
EE. Sacesuesscbeneseen 991,998 
PE Ce i ckanweasen ska 6,775,468 


This not only is the largest volume of advertising of any evening newspaper in 
Texas, but the net gain was the largest aggregate gain of any paper in the state, 
morning or evening, 


CIRCULATION, 
Average for the year. Gain over 1910. 
(Papers printed and distributed)............ 28,761 Daily 824 Daily 
33,584 Sunday 1068 Sunday 


The net paid figures have been printed from month to month and will be furnished 
upon application. 





10 years’ Circulation Growth. NO RETURNS. 
The Chronicle does not grant 
Daily Sunday the return privilege to aowebapa, 
1901........... 8,366 city carriers, news-dealers, or 
ere 12,282 agents, except in a few special 
1903 : 17,756 cases, totaling less than 50 for 
Beat ess 18% te / its entire territory. The total 
1904........... 18,592 f “returns” for the year 1911 have 
SePiiessawskar 20,792 10,746 been 3%. The total unpaid cir- 
Ee 24,034 11,016 —— fs ee 
% : copies to advertisers, compli- 
MEG Nkakacannn 23,930 22,285 mentary, service papers, etc., has 
Peer ssiksscusee 24,061 29,507 ~- 7. roe - 
he ronicle is one of the 
BOOB 022000008 25,518 20,355 few papers in the United States 
1910.......+005 27,937 32,516 outside the large cities which so 
kere per 28,761 33,584 restricts its unpaid circulation. 

















An Evening Paper in Houston—A Morning Paper in the State 


This unique situation is caused by the large area of the state. The train service 
from Houston is such that an evening newspaper can reach but a relatively small 
outside area on the day of publication. Likewise morning papers can reach only 
a proportionate area until late on the day of publication. A Night Edition of 
The Chronicle, leaving Houston on trains departing from 7 o’clock until midnight, 
containing full markets, baseball results and all other evening final news, is the 
real morning paper for the state, arriving everywhere for early house to house 
delivery and breakfast-table reading, from three to twelve hours ahead of papers 
printed after midnight. This exceptional situation gives The Chronicle not only 
natural circulation advantages of an evening newspaper in Houston, but enables 
it to pre-empt the morning field in the country. For this reason principally 
The Chronicle has the largest sworn circulation in the State of Texas. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE PUB. CO., Publishers 


M. E. Foster, Pres., Houston, Texas. 

W. L. Hatsrgap, Business Manager 
J. E. McComs, Jr., Manager Foreign Advertising 
R. H. Cornett, Local Mtverting, Messner 
LaCoste & MaxweELt, HE JonN M. Branuam Co., 
Monolith Bldg., New York City, 30 N. Dear orn St., Chicago, IIl., 
Eastern Representatives. Western Representatives. 
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OUTDOOR DISPLAY AND 
SAMPLING SPEED UP 
“PLEXO” SALES 


INTENSIVE CAMPAIGN, WHICH ALSO 
INCLUDES NEWSPAPERS, POSTERS, 
STREET-CAR CARDS AND WINDOW 
DISPLAY, IS BUILT UP AROUND 
CONCEPTION OF NEWS-GATHERING 
AND PRESENTATION 


By Charles W. Hurd. 

The Plexo toilet preparations 
are growing up. Their legs are 
now long enough to reach from 
their bodies to the ground. Until 
six months ago their distribution 
was confined to two cities, New 
York, their home town, and Chi- 
cago, and was not very wide there. 
To-day, in addition to Chicago, 
where eighty-one per cent of the 
druggists are selling Plexo, and 
New York, where ninety per cent 
are doing the same, the distribu- 
tion is reaching out into New 
England, eastern New York State, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Washington, and shows a gain of 
1,700 per cent over a year ago— 
not startling, perhaps, in a new 
enterprise, but very tidy, just the 
same. 

Of the factors that are spelling 
progress for the Plexo campaign 
the most marked have been the 
painted signs and posters, but 
these have been linked up in a 
very efficient way with sampling, 
newspaper advertising, car cards, 
subway and elevated posters, cir- 
cularization of druggists’ custom- 
ers, window display, souvenir post 
cards and testimonials. The com- 
pany has been spending about 
$8,000 or $9,000 a month on all 
these methods, and will continue 
and perhaps slightly increase this 
amount during the year. _ ; 

Just now the outdoor display is 
the backbone of the campaign. It 
is strategically placed in or near 
the residential sections. of the cit- 
ies where it is used. For ex- 
ample, sixty per cent of the signs 
at the Brooklyn end: of Brooklyn 
Bridge are Plexo signs, Brooklyn 
being the residential district for 
large numbers of people who work 
in Manhattan. In Greater New 
York there are altogether some 
116 bulletins. 
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“We have not gone into Broad- 
way,” said H. Murray, the 
manager, “and shall not for some 
time to come, because we look up- 
on Broadway as better adapted to 
catch the transient trade, and we 
have not yet got the distribution 
to make it worth while appealing 
to that class. We do not want to 
go any faster than we are ready 
for. We have refused more than 
$10,000 in orders from west of 
St. Louis, because we are not pre- 
pared to handle the trade there. 
We cannot do it ourselves and we 
do not care to trust it to any- 
body else.” 

The campaign, in short, is in- 
tensive and not scattering. Dis- 
tribution is proceeding very rap- 
idly, however, and is being accom- 
panied by outdoor display through 
New England, in Philadelphia, 
and in and around Pittsburgh, and 
contracts have been made for 
painted signs and posters at all 
of the chief coast resorts from 
Maine to Delaware, beginning 
with May. 

While the painted signs and 
billboards were going up and pos- 
ter space being taken in the sub- 
way and the elevated stations in 
New York and Chicago, ‘the 
Plexo salesmen were stocking 
the druggists and the druggists’ 
customers were being sampled 
through the mails at a cost cov- 
ering sample, letter and booklet, 
of seven cents apiece. During 
July, September and October, over 
200,000 of these letters went out. 

Later the Plexo company added 
New England and New York 
State, from Hudson north to Lake 
George, and is now sending out 
100,000 samples. 

The results of this concentra- 
tion were visible almost from the 
start. In New York in August, 
before the campaign had gotten 
fairly under. way, without news- 
paper advertising or window dis- 
play, or anything but the outdoor 
display, the station posters and 
the sampling, the actual - sales 
amounted to 800 per cent more 
than in any previous month. 

The letters used in circularizing 
the druggists are worth more than 
a passing notice. Here is the start 
of one of the most effective: 
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Dear Madam: If you have been to 
Paris, you know how charming the 
women look; how sweet and fresh their 
complexion is, no matter how early 
in the morning or how late in’ the 
evening you see them. The delight- 
fully effervescent Parisienne is a natural 
artist in make-up but her secret is told 
in two words: care and attention; and 
so it has been since the days of Louis 
XIV. Was it this famous admirer of 
feminine beauty, or Napoleon, who said 
“only a Frenchwoman knows how to 
wash her face.”’ Rather a broad asser- 
tion for a mere man, yet at that time 
he may have been right, for our women 
of to-day have discovered that ‘“‘to 
cleanse the face” properly is quite an 
art. 

One of the most popular aids to the 
beauty of the Frenchwomen are the 
Plexo Toilet Preparations which are now 
being introduced to this country, and at 
the request of your neighboring drug- 
gist, we take the liberty of sending you 
a little Plexo booklet and samples of 
both creams, etc. 


A letter like that is likely to be 
read, and the results showed that 
this was read. 

The note struck in these letters 
is that the wise woman now 
knows that one kind of cream is 
inadequate for toilet purposes and 
that two at least are needed, one 
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were enabled to profit by it in a 
way that otherwise would not 
have been possible. The powder 
was put up to be retailed at 25 
cents, w.th the expectation that it 
would be cut to 19 or 17 cents. 
Boxes were offered to the drug- 
ists free on condition that they 
would be given out with the jars 
of cream to customers who pre- 
sented coupons, the druggists’ lists 
being circularized for that pur- 
pose. 

The scheme was tried out in 
New England and eastern New 
York State. 

The results were almost instan- 
taneous, The 25,000 cans of tooth 
powder distributed were moved 
off of the shelves and counters 
in waltz time and the orders for 
the creams came in in such quan- 
tities that an extra floor in the 
New York building had to be en- 
gaged for the purpose of manu- 
facturing the cream. Even then 
the demand was six weeks ahead 
of the supply 

Fifty thousand additional cans 

had to be ordered 











for the tooth pow- 
der at once and five 
thousand more a 
day after that. It 
was impossible to 
get these cans of 
the correct shape 
and « large lot of 
another shape had 
to be requisitioned 
from a can muanu- 
facturer who made 
cans for a rival con- 


cern. 
“We run our ad- 
vertising campaign 


as you would run a 





AS THE POSTERS LOOKED ON CORNER 


for cleansing and a different kind 
for protecting the skin. This idea 
is developed in the booklet, where 
opportunity is also given for men- 
tioning the other forty-two Plexo 
preparations. Only two of these 
are advertised, the Plexo Tooth 
Powder and Midoi, a prescription 
for headache. neuralgia, etc 

The introduction of the tooth 
powder to the market was effected 
in such a way that the creams 


LOCATIONS 


daily paper,” said 
Mr. Murray. “We 
gather news from 
every quarter that has any bear- 
ing on toilet creams and put it 
into our advertising, particularly 
our circular letters. We interview 
popular actresses, get testimonials 
from them, and publish the tes- 
timonials with their portraits. We 
take advantage of every phase ‘of 
local interest to hang Plexo copy 
on it, just as a newspaper would 
do. 


“One instance will show what J. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 

MOMENT TO DO OUT-DOoR 
\ ADVERTISING IN 

SAN FRANCISCO IS 
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mean. In the play of ‘Every- 
woman’ the title character goes 
through the play with ‘Youth’ and 
‘Beauty.’ They never leave her. 
This suggestion is so strong and 
so valuable for us that we has- 
tened to link up our copy with 
it. We have gotten testimonials 
from every member of the ‘Every- 
woman’ company and wherever 
the piece is played we go into the 
local newspapers with these testi- 
monials and portraits, either on 
the dramatic or the woman’s page. 
‘We have two hundred of these 
testimonials and have not spent 
a penny to get them, nothing ex- 
cept for the cream which we pre- 
sented them, and the postage.” 


PLEX Greams Retain “Youth” and “Beauty” 


“Everywomarr 
oy | 
eed wa ates es rely ee 


Phe AGO “tnming Wits” bo met 


re ree RDS Tee ee 


re es ment 





PLEXO Creams in Tubes and Jars 


CAR CARD TESTIMONIALS 


WERE IN TOWN 


Following the same line, utiliz- 
ing every source which can sup- 
ply news value, Mr. Murray has 
turned these portraits and testi- 
monials into souvenir post cards 
and window display cards, unique 
in appearance. These photo post 
cards of “two hundred beautiful 
actresses who use and endorse 
Plexo creams” are advertised in 
the circular letters. For every 
front of a Plexo box or carton 
and a stamped addressed envelope 
four of these photo. post cards are 
sent.. In this. way the complete 
set of cards can be secured by any 
one interested. 

This is the kind of thing which 
has news value in Mr. Murray’s 
eyes. All of these actresses are 
before the public. Other women 
are interested in them and are in- 
fluenced to more or less extent 
by what they say about the toilet. 
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In a certain definite way they are 
authorities. So Mr. Murray builds 
his campaign, or a large part of 
his campaign, around them rather 
than around an ideal, invented, 
impersonal type of womanly beau- 
ty. They have a thousand human 
contacts where the ideal, imper- 
sonal beauty has one. 

The testimonial idea is an old 
one but this is a fresh use of it, 
and it is getting results. Probably 
no concern has made fuller use of 
it than the Plexo people, and the 
amount of indirect advertising re- 
ceived by it is unimaginable. In 
New York one has to look twice 
at a poster featuring any promi- 
nent actress to determine whether 
it advertises the play 
and the theatre or 
the Plexo creams. 

The striking full- 
length portraits of 
Gaby Deslys, for ex- 
ample, are being 
used with special ef- 
fect in subway and 
elevated station. 

This experience 
with the theatrical 
profession unex- 
pectedly revealed a 
weak point in the 
Plexo scheme that 
might not otherwise 
have been detected 
and which might 
have cost the company a good 
many thousand dollars. The Plexo 
trade-mark has been a_ gor- 
geously colored peacock, an apt 
and pleasing symbol. 

To the superstitious, however, 
the peacock is a bird of ill omen. 
Many women, for instance, will 
not have peacock feathers in the 
house. 

The Plexo people learned one 
day that Gaby Deslys had had her 
maid scratch the picture of the 
peacock off the labels on the Plexo 
packages. They made inquiries 
and found that there was a good 
deal of prejudice against the pea- 
cock label. So the company made 
haste to get rid of the peacock 
and sacrifice: whatever good will 
there was in it. The present pack- 
ages have a single peacock feather 
and in the course of time that will 
be dropped. 


ACTRESSES 





































The campaign in the news- 
papers has really not begun yet. 
Space has been used only spasmod- 
ically to present some idea of the 
moment, as in the case of “Every- 
woman.” Next month copy will 
begin to run on regular schedule, 


three times a week, in space vary- | 


ing from’ six inches double column 
to three inches single, on either 


the theatrical or woman’s page of | 
leading daily newspapers in New | 


York, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Boston, Washington and 


Providence and the small daily | 
papers in nearby towns. The Sun- | 


day papers will be used occasion- 
ally. 

The ideal way to use the papers, 
in the opinion of the Plexo peo- 
ple, is to present news. Last De- 


cember, for instance, Kitty Gor- | 
don, the actress, was billed to | 


open in Washington, D. C., on a 
Monday, in “The Enchantress.” 


Miss Gordon is one of the “200 | 
beautiful actresses’ who have | 


given testimonials. 


“On the Saturday before the 


Monday of her appearance there,” 
said Mr. Murray, “Miss Gordon 
called up by long-distance ’phone 
from Washington, and said: ‘You 
are great people! Why can’t I get 
a box of Plexo in Washington?’ 

“We had not yet secured distri- 
bution in Washington, but I told 


Miss Gordon not to worry, that | 
she would be supplied, and I im- | 
mediately started an order off to | 


her on the five o’clock train. 
“This set us thinking, however, 
with the result that we got into 
touch with the local representative 
of one of the Washington papers 
and told him that we wished to 
place an ad in the Sunday paper, 


200 lines deep across four col- | 


umns. He said it was impossible 
at that late hour. 

“However, that made no differ- 
ence to us. We wired the Wash- 
ington paper the copy and full di- 
rections. The latter included go- 
ing out and getting a large por- 
trait of Miss Gordon for repro- 
duction. There was no trouble in 


doing this, of course, and the ad- | 


vertisement turned out to be one 
of the best-looking ones we ever 
got out. 

“*Washington, we said, ‘this 
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Window Card 
Copy Wanted 








We desire to buy copy for 





window cards for the fol- | 
lowing retail lines: Jewelry, | 
Haberdashery, Clothing and | 


Shoes. The matter is used 


on cards of different sizes in- 


cluding quarter 


and _ half | 


sheets printed in black or in | 


colors, with or without deco- 
ration and illustration. Mat- 
ter may be typewritten and 
layouts are not necessary. 
We are continual users of 


such matter and will buy in- | 


dividual pieces or arrange 
for a fixed number monthly. 
Copy may be general or spe- 
cific and must be seasonable 
and push the new styles. 
No “freaks” or “comics” de- 
sired. Copy wanted now for 
March and April and Spring 
use. Copy offered should be 
priced singly. Available 
copy will be paid for at once 
and such as we cannot use, 
returned. Advertising men 
in the above lines will find 
this an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to add to their in- 
comes. 


Box E. N. C., Printers’ Ink. 








week welcomes the beautiful Kitty 
Gordon, and the toilet prepara- 
tions of her selection, and we em- 
brace the opportunity to bid for 
the patronage of Washington’s 
beautiful women.’ That’s enough 
to show the idea and the excuse 
we had. 

“While that was being read in 
Washington on Sunday, we put 
four salesmen on the train, with 
their grips full of goods. Mon- 
day three of them got out and 
sold the goods, while the fourth 
stayed at the hotel and fixed up 





Four Pretty Globe Theatre Girls 
te 
Hasstigly 















PLEXO CREAMS 


Sold By Good Dealers Everywhere. 











NEWSPAPER COPY WITH A STRONG THEA- 
TRICAL FLAVOR 


the orders for them to deliver. It 
proved one of the most effective 
things we have done. 

“We cannot hope to do that 
sort of a thing all the time in the 
newspapers, but we will do it as 
often as we can. That is why we 
are shaping up our campaign that 
way. It is these news features 
that count.” 

The Plexo people are giving 
something in the way of service 
along the line of window display 
that will repay study. They have 
made no exceptional effort to de- 
velop beautiful pictures, litho- 
graphs or cut-outs for window 
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display as yet, but their packages 
are unusually handsome and har- 
monious in coloring, and very ef- 
fective displays may be made out 
of them, which comes very near 
to real selling value if it does not 
quite touch it. 

Some attention began to be paid 
to window display last July. At 
that time the Plexo people offered 
$100 in prizes to druggists in 
Greater New York and suburbs 
for the most attractive displays. 
This produced 380 displays, or 
nearly four displays for a dollar. 
This proved so satisfactory and 
seemed to please the druggists so 
much that the offer was repeated 
in September. The offer was in- 
creased to $150. It brought over 
300 window displays. The results 
were not quite so good, which was 
to be expected because the novelty 
was off the proposition and the 
second season was a busier one. 

The experience with window 
display, however, led to a devel- 
opment which is somewhat un- 
usual, Two expert window 
dressers were put on the job in 
Greater New York and these are 
kept busy all the time dressing 
druggists’ windows, not merely 
with Plexo preparations but with 
any drug sundries which do not 
compete with the Plexo line. They 
often help the druggist out in this 
way without direct profit from it, 
but they lay the basis of a good 
will that will come to have con- 
siderable value. 

“We appeal to the consumer and 
seek to please the dealer—that is 
our platform,” Mr. Murray ex- 
plains. 

The window dressing arrange- 
ments have that end in view. 
There is another interesting little 
scheme for the same purpose. All 
druggists use price tags, some- 
times in large quantities. The 
Plexo Company is now giving 


away these tags by the thousands, 


to druggists. They are neat lit- 
tle cards on good stock, cut about 
two inches square, with the price 
printed in dark green ink in the 
center and “Plexo” in very light 
green type on the four sides. This 
keeps Plexo in the front part of 
the druggist’s head as well as lo- 
cates it on the constumer-map. 
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The 29th annual sworn detailed cir- 
culation statement of GRIT, for the 
year 1911, is being mailed to advert'sers 
and advertising agencies. It proves an 
average circulation for the 53 issues of 
1911 of 


251,092 Copies 
Each Week 


The daily newspapers have their in- 
dividual fields, each of them pretty well 
defined. The bulk of the circulation of 
the magazines—monthly, sem'-monthly 
or weekly—is, by reason of the‘r meth- 
ods of distribution and their contents, 
naturally confined almost entirely to the 
cities—and large cities at that. 


Think of the tremendous proportion 
of the population of this country not 
directly reached by e'ther of the above 
means—some say over 70 per cent. 





its field of 


ago found 
growth and usefulness in the smaller 
cities, ‘towns and villages of the coun- 
try, to what extent you can see from 
the circulation statement referred to— 
an average of 251,092 copies per issue 
for the year 1911. 


many years 


no large cities, mostly 
small towns and villages—over 
12,000 of them. It has its own boy 
agents and carriers who deliver the 
paper on a 5 cents a copy basis. 


That method insures not only live 
circulation, but select, appreciative, 
prosperous circulation of buying ability. 


GRIT duplicates neither daily news- 
papers nor magazines to any extent, 
but opens up a I'ne of trade for the 
manufacturers and distributors among 
people who are keen for the new and 
good things and whose trade endures. 


Carefully gathered and compiled 
regarding the occupations, 
buying habits and customs, and a mass 
of other information regarding Grit’s 
readers are yours at a hint. 


reaches 
cities, 


It 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Circulation+ Quality + 
THE NEW YORK City}! 


Goes to press | ! 
















& an advertising medium, the 
, TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
combines the three business winning , 
features of successful advertising: +4 


CIRCULATION 
PERSISTENCY 
QUALITY 


Your advertisement in the TELE- | 
PHONE DIRECTORY will have these 

advantages and will | 
produce results— will 
build up business for 
you as it has for others. 








Reserve Space 


NOW 
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Persistency Results 


Y . TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


ss | February First 


CIRCULATION 


Over 500,000 copies are delivered by hand. It has no waste 
circulation and is never thrown away. It is kept permanently in 





sight, where a quick order may be placed by telephone. 


é a] 
T PERSISTENCY 


It is consulted 2,000,000 times every day in the year. It is 
a fixture in every well equipped home or office and is the most 


: used and most useful reference book in New York City. 


QUALITY 


It reaches adults in professional and business life, home- 





owners, etc., a class which represents nine-tenths of the purchas- 
ing power of a community. It goes to the most profitable field— 
people able to buy. 


DIRECTORY ADVERTISING DEPT. 
30 CHURCH ST.; CORTLANDT 12000 


_ NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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“POSSIBLE MARKETS” 


A Department which will frequently appear with sifted statistics and trade data 
in shape for a study of the country’s undeveloped opportunities. 



















Consumer Market, Including Individuals and Corporations, together with_Jobbers of all Kinds 


Classified information Furnished Printers’ InK by Special List and Addressing 
Department of Boyd’s City Dispatch, 19-21 Beekman St., New York, from Financial 
Geographical Tabulation. Copyrighted by E. J. Williams, Manager. 












































































Responsible Wealthy Prominent 
Americans Americans American Manufacturers American 

TERRITORY Selected Worth Over Worth Over Manufacturers Worth Over Jobbers 
New England POPULATION Americans $5,000. $50.000. All Kinds $50,000. All Kinds 
Seen 742,371 35,918 8,160 1,296 1,931 523 333 
New Hampshire 430,572 19,988 3,764 950 1,221 379 131 
Vermont ..... 355,956 19,709 3,372 795 1,094 290 92 
Massachusetts... 3,366,416 98,100 38,568 11,296 7,724 3,009 2,773 
Rhode Island.. 542,610 13,613 5,956 1,161 1,192 568 305 
Connecticut .. 1 11,7 56 39, 989 __ 88,861 2,745 2,450 933 496 

ROU. -S5swee “6, 549,6 681 227,317 ~~ 88,081 18,344 16,087 5,702 4,130 
Midd.e Atlantic 4 
New York..... 9,113,614 262,476 151,628 40,494 25,154 7,978 11,309 
New Jersey... 2,537,167 63,109 25,496 6,645 16,443 5,530 4,747 
Pennsylvania . 7,665,111 160,352 66,700 19,322 16,443 5,530 4,747 
Delaware ..... 202,322 7,621 1,680 541 364 114 88 q 
Maryland .... 1,295,346 28,560 11,896 4,118 2,376 656 1,118 
Dist. Columbia. 331,069 13,610 4,967 1,065 245 93 201 

BOE siaexs 21,144,629 535,728 262,367 72,191 51,210 15,738 18,363 
Central 
i) SS 4,767,121 103,008 51,082 11,859 10,453 3,623 2,175 
LS ee 2,700,876 83,548 21,888 4,520 4,740 1,468 868 
eer 5,638,591 185,703 62,754 13,179 9,610 3,852 2,948 
Michigan ..... 2,810,173 104,811 31,512 6,388 5,274 1,851 1,056 
Wisconsin .... 2,333,860 61,472 23,209 5,477 4,990 1,583 772 
oe eer 2,224,771 59,156 22,362 7,250 3,117 1,418 664 
Missouri ..... 3,29) ,335 76,753@ 28,363 7,670 4,574 1,654 1,753 = 
OEMS 6<ccses 1,690,949 45,869 10,363 2,706 1,573 730 312 
Nebraska ..... 1,192,214 36,349 12,103 2,549 1,156 512 336 
Minnesota .... 2,075,708 41,446 17,430 4,519 3,151 1,187 845 
North Dakota. 577,056 8,942 4,218 1,213 571 402 61 
South Dakota. 583,888 12,936 4,466 1,765 508 874 65 

ae 29,888,542 809,993 289,750 69,095 52,219 18,660 11,855 
Western 
Montana ...... 376053 16,353 2,934 1,029 260 168 154 
fee 672,765 26,949 6,117 972 1,097 395 265 
Washington .. 1,141,990 53,079 12,588 1,939 2,031 865 608 
EERO. scenes «. 325,594 11,608 1,577 294 263 102 83 
eR 555-55 s'> 64,356 6,000 304 91 43 9 13 
California .... 2,377,549 88,170 24,695 4,866 3,024 1,382 1,466 
Colorado ..... 799,024 40,380 7,683 1,719 777 340 524 
LO See 373,351 16,869 3,420 504 310 97 182 
New Mexico. 327,301 9,023 836 228 107 50 92 
Arizona ...... 204,354 6,721 798 219 66 29 86 
Nevada ...... 81,875 3,604 680 147 75 23 26 
Oklahoma .... 1,657,155 35,439 12,760 1,439 1,126 786 260 
Wyoming .... 145,965 9,681 1,029 248 70 27 31 

Total ...... 8,923,385 323,876 75,421 13,695 11,119 4,273 3,790 
Southern - 
Alabama ..... 2,138,093 23,228 10,242 1,470 1,299 484 454 
Arkansas ..... 1,57 4,449 17,764 8,568 1,751 1,250 446 381 
SS rer 752,619 19,678 6,927 749 776 413 277 
Georgia ...... 2,609,121 34,181 14,198 3,186 2,305 909 712 
Kentucky .... 2,289,905 27,786 24,220 3,245 2,308 810 579 
Louisiana .... 1,656,388 22,306 8,803 2,039 1,358 780 550 
Mississippi ... 1,797,114 9,292 4,050 1,412 1,292 358 243 : 
North Carolina 2,206, 287 54,555 13,131 1,535 2,339 820 450 4 
South Carolina 1,515,400 25,072 7,810 1,045 903 406 272 7 
Tennessee .... 27184,789 26,833 17,640 2,859 2,341 741 752 
TOMER ccccsves 3,896,542 66,106 30,360 4,829 8,355 1,442 1,200 
Vitgimia 2... 2,061,612 34,411 15,840 2,795 2,066 668 693 
West Virginia. 1.221,119 28,222 13,073 1,802 1,500 459 278 

AE 25, 903, 438 389,434 174,862 28,717 27,215 8,736 6,841 














2,286,348 885,481 202,042 157,850 53,109 44,980 





Grand Total .92.036,622 
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Jobbers and Retail Dealers in Leading Lines of Trade 


(Continued on page 154) 
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Prominent Resp. | jonsible Ret. Grocers 

Jobbers * Retail Clothin Responsible Reted Be ry Responsible General & 
Werth 3 Shoe Men's Farag Retail Retail Goods Retail Fur- Delicatessen 

Now England $50,000. Handlers Gds. Dirs. ODruggists Oruggists Dept. Son niture Dirs, Stores 
ES aa 149 637 248 406 371 202 196 3,020 
New Hampshire... 55 316 120 238 148 110 89 1,300 
Verm@MOMe. cose os.c0 43 327 88 165 92 90 95 1,287 
Massachusetts .... 1,198 1,569 537 1,635 700 529 423 9,759 
Rode Island..... 1,198 1,569 537 1,635 700 529 423 9,759 
Connecticut ...... 218 781 226 556 303 185 192 3,809 
Ci ace 1,801 3,964 1,294 3,281 1,701 1,200 1,061 20,978 

] Middle Atlantic 
New Zork... . 4,910 5,113 1,488 3,965 1,799 1,453 1,047 29,2038 
New Jersey....... 275 1,911 339 1,038 474 487 328 8,941 
Pennsylvania ..... 1,888 5,064 1,449 3,315 1,863 1,247 1,569 27,304 
DElQWATO. 0.606058 80 165 34 116 63 32 40 1,057 
ee 477 488 135 547 201 * 162 298 6,201 
Dist. of Columbia. 83 140 56 218 91 37 30 1,283 
TOU iswakawns 7,663 12,881 3,501 9,199 4,491 3,418 3,312 73,989 
Central 
NOTIN cahaiacet.via as aiels 1,098 2,764 839 2,099 1,194 1,018 928 15,569 
RGARMR \ioc:0-6:s,6.s.000's 400 1,860 540 1,777 950 538 717 9,161 
Ee ae 1,345 4,349 1,225 2,833 1,640 1,158 1,320 17,736 
MicRiMOR <csicces 417 1,763 697 1,574 861 595 554 8,638 
Wisconsin ....... 384 1,385 386 959 613 388 612 6,481 
MOG. d4605% esis 313 1,393 626 2,407 1,244 678 791 12,010 
x ee en 1,000 2,391 626 2,407 1,244 678 791 12,010 
~ Oe re 158 908 375 1,235 745 280 654 4,909 
NGDEROUM: 60-6006 6.8< 171 728 269 846 564 173 464 8,023 
North Dakota..... 36 336 85 432 258 37 388 1,754 
South Dakota..... 38 254 12 441 283 62 231 1,688 
TOURS kaissasca< 5,799 4,718 1,881 5,009 2,807 1,574 1,892 26,352 
Western 
MONtANB: 6.0.0.6 60: 89 292 124 229 140 54 112 930 
Oregon ...... ‘ 133 413 130 394 227 118 138 1,896 
Washington ..... 303 732 262 635 357 212 242 3,118 
BUONO. Ses aaeecws 48 269 93 224 151 66 87 893 
eas 5 $1 11 26 12 6 4 251 
CONTOMBIR.. “s.0:00:0'0 867 954 529 1,130 607 899 446 6,822 
COMERS os.00:8:0.0 226 615 217 590 382 195 199 2,518 
RPA dose sis kes. 106 203 87 164 105 43 75 1,309 
New Mexico...... 55 129 26 113 67 35 62 1,187 
Ce ae 11 104 43 59 34 25 27 451 
pe ee 56. 121 41 74 49 32 43 461 
Oklahoma 0.0005 128 736 277 1,286 623 360 411 6,100 
WYOMING: 2:06 vs00 12 129 41 85 53 29 46 416 
ps ee ees 2,039 4,718 1,881 5,009 2,807 1,574 1,892 26,352 
Y Southern 

WOODED 6..65'0-6i0-< 198 637 107 765 292 151 556 9,027 
er 193 461 165 868 390 223 394 6,627 
LS ae 130 640 96 443 143 143 304 3,783 
RPCORMERS 6:04: e4:000 Sie 395 992 183 1,041 540 327 791 12,300 
Kentucky ........ 318 712 294 866 480 898 600 ~=1i1 933 
MOUISINTIR: 6.55 ss oie 315 638 143 627 313 185 373 6,492 
Mississippi aS chs a 132 524 58 661 332 158 156 8,970 


186 694 142 620 342 205 607 10,618 


North Carolina.... 
104 525 105 465 227 164 416 6,458 


South Carolina.... 








Tennessee ....... 441 705 218 537 555 317 467 10,561 
DOXAR va es cides wis 680 1,701 510 2,584 1,315 1,116 824 12,245 
WiITGUUM, sno gs 4.00% 337 779 208 567 297 237 520 10,612 
West Virginia.... 157 527 157 354 200 144 397 6,968 

TOs Gawiteanicas 3,586 9,535 2,380 10,498 5,426 3,768 6,305 116,594 











Grand Total.... 20,888 50,429 15,205 45,176 24,399 15,502 20,747 330,020 
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Jobbers and Retail Dealers in Leading Lines of Trade 


Special List and Addressin 
York, from Financi: 
Copyrighted by E. J. Williams, Manager. 



































































Responsi- Resp asi- Respensi- Plumbers" 
ble > bl Retail Steam and 
General ‘ Retail Hardware Ret. Hard- Retail Gas 
New England Stores Grocers Dealers ware Dirs. Jewelers Fitters 
| eee 294 441 402 225 253 190 
New Hampshire... 144 182 194 132 143 113 
ee 204 115 218 128 126 69 
Massachusetts ‘ 182 1,200 877 474 698 1,533 
Rhode Island...... 39 152 93 46 74 270 
Connecticut ...... 160 510 300 203 247 602 
ere 1,023 2,600 2,084 1,208 1,541 2,777 
Middie Atlantic 
DEW NOKKs. 056500 1,292 2,956 2,636 1,457 2,132 5,304 
New Jersey....... 304 971 780 39. 524 1,728 
Pennsylvania ..... 2,857 3,085 2,393 1,555 1,702 3,193 
ee 439 288 354 170 213 573 
rere 439 288 354 170 213 573 
Dist. of Columbia. . 38 194 62 28 66 229 
BUMRL Gicesccshe 4,962 7,506 6,301 3,653 4,684 11,088 19,637 
Central 
SD 6ueoshissseee 1,098 1,938 2,288 1,395 1,163 1,555 
ND fs odorata 937 932 1,533 1,008 674 555 
EE Sicacscoale 1,940 2,509 2,995 1,825 1,481 1,589 
DRRCUNETD. 0.0:0.0 000.01 833 907 1,757 984 799 706 
Wisconsin ....... 1,155 574 1,359 826 644 487 
eee er 1,394 743 2,071 1,405 818 825 
EOTE. 6 5.600600% 2,025 1,206 1,932 1,218 836 732 
ae 1,127 552 1,616 1,216 582 287 
ee errr 1,152 367 1,185 894 408 243 
Minnesota ....... 1,105 406 1,548 975 650 393 
North Dakota..... 641 62 747 496 206 61 
South Dakota...... 667 108 610 484 211 68 
BM Digkscuahac 14,074 10,204 19,701 12,726 8,422 7,001 27,958 13,262 
Western 
Lis aa awe 332 109 255 190 122 88 116 188 
ee 412 302 401 288 227 288 922 99 
PPP 412 302 401 288 227 228 922 99 
Washington ...... 576 421 538 881 343 391 569 233 
Pe. bichieb a tun 326 87 236 178 110 65 252 191 
OS ere 92 12 34 81 ae eae 5 
SR cv eusede 810 1,010 1,101 641 787 1,245 2,192 309 
[ED - cso se since £36 446 468 318 269 246 415 145 
1 AREA rere 276 133 106 77 69 79 92 69 
New Mexico...... 283 58 131 100 51 25 66 29 
Pree 143 33 79 66 48 36 79 8 
DUE. tccenaroues 114 43 46 41 34 26 9 24 
TR scsscsens 923 419 1,180 752 408 185 694 217 
WHOMINE 6.056600 187 39 110 88 42 40 47 35 
rrr 5,010 3,112 4,685 3,151 2,524 2,658 5,453 1,552 
Southern ' , 
PE . 4b b 85488 1,249 182 418 294 187 100 302 136 
PT cccKennas 1,314 247 610 360 186 81 743 139 
OS aS 353 142 227 144 124 85 62 99 
eee 2,019 477 536 430 262 165 875 106 
Memintky ...cccece 1,035 585 776 474 285 257 958 221 
EAU osc cecce 1,190 377 262 165 185 122 181 53 
Mississippi ....... 1,811 175 318 214 144 62 676 ve 
North Carolina.... 1,351 301 395 282 220 118 481 87 
South Carolina.... 1,179 220 246 176 154 69 261 1038 
Tennessee ........ 988 452 628 824 225 153 693 208 
| rer rr 2,280 1,429 1,722 1,219 707 285 1,469 418 
WER a ses0 4a ae 1,190 359 418 283 263 248 608 164 
West Virginia..... 929 242 319 219 220 204 156 30: 
ME ca cbeuewes 16,888 5,188 6,675 4,584 2,975 1,949 6,965 2,107 
Grand Total.... 41,957 28,710 39,446 25,822 20,145 25.475 67,079 22,27: 
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San Francisco Examiner 


A RECORD BREAKING YEAR FOR 
A RECORD BREAKING NEWSPAPER 


The Figures For 1911 








Total Gain over 
Advertising 1910 
EXAMINER ...... 9,841,580 lines 592,172 lines 
Ciremici® .......45 5,263,006 lines 301,224 lines 
AN i ie 9 et il 5,178,264 lines 59,094 lines 
Classified 
Advertising 
EXAMINER ...4,002,404 lines 287,518 lines Gain 
Chronicle ....... 1,653,512 lines ‘ 69,076 lines Loss 
BE kivkbicndenes 1,446,298 lines 175,322 lines Loss 


The EXAMINER printed 384,942 more 
classified advertisements than the other 
morning newspapers combined. 

FOREIGN ADVERTISING 
Gain over 1910 


EXAMINER ....... 1,009,904 lines 182,308 lines 
re 717,514 lines 73,388 lines 
Me Gwkvauwtbceawns 668,612 lines 117,530 lines 


The Logical Conclusion from The 
EXAMINER’S overwhelming Gains, fol- 
lowing the great gains of preceding years, 
is that the advertiser finds his largest 
profits by concentrating in the One, Big 
Newspaper of San Francisco. 


Over The largest circulation of Over 
106.000 and Morning or Evening 197.000 
b] ? 


Newspaper in America sell- 
Daily ing for more than One Cent. Sunday 


M. D. Hunton, W. H. Wi son 
25 East 26th St., Hearst Building, 
New York. Chicago. 
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The Boston Transcript 





ter Boston Evening Transcript 
gained 135,356 lines of advertising 
in 1911 over its previous high record in 


1910. 


The Transcript continues to lead in the 
daily field, printing over 700,000 lines 
more advertising than any other Boston 
paper for the days it is published, i. e., 
excepting Sundays. 


The Transcript has a remarkable record 
for continuity of ownership and policy. 
For decades the growth of its advertising 
has been uniformly cumulative. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
The Transcript in 16% fewer issues for 
the year 1911 printed over 75% more 
Financial Advertising than any other Bos- 











ton paper. 





Foreign Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY EDDY & VIRTUE 
Metropolitan Building Peoples Gas Building 
New, York Chicago, Ill. 
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WALL PAPER MIGHT 
BE ADVERTISED 


1OW 


\N INDUSTRY WHOSE INCREASE HAS 
NOT KEPT PACE WITH OTHERS— 
NEED OF WALL PAPER REFORM — 
EACH ROOM ITS OWN SCHEME— 
COPY THAT ALMOST WRITES ITSELF 


By J. George Frederick. 

While almost all other indus- 
tries have increased their output 
since 1904 to a much larger ex- 
tent than fourteen per cent, the 
wall paper industry has not been 
able to get above that figure. 

It is not hard to see why. Mod- 
ern ideas of decoration and the 
paint and kalsomine advertisers 
have squeezed the wall paper mar- 
ket, not because there was any 
less opportunity for wall paper, 
but because the modern methods 
of sales stimulation and consumer 
education used by kalsomine and 
paint advertisers were not used by 
the wall paper makers. 

What does the average person 
know about wall papers? Among 


those who have taste, wall paper 
stands mostly as a symbol of 
abominations and artistic crime 


and murder. The average wall 
paper one sees is without the 
slightest excuse for existence— 
or, at least, without excuse for 
being placed where it is. It might 
be tolerable in a moving picture 
hall or a theatre lobby, but in a 
small room in the city it is like 
an elephant in a band-box. 

The first ordinary principles of 
wall decoration (one of the most 
interesting as well as important 
matters of home arrangement) 
have never been available to the 
greater portion of people. How 
could they be expected to know 
that dark colors and large figured 
paper actually compress the size 
of the room, and also affect the 
nerves? Even the rich hire dec- 
orators to figure out with exact- 
ness what wall decorations are 
appropriate; how is it possible 
for the general average to get 
knowledge—unless the sellers of 
wall paper educate them? 

The paint and kalsomine adver- 
tisers have conducted one of the 


most amazingly complete and ag- 
gressive campaigns of education 
on interior decoration that has 
ever been attempted tor any line 
of goods. The propaganda has 
unquestionably changed the trend 
in house construction and decora- 
tion. Fads, like stenciling, have 
been made use of to interest 
women to decorate their homes 
with kalsomine, and kindred wall 
coatings. Books of color schemes, 
lay-outs and suggestions have 
been showered upon the public for 
a period of years, and women have 
developed taste in decorative ar- 
rangment—a taste in which wall 
paper is of secondary. importance. 


BEST PAPERS UNADVERTISED AND 
UNKNOWN 


The general conception of wall 
papers is that of a rather villain- 
ous collection of color on cheap 
paper. Of the fine decorative ef- 
fects possible to secure little is 
known. The difference between 
machine printed wall paper and 
the lovely hand-printed paper is 
little if at all known. Most people 
probably would hear for the first 
time that there was a hand-printed 
paper for sale. The especially 
fine goods, such as pressed papers, 
pressed tiles, gold and silk bro- 
cades, tooled leathers, etc., have 
never been advertised and are new 
to the general public. 

The market for wall paper has 
been in a picayune state for some 
years through the invasion of the 
field by the cheapest class of pa- 
per concerns who have appealed 
to the bulk of small paper-hang- 
ing contractors from the side of 
profit. There are forty-five estab- 
lishments in the field of wall pa- 
per production, and competition 
among each other on prices has 
made the industry sag deplorably. 
The paper-hanging contractors 
are being offered wall paper at a 
ridiculously low price, leaving it 
to the cupidity of the paper hang- 
er to charge as much as he pleases. 

If all the new houses built since 
1904 had been papered with wall 
paper, the increase in volume of 
production would have been more 
than fourteen per cent while the 
business in yre-papering would 
have increased in greater ratio. 
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The night wall paper is half the 
Furnishing of a room 


No matter how lovely your furniture and furnishings, 
the wrong wall paper will spoil the whole effect. 

Make it a point this spring to repaper most or all the 
rooms of your house—it will make the house look and feel 
a great deal more comfortable and dressy—just as you look 


is a sum far be- 
low what a staple 
line of goods of 
universal con- 
sumption should 
reach. America’s 
trade in ostrich 
feathers reaches 


and feel with a new dress on. 
in getting wall paper. 
looks dirty soon, by specifying only 


Pingle Articraft Wall Papers 


Write us at once and we’ll send you a book on home 
i Also samples of our 
Gold and Silk Brocades, Tooled 


wall decoration that you'll prize. 
Pressed Parlor papers, 


Leather, Crown combinations, etc. 
Whoever you give your papering contract to, be sure to 
specify distinctly Pingle Articraft papers. 


Pingle Articraft Wall Paper Co., New York 


AN IMAGINARY WALL PAPER AD 


Without any effort by wall pa- 
per makers, the consumers have 
neglected to think wall paper at 
the right moment and have had 
no information with which to 
build up any enthusiasm for it. 

The first thing a wall paper 
maker of good goods should do 
is to issue a good educational 
booklet—with illustrations and in- 
structions for making a room at- 
tractive. Practical points in color 
harmony and decoration should be 
given, and the dining-room, bed- 
room and other specific rooms 
should be treated as separate sub- 
jects from a general decorative 
—— for the consumer’s ben- 
efit. 

In the advertising (whether it 
be in newspapers, if the concern’s 
branches and distributors are such 
as to make it advisable; or in the 
magazines) it would be best to 
take up one class of goods or even 
one room at a time. The wall 
problem of the bedroom would be 
a fine single subject for an ad, and 
one which would get ninety per 
cent attention from readers. What 
the sanitary plumbing advertisers 
are accomplishing in directing 
taste in bathroom equipment, wall 
paper advertisers could do in wall 
decoration. 

The total trade in wall paper 
does not reach $15,000,000, which 


But it’s worth taking care 
Avoid the kind that discolors, that 


$8,000,000! We 
spend $570,000,- 
000 for furni- 
ture, and $850,- 
000,000 on to- 
bacco! And yet, 
while we are at 
home, the wall 
decoration (or 
lack of it) stares 
us in the face all 
the time. 

It is fairly cer- 
tain that any wall 
paper concern 
which would suc- 
cessfully individualize its quality 
and use a _ trade-mark—a plan 
similar to the “Selvage” printing 
trade-mark now widely used in 
textiles—would get a lot of wel- 
come from the trade. It would 
have to be put up to the trade so 
that it would see the reasons why 
a consumer campaign should be 
welcomed. If, in conjunction 
with the consumer campaign, an 
educational campaign for paper- 
hanging contractors were run on 
original and helpful lines—such 
as, for instance, the issuance of 
a manual on taste and arrange- 
ment in wail decoration--still 
more welcome would be. assured. 
All the textbooks on interior dec- 
oration are “highbrow” concoc- 
tions not planned for the general 
average of conditions, or for un- 
learned mechanics and dealers. 
Yet most of them would see the 
profit in studying the subject, for 
the average paper-hanger and wall 
paper dealer is deplorably ignor- 
ant of taste and fitness. An- 
nouncement of a plan of mutual 
education and profit would make 
something happen in the trade 
looking toward bigger sales and 
greater consumption. 

Again, there is no reason why 
department stores should not sell 
wall paper. Some do, but very 

(Continued on page 161) 
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€ 
Covers 





|! is a pleasant 
thing to be at- 
tracted by price, 
and find the qual- 
ity higher than 
the price led you 
to expect. 


| bod isalsoa pleas- 
ant thing to be 
attracted by qual- 
ity, and find the 
price lower than 
the quality seems 
to admit of. 


Hundreds of advertisers have had both these experiences 
through specifying BUCKEYE COVERS for their 


Catalogues, Booklets, Folders, etc. 


The results are 


shown in the set of “Buckeye Proofs” which we send 


free by express on request. 


business letterhead. 


Write for them on your 


The Beckett cil Company 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
In Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
SEE EE DRT Ts eR His 
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A BRAND NEW PLAN 


““The Marketing Club’’ Tells 
People What to Buy, How to 
Buy— Where to Buy it 


The Technical World Magazine organizes pure food clubs to 
familiarize the public with pure food brands. This campaign for 
humanity, pure food, and honest manufacturers will start in the 
January issue. 





The Technical World Magazine has long felt that magazines, 
which share so largely the profits from the food campaigns, should 
assume some responsibility in the pure food question. It believes 
that this attitude is the one which in the long run will be of much 
help to the manufacturer. 


With that end in view “The Marketing Club” will, through their 
system of inspection, guarantee the food products for the con- 
sumer. So here’s an opportunity for the honest manufacturer to 
get the benefit of his honesty, through selling to consumers who 
have their own means of knowing that he is telling the truth. 


Quality Circulation 


The Technical World Magazine gives the advertiser a solid cir- 
culation in the upper middle class—the families of the well to do 
merchant, banker, manufacturer, professional man, etc. 


It gives a circulation responsive to every cent you invest. No 
waste, because if your product is of a nature to be advertised to 
one of our subscribers, it can be advertised to them all. Their 
homes, incomes, demands and mentality are similar. 


Circulation solid, concentrated in the middle west, sixty per 
cent to the small town—25,000 and under—why don’t you write us 
for more information before making up your list for 1912? 


Technical World Magazine 


58th and Drexel Avenue, CHICAGO 
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few. It is an excellent opening 
wedge to sell other house furnish- 
ing goods. In the large cities a 
tenant in an apartment could spe- 
cify a brand and design name of 
wall paper desired rather than al- 
low the cheaper grades to be put 
on by landlords. There is danger 
of antagonism with regular paper 
retailers, but not if handled intel- 
ligently. 

It is the time now to begin such 
a campaign or another entire year 
may be lost. 


ne 
THE PHYSICIANS AND PUB- 
LICITY 


Utica, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1912. 
Ed‘tor of Printers’ Ink: 

Much is heard of the ethical code of 
the physicians that does not permit 
them to advertise. The stand is often 
criticised but there are doubtless many 
reasons—some of them are obvious to 
even the most superficially acquainted 
either with advertising or the medical 
profession—why the ectens are quite 
well grounded in their attitude toward 
ublicity. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that the 
Medical Associations might take up pub- 
licity with profit to the members and 
with benefit to the people. The asso- 
ciations might carry on _ educational 
campaigns showing the people how the 
use of drugs and remedies, unless pre- 
scribed by a competent physician are 
likely to prove harmful. The advertis- 
ing could well go further than this. It 
could make a business of warning the 
public at least against the most palpable 
fakes, showing them exactly wherein 
they are harmful and in every possible 
way educate the public to the harm 
that lies in the careless use of drugs 
and lists might be published frequently 
giving the names of reputable physi- 
cians with their addresses so that a 
person may know exactly where to 
turn. Let the associations advertise 
these physicians in this manner—no par- 
tiality need be shown. There need be 
no reflections upon other practioners— 
nothing that in the least will detract 
from the dignity of the profession. 

By some such methods the medical 
associations may do the public a great 
service and at the same time give their 
own members the benefit of some of 
the valuable publicity the fakes and 
quacks are now monopolizing. 

W. L. Ricus. 


SAN FRANCISCO PUBLISHER 


ARRESTED 


John D._ Spreckels, proprietor; 
Charles W. Hornick, general manager, 
and Ernest S. Simpson, managing edi- 
tor of the San Francisco Call, are under 
arrest on a misdemeanor libel charge 
preferred by H. A. Moss, a stock and 
grain broker recently convicted in the 
police court of having violated a city 
crdinance against the operation of 
bucket shops. 
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WHAT A CIRCULATION 
“PROBE” DISCLOSED 


AN INVESTIGATION THAT HAD FOR 
ITS OBJECT THE DETERMINATION 
IN ADVANCE OF THE PROBABLE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF THE ADVERTIS- 
ING—DIFFERENCES IN SECTIONS— 
OTHER POINTS DEMONSTRATED 


By Harry Tipper, 
eet Manager of the Texas 
(Oil) Co., New York. 

In a previous article I dwelt 
upon the importance of ascertain- 
ing and understanding the “circu- 
lation of interest” of a magazine 
in comparison with the total cir- 
culation. 

Total circulation, as a rule, is 
not interesting to the bulk of ad- 
vertisers: there is always a cer- 
tain amount of waste, particularly 
in mediums of large circulation, 
and in advertising some products 
which have a limited appeal the 
waste may be very large. 

In order, therefore, to deter- 
mine the exact value of a publi- 
cation, it is necessary to know 
considerably more about the cir- 
culation than the total circulation. 
or its distribution by states, and 
the items which enter into this 
consideration of value may be 
stated as follows: 

1. Total circulation. 

2. Net paid circulation, divided 
into subscription and net newsstand. 

8. Circulation by states. 

4. Percentage of circulation having 
a buying power of $1,000 cash or over. 
This means that the buying power of 
this portion of the circulation is such 
that it would be able at any time to 
pay $1,000 or more for any article 
desired. 

5. Percentage of circulation capable 
of paying cash for articles of $100 up 
to $1,000. 

6. Percentage of circulation capable 
of paying less than $100. 

7. Value of the editorial policy and 
the general trend of the reading mat- 
ter, 

8. Character of circulation depart- 
ment, including extent of field force, 
premiums, clubbing agencies and sub- 
scription agents used. 

Proportion of 


advertising to 
reading pages. 


Usually there is no possible way 
of determining the relative effi- 
ciency of various magazines for 
a purpose except by the examina- 
tion of results after a campaign 
is ended, and even such results 
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are not by any means conclusive. 
As it stands at present, there are 
practically no methods of deter- 
mining the precise advantage of 
advertising in certain mediums 
until a great deal of money has 
been spent in experimenting. 

In an endeavor to determine to 
what extent these factors can be 
secured in the planning of a cam- 
paign, so that a reasonable esti- 
mate could be formed before the 
money was to be spent, the writer 
has been conducting the following 
investigation : 

A list of fifteen cities in differ- 
ent parts of the country was pre- 
pared, and the magazines request- 
ed to furnish the subscription 
record of these cities. It was ex- 
plained to the magazines that it 
was not necessary for us to have 
the names,—that the addresses 
would be sufficient. In some cases 
it was not the policy of the maga- 
zine to give this information out, 
but in such cases it is possible to 
examine the records in the office 
of the magazine as a rule. 

Appreciating the fact that these 
records are of great importance 
to the magazine, and represent 
the investment of a great deal of 
time and money, and also a large 
portion of the value of their good 
will, it was of course advisable 
to explain all the objects in secur- 
ing these records; and care has 
been taken that such records re- 
main in the writer’s office so that 
they cannot be taken away or ex- 
amined by anyone except the spe- 
cially designated employees. 

These records have been exam- 
ined by employees who are thor- 
oughly acauainted with the cities 
named and are able to determine 
from the location as to the aver- 
age buying power of the indi- 
vidual living in this section. 

Consideration has also been 
taken as to the varying character 
of the circulation in different 
parts of the country as illustrated 
by the variation in cities in these 
sections. ; 

While at the present time this 
investigation has not been carried 
sufficiently far to embrace all the 
magazines necessary. it has been 
determined in a number of cases 
and results illustrate a wide varia- 
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tion in the character of the cir- 
culation of many magazines. 

It was found that in some cases 
the circulation west of the Mis- 
sissippi represented fifteen or 
thirty per cent higher class than 
it did in the cities in the East for 
the magazine. In some cases one 
city represented thirty per cent 
higher circulation than the rest 
of the cities involved, and in some 
cases one or two cities repre- 
sented thirty to forty per cent 
lower circulation than the rest 
involved, suggesting that in these 
places the subscription methods or 
men had _ departed _ sufficiently 
from the average method of rep- 
resenting the magazine to influ- 
ence the circulation to that extent. 

In general, however, the circu- 
lation investigation has demon- 
strated the following points: 


1. That the total circulation has 
absolutely no bearing on the possible 
advantage of a medium for any particu- 
lar product, outside of a few general 
products which are used by almost 
every class of buyer. 


2. That the editorial policy has con- 
siderable effect upon the strength of 
the circulation in certain sections of 
the country, the same editorial policy 
apparently leading to quite a different 
class of circulation in Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts from Denver, Colorado. 

8. That a single individual city in- 
vestigation for general magazine pur- 
poses is misleading, on account of the 
fact that such a city may have been 
worked under unusual conditions and 
will not represent an average. 

4. That the Eastern States alone, 
taken as representing the circulation, 
will be misleading on account of the 
fact that the character of circulation 
varies considerably as between the 
Eastern and Western sections of the 
country. 

5. That a magazine of 100,000 cir- 
culation may have to the advertisers of 
the high-class expensive products a 
“circulation of interest’ that is greater 
in actual numbers than a magazine of 
300,000 circulation, while of course the 
cost is very much less. 

As, for example, a magazine of 250,- 
000 circulation with thirty per cent of 
the high-class people with considerable 
buying power may represent a circu- 
lation of interest, to the advertiser who 
wishes to reach this class, of only 
75,000, while another magazine of 
9000 circulation represents also an 
efficiency of 75,000. 


This investigation is being car- 
ried further, but the facts stated 
above have been mentioned in the 
hope that: they will bring out fur- 
ther comment from investigations 
made by other advertising men. 
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The Pacific Northwest 


To paraphrase the slogan of a famous na- 
tionally advertised product, “Whenever you 
think of the Pacific Northwest think of the 
SEATTLE TIMES.” The two are linked 
together in a way that makes this territory a 
thoroughly worth-while one from the adver- 
tiser’s standpoint. 











No paper in this prosperous and growing 
field even approaches the TIMES in the 
esteem in which it is held by the people. It is 
a clean, modern newspaper in every sense—in 
its advertising, editorially and in mechanical 
equipment. As a natural result its readers 
out-number by far those of its contemporaries. 


That such a leadership is a true guide to its 
advertising effectiveness is evidenced by the 
fact that the TIMES led its nearest competitor 
by over 2,000,000 lines in the amount of ad- 
vertising carried during the past year. 


Further details and information are avail- 
able for interested advertisers. Let us send 
you them. 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 


Seattle, Washington 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Foreign Representatives 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
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Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India, China, Japan, Great Britain, 
Continental Europe, Central and 


South America. 


Foreign Markets for his goods is what every progressive manu- 
facturer is looking for to-day. e realizes that the 
more business he transacts abroad the stronger his posi 
tion becomes, and the less liable is he to suffer sod 
the effects of any local depression. 


Obtain Them is a question which is constantly being 
asked, and which we are continually answering. It is a 
subject to which we have devoted years of study, and 
this knowledge placed at the disposal of many manufac- 
turers has equipped them in such manner as to establish 
trade in all parts of the world. 


The Press of Foreign Countries must be used for advertising 
purposes because it brings before the notice of importers 
and business men the goods which the manufacturer 
desires to sell. 


The Selection of Publications to be used as advertising media 
is of vital importance, and it is impossible for any adver- 
tising firm to plan a successful campaign in foreign 
countries unless they have actual knowledge of the 
papers in each particular country. 


The World Is Ay} Field and through our connection with the 
firm of John Haddon & Company, who were established 
in London, En land, a century ago, and have branches 
in all parts of the world, we have sources of information 
and facilities for service that are unique. Our directors 
are circumnavigators, and have studied existing condi- 
tions the world over. 


We also maintain a special department for advertising 
throughout Latin America. The management of this 
department is in charge of a native of South America 
who has lived and traveled in these various republics, and 
who is to-day on another extended trip through those 
countries, studying the markets. 


For further information address: 


J. ROLAND KAY CO. JOHN HADDON & CO. 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. LONDON, England 


Branches: Cape Town, S. Africa; Sydney, Australia; Calcutta, India, etc., etc. 
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Promising Outlook for 1912 


Advertising Agents Discuss Facts that Stamp New Year Prospects as Excellent 














“What is the outlook for busi- 
ness in 1912?” Printers’ INK 
asked leading advertising agents. 

“Good!” was the composite of 
the replies received. The interest- 
ing thing about these statements 
was the absence of anything per- 
functory. The optimism was 
spontaneous and irrepressible, hav- 
ing no forced quality that char- 
acterizes the man who is trying 
to cheer himself up. 


George Batten, president of the 
George Batten Company, New 
York, voiced the unanimous opin- 
ion that prospects for 1912 are 
very good indeed. He said: 
“While not so many new adver- 
tisers have been coming in as for- 
merly, it is nevertheless greatly 
encouraging that more substantial 
lines are becoming more liberally 
represented, There is a less rep- 
resentation of the ‘scheme’ variety 
of advertising than ever before. 
Our business shows a percentage 
of general increase over the same 
time last year.” 


N. W. Ayer & Son reply thus: 

“In our opinion, there never was 
a time in the whole history of 
the business when so many men 
were turning to something sane 
and substantial in advertising, and 
inasmuch as we have tried to de- 
velop our business along these 
lines, the situation makes us feel 
first rate. 

“Of course we may be alto- 
gether wrong about it, but it 
really does seem to us that fak- 
ing and fudging do not have quite 
as easy a time in advertising as 
a few years back, and this is 
what makes us feel so good at the 
beginning of 1912. 

“It is not particularly that we 
think there is going to be so 
much more advertising in 1912 
than there was in 1911, but we 
think there is going to be more 


good advertising—advertising so 
conceived and so handled that it 
will help the getting and doing 
of other good advertising.” 


J. W. Reed, director of service 
of the Charles H. Fuller Com- 
pany, Chicago, says: 

“The year that has past has 
seen a period of readjustments, 
which have been inevitable, but 
there is no reason, insofar as I 
can see, to cry ‘Wolf!’ on that 
account. 

“We, and our clients generally, 
are looking forward to 1912 as 
the best year we ever had. | 
believe, personally, that the adver- 
tiser who plans his expenditure 
sanely and bases his advertising 
upon a sensible merchandising 
basis is going to receive greater 
results than at any time in the 
past. 

“Assuredly the business of ad- 
vertising is upon a better basis 
than it has ever been—why should 
it be otherwise?” 


Joseph H. Finn, president of 
Nicholls-Finn Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, has this to say: 

“To us, the advertising outlook 
for 1912 is full of optimism. The 
natural increase in the business 
of our clients over 1911, together 
with the new business that we 
shall initiate, assures us con- 
servatively a thirty per cent 
growth. 

“The advertisers who have de- 
cided suddenly to abbreviate their 
appropriations for 1912, or to 
eliminate their advertising alto- 
gether, are the advertisers who 
have suffered by reason of a lack 
of analysis of their propositions. 
It is this lack of sufficient analysis 
that is responsible for all the ad- 
vertising failures of the present 
day as well as in the past. 

“Too much stress is laid on so- 
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Hence 
that has 


called advertising copy. 
the ‘hit-or-miss’ idea 
dominated so many campaigns. 
A thorough analysis will in- 
variably show whether or not the 
proposition is advertisable, and if 
advertisable, just what ought to 
-be done long in advance of the ap- 
pearance of the advertising copy 
itself, in order to insure the cre- 
ation of that demand, without 
which advertising plans invariably 
fail. 

“The tendency to concentrate in 
so-called ,‘fewer mediums’ is a 
part of advertising evolution. 
Whether your advertising is na- 
tional in the sense of general dis- 
tribution and general demand, or 
adapted to’ zone conditions or 
local exigencies, all advertising, 
in our judgment, ought to be built 
on the bedrock of advertising 
units. 

“The best unit in the field, 
whether it be national, zone or 
local, adaptable to the proposition 
itself, must of necessity be used 
at the outset. When conditions 
warrant and the appropriation 
justifies it, then other units may 
be taken on in the order of their 
strength. 

“We believe that the tendency 
to buy known circulation is be- 
coming stronger and that such a 
policy in the end will make for 
the advancement of real adver- 
tising.” 

H. E. Lesan, of the H. E. 
Lesan Advertising Agency, New 
York, expresses his confidence as 
follows: 

“I think the advertising busi- 
ness in 1911 has been better than 
most people expected it to be. 
I think the business in 1912 will 
be better than most people expect 
it to be. 

“Business seems to be in that 
peculiar condition in which every- 
body is complaining, or is un- 
easy, and still doing good busi- 
ness. 

“T do not think this is an un- 
healthy condition. We are apt to 
fool ourselves when we are doing 
a lot of business and let operat- 
ing expenses creep up and abe 
sorb everything but a dangerous 
paper profit. 





“Hence, I believe that in 1912 
the agencies will make more 
money, the advertisers will get 
better service and the publishers 
be ultimately better off because 
everybody will be attending 
strictly to business rather than 
trying to keep too many bright 
prospect balls in the air at the 
same time.” 

F. W. Dauchy, president of 
The Dauchy Company, New York, 
reviews the past year and indi- 
cated prospects for 1912 in this 
way : 
“We are glad to be able to re- 
ply that we consider the outlook 
for the advertising business for 
1912 as distinctly favorable. 

“This is simply a reflection of 
the general optimistic feeling 
which prevails, we think, in trade 
circles. A year ago, for reasons 
which were not evident, the feel- 
ing in the trade generally in re- 
gard to business prospects was 
not favorable and quite notice- 
ably in contrast with the present 
business outlook. 

“In spite, however, of rather 
gloomy prognostications at the 
beginning of 1911, we think that 
it has turned out to be a better 
year than was expected. For our- 
selves, we increased the volume of 
our business by a satisfactory per- 
centage from the previous year. 
In 1912, with the better conditions, 
we are therefore expecting a 
larger increase. 

“Some of our clients expect to 
spend much more money this 
year and almost all of them plan 
to keep their expenditure up to 
former years in amount. We are 
looking also for an increase of 
our own business in opening new 
accounts, of which we expect to 
get our share. The number of 
companies who are entering the 
field as advertisers is certainly 
constantly on the increase. 

“While the year 1911 has wit- 
nessed the demise of many weak- 
kneed publications, yet the strong 
ones have increased in strength. 
They have consequently been able 
to increase their advertising rates 
in many instances. The result of 
this increase has been to force 
the advertiser who has not in- 
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—the most used word in advertising—and 
the most abused. 


—the word on the tip of every advertising 
man’s tongue—too often only there. 


—the word of the hour when great cam- 
paigns are under consideration — frequently 
forgotten when they are under way. 


rem FL 


Service means many things to many men— 
often many things to the same man at different 
times. 





What does Service mean to you? 


Does it mean this same thing to your ad- 
vertising agent? 


Does it always mean this same thing to him? 


A CASE IN POINT 


In planning a recent advertising cam- 
paign, we needed to know a great deal 
about trade-marks. We were sur- 
prised to find that there was nothing in 
print that covered this most important 
business subject in a business way. We 
went to the bottom of it ourselves and 
have printed the result of our investiga- 
tions in a new book: ‘“* Things to 


Know about Trade-Marks.”” 


This book is valuable as a brief au- 
thoritative treatise on the whole of this > | 
important subject. It is equally valua- 

ble to the advertiser as an example of e 
our ideas of service. We shall be glad 

to send you a copy. 


J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Advertising Agents 
44-60 East 23rd St., New York City 


Chicago _— Cleveland St. Louis Toronto 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit London 
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creased his appropriation, to use 
fewer mediums. 

“To sum up, we would say that 
our feeling for 1912 is decidedly 
optimistic and we think that we 
have good grounds for such a 
feeling.” 


William H. Rankin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Mahin Advertising 
Company, Chicago, writes as fol- 
lows: 

“As you doubtless know, in the 
advertising agency business, we 
work from six months to a year 
ahead, and for that reason, we are 
in a position to tell you that the 
business outlook for the Mahin 
Advertising Company and its cus- 
tomers during 1912 is by far bet- 
ter than at this time in 1911— 
which was our banner year. 

“Nearly every one of our cus- 
tomers is spending more money 
during 1912 than they did in 1911, 
and they are optimistic regarding 
the business they will do as a re- 
sult. 

“You ask ‘how would you char- 
acterize the year that has just 
passed ?’ 

“The year 1911 was by far the 
best in the history of the Mahin 
Advertising Company. That not 
only applies to the number of new 
accounts secured; but also applies 
to the results obtained for our 
regular customers. 

“In the year 1911 we were 
favored with the business of a 
number of splendid new adver- 
tisers, people who have never 
spent any money in advertising 
before, and the results obtained 
by them to date are such as war- 
rant them in increasing their con- 
fidence in advertising and also in 
increasing their advertising appro- 
priation. 

“This does not apply to any one 
branch of our agency service; but 
it applies to newspapers, maga- 
zines, agricultural, street car, 
trade papers, billboards and paint- 
ed wall space. 

“We have no advertising solici- 
tors and as you doubtless know, 
have depended entirely during 
* 1911 upon our advertising in 
Printers’ INK and the standard 
magazines; some localized adver- 
tising in the newspapers and 
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street cars, followed up by the 
Mahin Messenger, to bring us all 
our. new business. The class of 
business this sort of advertising 
has brought us is better and more 
satisfactory than the new business 
secured during any one year of 
the thirteen years’ advertising ex- 
perience of the Mahin Advertising 
Company. 

“The most significant tenden- 
cies for the year to come are that 
advertisers want more and better 
service from their advertising 
agencies than ever before. Not 
merely in the writing of copy, but 
in the planning of their campaigns 
and dovetailing their advertising 
work with their sales work to the 
end that the advertisers shall re- 
ceive 100 per cent efficiency in 
both departments. And_ better 
still, advertisers are willing to 
pay for such service provided it 
is of the highest class. We are 
never asked to compete for an 
account on a price basis—nor are 
we interested in accounts of that 
class. 

“Summing up the whole situa- 
tion, our views on the subject of 
business for 1912 are that it will 
be much better than in 1911. Es- 
pecially to those advertisers who 
take advantage of the opportunity 
of making 1912 a good year by 
not only making special sales ef- 
fort, but by backing up their sales 
effort by more and better adver- 
tising. In that way securing the 
advantage of those of their com- 
petitors who, for some reason or 
other, hold up or decrease their 
advertising appropriation in 1912 
on account ‘of the ‘Presidential 
bugaboo.’ ” 


Here is a characteristic fore- 
cast by Frank Finney, of Street & 
Finney, New York: 

“All of our customers had a 
good year’s business and some of 
them had abnormal increase. _All 
of our customers will continue 
their advertising for 1912 and the 
total of their expenditures will 
be greater than in 1911 by a very 
considerable percentage. : 

“All of our customers are opti- 
mistic about business for 1912— 
even our most conservative cus- 
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tomers are bright and cheerful 
about 1912. 

“The only business that is 
bothered by business depression 
is the business that is spending 
all its time in funereal lamenta- 
tions about the goblin of depres- 
sion instead of spending that 
valuable time in fighting for busi- 
ness. When business is_ bad, 
that’s the time to be cheerful and 
fight instead of putting on mourn- 
ing, and the business that does 
fight and is cheerful seldom has 
any decrease, and in most cases 
will show an increase during a 
panic. 

“Last summer I went to see 
one of our customers whose’ busi- 
ness is in a very small town. It 
is a very big business however. 

“T said, ‘How is the business 
depression affecting you?’ 

“Business depression? We 
never know anything about busi- 
ness depressions up here. We 
just keep on making the best 
goods we know how and we just 
keep on fighting the hardest we 
know how for sales and our busi- 
ness increases every year faster 
than we can take care of it.’ 

“We have another small-town 
customer whose business has 
shown a fine increase every year 
for twenty years, and during 
those twenty years there have been 
several panic years. The moral 
is, move your business to a smali 
town where you can’t come in 
contact with any morose and de- 
sponding bankers; with any blue 
Wall Street brokers or with any 
crop forecasters, or with any 
business condition theorist. Just 
move to the country, where you 
won’t know any of these nefarious 
persons, and you will just keep 
on fighting for business in the 
usual way and not know what a 
panic is. 

“The damnation of business in 
this country to-day is a lot of 
‘idle people who spend their time 

theorizing about and forecasting 
business conditions instead of roll- 
ing up their sleeves and going to 
work, 

“These worthless barnacles 
should be chiseled off the ship 
of business and sent to the work- 
house to bust rock, and then 
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business depressions would be as 
seldom as crop failures. 

“There has been no trouble 
with business in 1911, except what 
was brought about by these idle 
agitators. Their agitations have 
been the fashion and vogue long 
enough now for hard-working 
business men to see that there is 
nothing in them and the hard- 
working business men are now 
getting over the scare and getting 
down to business, and 1912, in our 
judgment, will be a big, fine, 
prosperous year in ‘spite of the 


foolish theory that because we 
have to elect a President in 1912, 
nobody will buy any goods.” 


Ballard & Alvord. of New York, 
say: 

“This agency has more accounts 
than a year ago and the clients 
plan to spend less individually. 
Yet our gross business will be 
considerably larger, under prac- 
tically the same net cost of run- 
ning. A few clients are to go 
into fewer mediums but will 
spend more money than they did 
last year. A constant pressure 
internally, with an eye to render 
service and get paid for same, 
has much to do with our condi- 
tion. We haven’t drifted in a big 
market, but have been able to se- 
lect our clients and develop them. 

“The last year has been one of 
increased illumination among ad- 
vertisers. They are getting to 
understand the game better and 
appreciate the fact that buying 
a page is not buying the white 
space, but the service the page 
can render. You help this work. 
You also notice that a great step 
has been taken in advance toward 
the standardization of honest 
copy. That is another mountain 
peak among events. 

“Pessimism for 1912 can only 
come from the uninformed, the 
chronic grouch, the temperament- 
ally timorous, or the fool. Busi- 
ness is bigger than politics. Ad- 
vertising must survive. Circula- 
tion lying will be the doom of 
many publications unless they re- 
form soon, and sharp practice on 
the part of agents as well as 


(Continued on page 172) 
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Leader and dealer 


IST the D and L in Dealer and see 
what you get. 


There are 300 grocers in Dayton. ° 
Five of them do 75% of the town’s business. 


This is simply putting the burning glass on 
one trade in one city. Spread the light over 
all trades in all cities all over the country— 

You see the same condition. 


To be a leader implies followers. Get the 
leaders— 


They have 75% of the demand. 
Leaders aren’t influenced by dealer influence 
campaigns 
or salesmen’s advertising talk 


or a few inquiries mailed by a seem- 
ingly altruistic manufacturer. 


There’s only one thing that lines up the 
Leader like 


Park & Tilford, Wanamaker or Marshall 
Field and similar firms in smaller 
places, and that is Consumer Demand. 


Do the man’s work yourself—The jobber 
takes care of the rest. 


Collier’s believes in and expects to see more 
substitution-proof copy and less bluff-the- 
dealer campaigns. 
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Creative work and renewal contracts will 
then tend to be automatic. 


Get the Leader in Each City—The rest will 
follow. 


There’s only one successful advertiser —the 
Consumer kind—and Collier’s reaches the 
leading consumers in places where you 
find the country’s leading dealers. 


Here is Collier’s circulation in towns of 10,000 
and over, 428,785. 


73.7% of the actual total—85.8% of the guar- 
anteed total. 


You can’t reach the LEADER through Con- 
sumers in Five Forks or Painted Post and 
each subscriber to a general magazine on 
the R. F. D. means wasted efforts too. 


On account of its branch office method of 
subscription getting, Collier’s has probably 
fewer isolated subscribers than any other 
paper of wide National significance. 


a 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 W. 13th St., New York 


Collier’s guarantees to every advertiser for 1912 an average 
of 500,000 copies, 95% of which is to be net paid, for the num- 
bers in which his advertisement appears. A pro rata refund 
will be made’ to every advertiser for any shortage of this 
guarantee. Any advertiser may have access to our circula- 
tion books at any time. 
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publishers is ‘aioe out its own 
ruin pretty fast. 

“But we see nothing but light, 
prosperity and busy business for 
the straight, intelligent man.” 


The Franklin P. Shumway 
Company, of Boston, says: 

“Conditions generally are look- 
ing better than a'month ago; the 
effect of a Presidential year has 
been largely discounted, and un- 
less some unforeseen disaster oc- 
curs, our customers all expect to 
do a profitable business during 
1912. 

“We believe that in advertising 
circles there is a decided tendency, 
especially among manufacturers, 
to stop plunging, and only spend 
money in promoting plans which 
have been carefully worked up, 
and, if possible, tested out in a 
small way before large appro- 
priations are made. We are told 
on every hand that ‘spreads’ and 
‘double spreads’ do not look 
nearly as attractive as they did 
a few years ago, as many manu- 
facturers seem well satisfied with 
the service secured and the re- 
turns received.” 


J. C. Armstrong, of Donovan 
& Armstrong, Philadelphia, makes 


this comment: 

“Advertising results will be 
better in 1912, dollar for dollar 
spent, than ever before. 

“The ‘times’ are all right. But 
they’re test ‘times.’ Don’t you re- 
member the irresponsible chaps 
that were pretty successful in 
bluffing the schoolmaster—until 
test-time? 

“Go ahead! The advertiser who 
goes ahead right—building on 
quality and advertising, rather 
than on advertising alone, won't 
have anything to worry about. 
Business is undergo’ng a process 
of refinement—including the ad- 
vertising business. 

“Hocus-pocus is being cut out. 
There’s little reverence left for 
advertising that is said to move in 
a mysterious way, its wonders to 
perform. 

“Advertisers are insisting on 
tangibility. Requirements are 
more exacting. So 1912 will be 
a good year for certain advertis- 


ing agents—and a bad year for 
certain others.” 


Joseph A. Richards, of Joseph 
A. Richards & Staff, has few 
doubts. He says: 

“I believe that we are going to 
have a more than ordinarily good 
year in business. I think that 
the usual Presidential-year hesi- 
tation has already been discounted 
to the full. 

“Some of my clients are pre- 
dicting a very good business year 
for 1912 and a positive boom for 
1913. I am sure I hope the lat- 
ter will not come true, for I 
would like to see business in- 
crease in proportion to popula- 
tion and to better wages paid em- 
ployees, also in proportion to 
wisely directed advertising ag- 
gressiveness, coupled with a de- 
termination on the part of every- 
body not to lose their heads.” 


This from George C. Sherman, 
of Sherman & Bryan, New York: 

“Business with us for the year 
1911 has been exceptionally good, 
our increase over the year 1910 
being something like’ thirty per 
cent. 

“The outlook, as far as we can 
estimate, for the year 1912 is 
reasonably good. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as we handle only wearing 
apparel and textile advertising our 
opinion is, of course, confined to 
these fields. 

“We are not recommending to 
new or prospective clients, spread- 
eagle advertising for the year 
1912, but are recommending care- 
ful, conservative publicity. With 
our present accounts we are 
recommending in most instances, 
about the same volume of adver- 
tising as in 1911, excepting in a 
few cases, where distribution 
justifies, we are suggesting in- 
creased appropriations.” 


E. Everett Smith, the Phila- 
delphia advertising agent, gauges 
the outlook as “fair to good” and 
continues : 

“We are securing new business 
right along, and while some of 
our clients have cut down in their 
expenditure, others are planning 
to increase their appropriation for 
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Important § @p & cesses 


Circulation § rien Tere st srsinien 


port only are guaranteed. 


Statement § Sais saciar Meese 


On December 22, 1911, the ASSOCIATION OF AMERI- 
CAN ADVERTISERS completed an audit of the circula- 
ation of the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD and found the 
following circulation condition, which no other architectural 
publication in these United States can “come within a 
mile of.” 


If you doubt it, INVESTIGATE. It is your right, as an 

advertiser, and it is a privilege that every publisher should 

voluntarily extend. Here is the statement of OUR circu- 

lation: 

Average Circulation per month, from July to Dec., rgrt, 
Inclusive 

News Company Sales 


Counter Sales and Special Sales 
Mail Subscriptions 


Unpaid (Advertisers, Agencies, Exchanges, etc.)......,ccceeeceees 
On Hand and Unaccounted for 


Average number of copies per month 


Actual Circulation of the December, 1911 number 
Frid 4 


Total number of seine 
The Architectural Record is the most powerful business-pro- 
ducer in the architectural and building industries, and is paid 
for, read and conscientiously studied by Architects, Builders, 
General Contractors, Decorators and Engineers, and also by 
individuals who are planning to build. 

GUARANTEED Average Monthly Circulation for eight 
consecutive months, ending with February, 1912, number 
11,225. 

GUARANTEED Circulation of March number will ex- 
ceed 11,000. 


Circulation by States, Sample Copy and Advertising Rates 
on request. 

Closing date of March number, February roth. One form will 
be held open until February 15th, but no proofs can be shown. 


222 Metropolitan Annex, New York 
CH1CAGO, Monadnock Bite. BOSTON, 114 Federal St. 
PITTSBURGH, Bessemer B dg. PHILADELPHIA, 608 Chestnut St. 
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1912, so that as far as the busi- 
ness we already have is con- 
sidered, this will probably show a 
slight increase over 1911.” 

P. F. O’Keefe, the Boston 
agent, looks 1912 cheerfully in the 
face and states: 

“We believe that the most sig- 
nificant answer we can give is 
that we have already more busi- 
ness actually booked for 1912 than 
we handled dur-ng the entire year 
just closed. 

“While none of our old clients 
have materially increased their 
appropriations there have been 
no retrenchments, and a number 
of substantial new accounts wiil 
be handled by this agency during 
the year. 

“It is our belief that the year 
1912 will see a considerable de- 
velopment of New England ad- 
vertising, and that undoubtedly 
during the next five years more 
new business will go out from 
this section than any other part 
of the country. 

“This is not surmise, but is 
based upon interviews with our 
clients and others. There are 
hundreds of manufacturers in 
New England who are _ just 
awakening to the fact that they 
have a product worth advertising, 
and within the next few years 
many of these will develop into 
substantial national advertisers.” 


George B. Van Cleve, president 
of The Van Cleve Company, New 
York, has this to say: 

“The 1912 outlook for the ad- 
vertising business is good. 

“We have no clients who have 
indicated in any way a disposition 
to spend less money in 1912, and 
we have several large clients who 
have already started a steady in- 
crease in their monthly expendi- 
ture for 1912. 

“There are ample successful 
advertising precedents to base 
calculations on, and I can see no 
reason why any firm or manu- 
facturer who has a sane propo- 
sition and who is willing to fol- 
low sane advertising precedents, 
should hesitate in the matter of 
spending money in advertising 
during the year 1912.” 
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John O. Powers, of the John 
O. Powers Company, New York, 
replies to the question as follows: 

“One very important lesson 
that some advertisers learned in 
the difficult year following the 
crisis of 1907 was that times of 
depression offer extremely valu- 
able opportun.ties to those who 
have confidence in their product 
and in the American public. Sev- 
eral important changes in leader- 
ship have been made, due to this 
spirit on the part of certain busi- 
ness men and the opposite spirit 
on the part of those who have 
previously occupied first  posi- 
tions. 

“One company, with whose 
business we are very familiar, took 
this opportunity to strengthen its 
organization—to extend into fields 
that were being deserted by its 
competitors and to keep its prod- 
uct persistently before the public, 
with the result that it has com- 
pletely outdistanced the com- 
petitor who previously led it two 
to one, and several times to one 
in certain districts, and forced 
the competitor not only into sec- 
ond position as far as volume of 
sales was concerned, but into the 
position of following the methods 
and imitating the product of the 
braver company. 

“We believe that the coming 
year will be one of growth. Some 
manufacturers will be too brave 
at the start and not brave enough 
at the finish, and some other 
manufacturers will have learned 
this most valuable lesson from the 
past and will secure for them- 
selves, their employees, and for 
the dealers whose success is de- 
pendent upon them, a condition of 
such solidity that they will be 
substantially independent of good 
or bad times in effect.” 


M. V. Putnam, treasurer of 
the Wood, Putnam & Wood Com- 
pany, Boston, says: 

“The outlook for 1912 is very 
promising, our interviews with 
our clients are encouraging, and 
we see no reason for feeling 
otherwise than in good spirits. 
We feel that the business condi- 
tions of the country, generally, are 
on such a firm and reliable basis 
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The Los Angeles Times 


The Same “Good Old Story” 


The World’s Most Complete Newspaper 
Breaks All Records 


Surpasses, in 1911, its own heretofore unequalled 
achievements. 


For more than five years, save only the 
one month of the Times disaster (October, 
1910), it has carried each month more paid 
advertising than any other newspaper in 
America. 


In 1911 the Times carried 17,111,400 agate lines 
of paid advertising,—the greatest volume of paid 
advertising ever carried in one year by any news- 
paper in America. 


Experienced buyers of advertising have, by con- 
tinuously watching results, found that the Times 
reaches the buyers all of the time. 


Advertising in the Times is the proved pre- 
eminent path to success for sellers wishing to partake 
of the riches in the Great Rich Field of the Times. 


We invite you to join the Partakers. 


THE TIMES-MIRROR COMPANY, Publishers 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., Representatives 


Brunswick Building, New York Harris Trust Building, Chicago 
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The Gospel Truth 


OES your advertising matter entirely satisfy you? 
Do the books, pamphlets, and printed things you 
issue from time to time breathe the breath of life? 
Would you actually expect people to forsake their 
hearthstones and seek out your goods after reading what 
you say about them and the way you say it? 
Do many read it, anyway? 
Would you read it yourself if some other firm put it 
out ? 
Remember the other fellow is after you all the time. 
He’s camped on your trail. 
He wants every blessed customer you’ve got. 
He isn’t singing small, he’s singing loud, and the peo- 
ple are beginning to hearken to his voice. 
In order to win out you’ve got to employ all your wits. 
Your goods must be sold. 
You’ve got to put out advertising to help you and as- 
sist the efforts of your salesforce. 
It must be good advertising. It must be strong, com- 


prehensive, clear, and convincing, attractive to the eye 
first and appealing to the common sense afterwards. 

And you must keep at it—have a system. 

Turn a battery of well-written truth on that man until 
he surrenders. 


But, gentlemen, have it interesting! 
The good sermon isn’t all text. 
The best book all plot. 

It’s the way it’s preached. 

The way it’s told. 

There’s the secret. 


WALKER, LONGFELLOW CO. prepare advertising 
matter that is not only good, but uncommon; that is to 
say, uncommonly good. 


WALKER, LONGFELLOW CO. 
Specialists in Advertising Service 
BOSTON 
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that nothing short of an earth- 
quake will make any alarming 
impression on what appears to us 
wright prospects.” 


Charles W. Hoyt, 
iJaven, Conn., says: 

“I think it would be conserva- 
ive for me to say that out of 
Sonnecticut alone we have three 
imes aS many advertisers as we 
iad twelve months ago. As I 
ook over the field I can see a 
reat many manufacturers who 
ere advertising now and who will 
dvertise in 1912, but who were 
not advertisers about a year ago. 

“So far as the larger customers 
ow on my books are concerned, 
i can say that, almost without any 
exceptions, they will spend more 
money in 1912 than they spent in 
i911. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that the majority of my cus- 
tomers have only been advertising 
for a few years. It is my opin- 
ion that any man who goes after 
the business for 1912 and who 
goes after it hard, will get it just 
as easily and, indeed more easily, 
than he obtained it in 1910 or 
1911.” 


of New 


C. Brewer Smith, of Boston, 
says: 

“In our travels we find that 
business men, tired of waiting for 
good times to come, are now be- 
ginning to go after the business 
and make good times. This 
means more enthusiastic adver- 
tising and good results—because 
when one really goes looking for 
business he will get it.” 


A. J. Bean, of the Boston News 
Bureau, says the financial adver- 
tising line is very bright. “The 
blue glasses which were so much 
in evidence during the past year 
have been discarded and there is 
a marked degree of optimism 
prevalent. We think there will 
be a materially larger volume of 
financial advertising during the 
coming year than during the 
past.” 


A Canadian opinion is ex- 
pressed by J. E. McConnell, of 
London, Canada: 

“We have already renewed a 
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number of our largest appropria- 
tions for 1912 and most of them 
show increases ranging from fif- 
teen to forty per cent. A few 
have made reductions. 

“We have a larger number of 
accounts than this time last year, 
having added quite a few during 
1911. Most lists of papers this 
year are being enlarged, — this 
being the result of different con- 
cerns doing business in larger 
territories than last year and 
also to weak mediums strength- 
ening up and new ones entering 
the new fields; all due to the 
great development of this country. 

“The year just closed, showed a 
healthy increase over 1910 and 
we look for a still larger increase 
for 1912 over 1911.” 


E. Desbarats, president and 
managing director of the Des- 
barats Advertising Agency, Ltd. 
Montreal, replies that the outlook 
seems very favorable indeed. 

“There has been in 1911 a 
rather remarkable expansion in 
Canada’s trade, and it was ac- 
companied by a buoyancy on the 
part of advertisers, which tended 
to increase their appropriations, 
and which, it would seem, is giv- 
ing good heart for an increase 
in the amounts to be spent here 
in 1912. Outdoor advertising has 
also developed greatly. We judge 
that there is a tendency on the 
part of many advertisers to in- 
crease their appropriations in the 
smaller cities and towns, localiz- 
ing to some extent their efforts. 
—except where appropriations are 
large enough to scatter broadcast. 
We fully expect to beat our own 
records in 1912. even though 1911 
was largely ahead of previous 
years, and we think other agen- 
cies in Canada will all be able to 
tell a similar story.” 


William B.. Tracy. of Tracy, 


Parry & Stewart, Philadelphia, 
considers the outlook for the ad- 
vertising business during the - 
year 1912 as reassuring. 

“In our recent interviews, both 
with clients and: prospective ad- 
vertisers, we have found. without 
exception that the bogie of. pessi- 
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mism concerning the business of 
the year 1911 has not been nearly 
as much of a bogie as it was ex- 
pected. 

“Upon taking account of stock, 
these firms have discovered that 
their business affairs were in much 
better condition than they had 
supposed. This, of course, tends 
to make the outlook for the com- 
ing year much brighter.” 





Wylie B. Jones, the Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., agent, feels that the 
business outlook for 1912 is good. 

“None of our clients expects a 
‘boom’ period, but practically all 
of them are planning for a larger 
business in 1912 than in 1911, and 
that was in most instances the 
most profitable year in their busi- 
ness life. 

“Within the last ten days we 
have entered up orders for six 
of our clients for the coming 
year that contemplate increasing 
the appropriation for advertising 
from 50 to 300 per cent.” 





P. B. Bromfield, the New 
York agent, is decidedly opti- 
mistic. 

“Every progressive advertising 
agency will tell you that there 
never was a time in the history 
of advertising when there were 
sO many inquiries from business 
men who are just beginning to 
wake up to the fact that adver- 
tising is the greatest business pro- 
ducer in the world. 

“In our own case we have been 
somewhat surprised at the eager- 
ness with which our new clients 
have gone into advertising and 
it is a great satisfaction to us, as 
well as to others engaged in the 
business, that some of the bar- 
riers heretofore existing, are 
rapidly disappearing and _ that 
there is a tendency on the part 
of the merchant or manufacturer 
to take the intelligent advertising 
agent into his confidence, and in- 
vest his money according to the 
experience and advice of his 
agent. i 

“From the above, as well as 
from many other conditions, we 
are decidedly of the opinion that 
1912 will be a record-breaker in 








the advertising business gen- 
erally.” 





J. C. Moss, of the Moss-Chase 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., believes 
the conditions in the whole coun- 
try are so different from those 
existing a few years since, that 
the pessimism we occasionally 
hear about has littie ground to 
stand on. 

“The year just closed was the 
best year we have ever had. Our 
oldest clients spent more money 
than ever before, and the results 
have been eminently satisfactory 
to all concerned. To prove this, 
these same clients are going to 
spend more money in 1912 than 
in 1911. Some business in Jan- 
uary numbers of the publications 
has already shown very encourag- 
ing signs. We have more clients 
in number at the beginning of this 
year than we had January 1, 
1911. Business already contracted 
equals 1911 in amounts. We be- 
lieve a good article consistently, 
continually advertised will always 
bring business which will satisfy 
any reasonable man. 

“We never advise large splurges 
and then lie down to sleep, but a 
constant hammering, year in and 
year out, means a competence.” 





The M. Volkmann Advertising 
Agency, New York, states the 
prospects are that its business for 
1912 will be far ahead of any pre- 
vious year. 





W. A. Stiles, of the William A. 
Stiles Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, says that everything would 
be encouraging, and there would 
be no falling off in business what- 
ever, were’ it not for the pessi- 
mistic attitude taken as a matter 
of habit and custom by some ad- 
vertisers during Presidential 
years; and in fact, during any 
period of time that gives them the 
least excuse for being depressed. 

“So far as our own case is con- 
cerned, we have greatly increased 
our fixed expenses, and branched 
out more than we have ever done 
before, with the expectation that 
the year 1912 will, and should be 
a good year.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“The Farm Paper of Service” 





AS the lowest rate per line per 
thousand of any agricultural 

paper in the Northwest — 
105,900 circulation, certified to by 
the Association of American Adver- 
tisers. 


@ It is teaching Northwestern farmers to farm 
on a business basis. 


@ Its aim is not so much to increase yield 
as to increase profits. This policy appeals to 
the best and most intelligent farmers in its ter- 
.ritory. The kind of people you want to reach. 
The kind of people you must reach if your 
advertising campaign is to be successful. 


@ Compare FARM, STOCK ann HOME 
with any agricultural paper published, from 
the standpoint of value to the readers 
and you will at once see why it has the in- 
fluence and confidence of its subscribers. 
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CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


Consider the 


dlrand Magazine 


and the 


Wide World 





84% 


of our advertisers of a year ago 
are with us today! 
We also show an increase of 


17% 


in the volume of business. 


WHY ? 
Because We Make Good! 
THIS IS OUR RECORD! 


WE INVITE COMPAR- 
ISON. 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


OUR COMBINED RATE 
IS THE PULLER. 


Consult your agent or write 


The Advertising Department 
39-41 Chambers St., New York 


B. E. BUCKMAN, Western Representative 
. 87 Washington St., Chicago, Ill, 
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The Crockett Agency, Inc., of 
New Orleans, says: 

“So far as we are able to fore- 
cast our business for 1912 in our 
annual meeting just closed, we are 
anticipating—and largely on cer- 
tainties—an increased business 
over 1911, very much in excess 
of our usual annual increase. 

“Almost without exception, our 
clients are planning larger appro- 
priations and in most instances, 
wider fields, and I do not recall 
at this time, a single account that 
is susceptible of increase but 
what has increased for 1912.” 


W. C. D’Arcy, president of the 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, replies: 

“Presidential years sometimes 
make business uncertain, but it 
appears to us that this feeling is 
growing less and less as each 
convention period draws near. 
The Southwest is growing, has 
been doing wonderful things in 
the past ten years, and is destined 
to do greater things in the next 
few years to come. This sec- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley, in 
fact the whole valley, has an op- 
portunity of making great strides 
in manufacturing, agriculture and 
general financial growth. There 
was a time when, if the great 
financial center of America was a 
little bit feverish or unsettled, that 
condition influenced, to a very 
marked degree, the business of 
this part of the country; but that 
influence is growing less and less 
all the time because our institu- 
tions are increasing in strength, 
both as to reserve of money and 
appreciation of this section’s 
worth and confidence in them- 
selves to do a thing or carry out 
a programme.” 

—__+o+—__—_ 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY 
METHOD” 


CALLED 


Judas D. Smith, of Dallas City, Ill., 
who advertised two months ago for his 
ideal and reene the details, even to 
weight and height, has found her. He 
inserted a card of thanks in an Elgin 
paper, saying that he was married Jan- 
uary 8, and advising young folks to 
adopt the twentieth century method of 
courting. 
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“HOME COMFORT” THE 
KEYNOTE OF KEWANEE 
BOILER CAMPAIGN 


AFTER THE DOCTRINE OF DIGNITY 
HAD BEEN DISPENSED WITH IN- 
TEREST IN THE BIG CITIES BECAME 
KEEN—BOILERS AS THE BASIS OF 
A HEALTH ARGUMENT—POPULAR 
DEMAND BROUGHT TO BEAR ON 
LANDLORDS 


By S, C. Lambert. 


There was a time when the ad- 
vertising of the Kewanee Boiler 
Company, of Kewanee, IIl., would 
have ruffled nobody’s feelings. It 
sat up straight, never wrinkled its 
dress-shirt front and always kept 
its trousers nicely creased, as it 
were, 

But the trouble was that this 
kind of thing didn’t seem to be 
getting anywhere. However hard 
the anxious manufacturer looked 


Cold wave time is the time when 
ci. boilers show what ghey’re made of. Gold i 
y / bs cart aaa Coincident ». wih their comin, C 
a stern case of sh 5 at has been your Pave 
far? Have you paced the hallat md fe witha blanket wa 
about you, or have you slept comfortably in a cozy roor 
dreamt sweet dreams of samme dion rose bi thes? 


Kewanes Bower Guvany 
mh hyo by own —— 


Kewanee, Hiinois 


ADVANTAGE TAKEN OF A COLD SNAP 


at it, it complacently neglected to 
bring home much bacon. It finally 
occurred to him that orders on 
the books were more inspiring 
than iron-clad dignity in the news- 
papers and so he took another 
tack. 














500,000 boys and 15,000 
young men are enrolled 
in the BOY SCOUT 
MOVEMENT in 


America. 


These leading citizens 
of the future obtain the 
new ideas, the latest an- 
nouncements and the 
healthful reading they 
need to improve their un- 
derstanding and guarantee 
their advancement from 


Boys’ Life 


Magazine 


This nicely printed, stand- 
ard-size magazine is an 
advertising success, be- 
cause it goes only to 
those who subscribe for 
it or buy it because they 
feel they cannot get along - 
without it. The advertise- 
ments, except cover posi- 
tions, are next to live 
reading; and advertisers 
almost invariably renew 
at the low rate of 30c. a 
line for upwards of 50,000 
circulation. Sample copy 
and detailed statement 
mailed on receipt of postal 


to 
BOYS’ LIFE 
THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 


Joseph J, Lane, Adv. Mgr., 
72 Weybosset St., 
Providence, R. I. 


New York Representative 
Philip R. Dorn 
1 Madison Ave. 


Chicago Representatives 
The Carroll Special Agency 
167 W. Washington St. 
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The Authority 
Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


ITS 1911 RECORD 





Largest and Best Circulation 


plus 


Strongest Editorial Policy 


result in 


Largest Volume of Advertising 


Circulation 

During the year of 
1911 the total number 
of copies of Moror 
Boat printed and dis- 
tributed was 647,200— 
an average of 26, 967 
copies per issue. A 
sworn statement of 
the above will be sent 
upon request. Moror 
Boat’s circulation is 
direct circulation; 
mone is forced by 
premium offers or 
other circulation 
schemes. Newsstand 
sales are the real 
test of a class maga- 
zine’s value. 


Editorial Policy 


Motor Boat is conducted 
<4 the good of its read- 

Since it was 
ented in April, 1904 
(the pioneer motorboat 
magazine of the world), 
it has been the accepted 
authority on all matters 
pertaining to the con- 
struction and operation 
of motorboats of all 
kinds. Its editorial pol- 
icy is strong, fair and ag- 
gressive. It is the only 
magazine in the field with 
a technical staff, each 
member of which is the 
foremost authority in his 
line. Motor Boar is al- 
ways the first to print 
the news; always the first 
to deal with important 
questions. 


Advertising 

In the volume of 
advertising — carried 
Motor Boat is far in 
the lead, as the ac- 
companying table 
shows. Moror Boat’s 
advertising is restrict- 
ed absolutely to that 
of motorboats, motors 
and things that can 
be used in their con- 
struction and opera- 
tion. 

Motor Boat is con- 
ceded to give more 
and better results 
than any other class 
magazine. The 

buying of 





The news- 
stand sales 
of Motor 


Number of Pages of Advertising Carried 
During 191 


1 by Six Publications in 


mot orboats, 
motors and 
the | equipment is 


Boat are in 
excess of the 
combined 
newsstand 
sales of all 
other pub- 
lications m 
this field. 





Field. 
Pages, 


MOTOR BOAT 
Motor Boating 
Rudder 

Pacific Motor Boat. 








a mail order 
business. 
Motor Boat 
reaches this 
class of 
buyers as no 
other publi- 


cation does. 


Motor Boat has the Largest Circulation and Carries 
the Most Advertising Because It DESERVES TO 


For Advertising Rates or Other Information, Address the Publishers 


The Motor Boat Publishing Company 


1183 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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He helped himself to an adver- 
tising agency which “sold itself” 
upon the “brass tacks” basis and 
zrimly ordered it to turn on the 
ower. 

Thenceforth the copy got down 
.o earth and just naturally began 
o concern itself with the health 
‘reserving qualities of its product. 
Co be sure, the health argument 
iad been played up by everything 
‘rom rubber heels to breakfast 
ood. But it hadn’t been featured 
n connection with boilers, and so 
‘n its specific application, at least, 
che argument was novel, 

There is a rumor in quarters 
that seem to be well informed 
that the first copy of the new 
sort created a small panic among 
the directors of the company. It 
is asserted that one of the off- 
cer’s daughters even labeled it 
“street talk.” Others seemed to 
opine that it wasn’t quite so 
“nice” as the former advertising. 
But the man who had the say 
stayed by his. guns. Even if it 
wasn’t according to Hoyle, so 
much the worse for Hoyle, if the 
copy produced the business. 

And the personal, frank appeal, 
as one man to another, did set 
things in motion. Copy had been 
placed in the newspapers of the 
“metropolitan” cities, whose reach 
in surrounding territories was ex- 
tensive. It showed its tonic ef- 
fects at once. 

Since the change in policy a lit- 
tle over two years ago, the gross 
sales of the Kewanee Company 
have grown from $3,000,000 an- 
nually to $7,500,000 annually. Such 
a growth compels attention. It 
does not just happen. 

The success of the Kewanee is 
a striking demonstration of the 
power of popular appeal when 
based on correct analysis. 

Chicago was the first city in 
which the boiler was advertised. 
All the discomforts of drafts were 
dwelt upon and the freedom from 
such annoyances with the Ke- 
wanee was cleverly pointed out. 
Mothers were shown why it is un- 
safe to raise children in an apart- 
ment house that uses any but a 
Kewanee. 

The campaign had run but a 
few months when a formidable- 
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looking committee from the Chi- 
cago Real Estate Board waited 
upon the agent. For some min- 
utes the air was suffused with 
protest. The business of renting 
apartment houses was being de- 
moralized. One operator came 
along to tell his grievances. He 
had ten apartment houses on his 
hands which could not be rented 
because they did not have Ke- 
wanee boilers. 

“That’s easy,” said the agent, 


The advent of the KEWANEE 


er tel hung 
kitchen while ig i will wer and fresh. 
and i 





are 





petit 
it 


tite 


= § 


cence: Mew Sach. Cheng. HE Lente ae? Semeew Cy 





AN ENDEAVOR 


TO HAVE PRESSURE 
BY TENANTS 


“rip out the old ones and put in 
Kewanees.” 

“T will do nothing of the kind,” 
replied the irate real estater; “I 
am going to tell all prospective 
tenants that our boilers are Ke- 


wanees. 

“Go ahead, and I’m obliged to 
you,” laughed the agent. A new 
copy angle had been supplied. The 
following day and for many days, 
ithe Kewanee advertisements ex- 
plained the situation to the pub- 
lic, warned tenants to investigate 
for themselves and _ instructed 
them how they could tell a Ke- 
wanee when they saw it. 
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The same copy was used in all 
cities in which the advertising has 
appeared with the exception of St. 
Louis, where peculiar local condi- 
tions seemed to require a local 
flavor. 

For many years Chicago has 
had its full share of cheap and 
inefficient wrought-iron boilers. 

To meet this condition the ad- 
vantages of the Kewanee were 
lucidly emphasized. They are: 
(1) the steel construction with lo- 
comotive fire-box providing sur- 
plus pressure of sixty pounds to 
the square inch; (2) the garbage 
burner, which reduces fuel con- 
sumption thirty per cent, and (3) 
the smoke consumer, which sends 


If you’re sitting in your library some night this 
coming winter, and the heat suddenly kisses the radiators good 
nigh 


don't call wp the landlord and hand him an ear full of war ory. Don't 

just go quietly outdoors, walk a mug, and kick yourself ail the way back. 

Because you rented your flat without inves niget im “the dating plant, Y maght 
yourself. Now take your paregoric. 

you probebly rented your fi fist because it was up among 

‘brows and never-smiles—because you liked the frost semaine a 

ase YOR wanted peopl to say, “He c can't perch in that cage 3 een 

stuff.” Didn't you? Sure you did. oln't tnt of the eating ant You went 

in for looks and you peed quenen' ecanse ht was warmer when yoo signed the lease 

We're wext to you Arthur. 
Listen! The Wise Family never sents { flats 1 that way any 
Boiler before fort 


Behind the Bailar il enplin the baler tm detail it 


KEWANEE, BoiLER COMPANY 


Y a 


THE COPY WRITER DIDN’T HESITATE TO 
PICTURE DISCOMFORTS 





BRICK. SET STEEL FiKEBOX fie 
RADIATORS. TANES AND, KEWA 
WATER HEATING BURNERS. 


sat Hames Coy 


> lew 
Chicage Otice: 310 North Michigan Ave. 





the smoke out in a thin vapor. 

People were shown that the Ke- 
wanee was the only one equipped 
with the aforementioned advan- 
tages, and one that was abreast of 
the decade’s health ideas. 


GARBAGE-BURNING FEATURE A AIT 
IN NEW YORK 

In New York City the garbage- 
burning device insured success 
for the Kewanee from the start. 
Its value was proved during the 
recent street cleaners’ strike there. 
Those apartments that had in- 
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stalled the Kewanee were not in- 
convenienced in the least. At the 
same time landlords were enjoy- 
ing a saving of fuel great enough 
to cover the cost of the boiler in 
a comparatively short time. 

The idea behind the campaign 
was to appeal to all the people in 
a personal everyday manner, be- 
cause home comfort is an inti- 
mate, personal subject and a con- 
sideration of importance to every- 
body. 

Big city newspapers have been 
the only mediums used. The space 
has been large, running from 
pages to 100 lines or more on 
three or four columns. The set 
up is the same, the first line of 
each paragraph being set in a 
size or two larger type than the 
remainder of the paragraph. 

2 rs 


COPYWRITERS’ GUIDE TO 
ADJECTIVES 


In Thomas A. Edison’s library at 
Liewellyn Park hangs one of the in- 
ventor’s cherished possessions. It is a 
piece of white cardboard on which is 
printed an “Ode to the Horseless Car- 
riage. There was discussion a while 
ago as to the inventor’s greatest cre- 
ation, and one of the workmen at the 
‘lab’? deemed Edison’s greatest his bat- 
teries for the “horseless carriage.” At 
once, behold the ode prized by Mr. 
Edison: 

Noiseless and odorless, safe and reliable, 

Gentle and tractable, docile and pliable, 

Perfectly fearless and free from du 
plicity, 

Eas‘ly managed, run by ‘ ‘electricity,” 

Gliding along through the country’s cool 
byways, 

Traversing safely the city’s broad high 
ways, 

Ready ‘an willing, stylish and beautiful, 

Always responding, faithful and dutiful, 

wena of parts, so a child can manipu 
ate, 

No special requirements that one needs 
to stipulate, 

Meeti ng the wants of a restless human 


The “a perfection of reason and san 
ity, 

Adapted to pleasure as well as utility, 

No —- to limit its great versa 
tility, 

The perfection and type of a modern 
miracle— f 

There is none can surpass the electric 
vehicle. 


The New Orleans Item one uay re 
cently devoted its back page to an ai 
offering that identical page for sa! 
every Friday during 1912. Twenty 
minutes after the paper was out the 
space was sold. It is fairly certain 
that the publishers of this paper, 2 
least, believe in the efficacy of thei: 
own medium. 


. 
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“Boring 


To the innermost core 
Of a subject’”’ 


In his recent Outlook interview President Taft says: 


“Justice Hughes 


won his reputation at the bar by his gift for boring to the innermost core 


of a subject.” 


That gift is not an exclusive possession of legal minds. 


Big 


Brains in every business gets to the core of a subject today by reason-why 


methods. 


really worth while. For instance: 


THE TWELVE PRINCIPLES OF 
EFFICIENCY, 
By Harrincton EMERSON. 


The author’s new book, just pub- 
lished, is even stronger than his 
earlier book, ‘‘Efficiency.”” More spe- 
cific in statement, the doctrine of 
efficiency is reduced to practice. The 
twelve principles by which efficiency 
is determined are so definite, con- 
stant and true that they may be 
used as gauges to test any industry, 
any establishment, any operation. 
When these principles are employed 
under the constructive type of or- 
ganization, recommended by Emer- 
son, every machine, every human 
unit, receives all necessary guid- 
ance, instruction, and supplementary 
support necessary to reach its maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

i pages, 5x7%, Cloth, $2.00 pre- 
paid. 


EFFICIENCY, 
By Harrincton EMERSON. 


224 pages, 12mo., Cloth, $2.00 
prepaid. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC MANAGEMENT, 
By Frepertck W. Taytor. 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.50 prepaid. 


INFLUENCING MEN IN 
BUSINESS, 
By Watrter Ditt Scorr. 


Selling and Salesmanship from 
the standpoint of psychology. The 
book for anyone who sells goods 
by the spoken or printed word. 168 
pages, Choth, $1.00 prepaid. 





A valuable aid is books on business and allied subjects that are 


INCREASING HUMAN EFFI- 
CIENCY IN BUSINESS, 


By Watter Ditt Scort, 


Director Psychological Laboratory, 
Northwestern University. 


The author first considers the 
possibility of increasing human effi- 
ciency and shows that it is a vari- 
able quantity which increases and 
decreases according to law. By the 
laws of psychology applied to busi- 
ness improvements are being and 
will be secured. The part which 
imitation, competition, loyalty, con- 
centration, wages, habit and relaxa- 
tion play in constituting human effi- 
ciency in work are next considered 
in the order named. The present 
work isa successful application of 
psychological principles to business 
and will be of great help in working 
out the important, problem of in- 
creasing human efficiency. 


The book is full of ideas that will 
cling to your memory like grapes to 
their stem. For every department 
of any business it offers ideas and 
suggestions that cannot be ignored. 


889 pages, indexed, 51%4x73%,Cloth, 
$1.25 prepaid. 


Any or all of the above books 
will be sent postage or express pre- 
paid upon receipt of price, or you 
can order subject: to remittance 
upon receipt of books if you will 
use your business letterhead or 
send your card with this adver- 
tisement. 


Write for Catalog of Efficiency 
Books. 








J. J. HIGGINS & COMPANY 


Business Books in Boston 


53 STATE STREET 


- BOSTON, MASS. 
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ADVERTISING IN TERMS OF 
THE SHOP 





FRADE-PAPER COPY WHICH MAS- 
QUERADES IN OVERALLS—A SLO- 
GAN FROM THE LIPS OF A MIiL- 
HAND WHICH AN ENGLISH JOUR- 
NAL TURNED DOWN—GREAT CARE 
NECESSARY TO AVOID OFFENSE 





By Wm. H. Ridgway, 
Of the Craig Bidguey & 5 & Son Company, 
Coatesville, Pa. 

[Eprtortat Nore:—Every reader of 
the trade papers which ci 
the owners of industrial plan 
oughly familiar with the advertising for 
steam-hydraulic elevators, and the repe- 
tition of the words ‘‘Hook ’er to the 
Biler” will «4 Pe forth a ait 
yey Ny spel ie ‘ie. Rdewey, 
aut o 
who has written amd placed the aiear. 
tising from the Ne 3 is authoritative 
comment upon a unique campaign.] 

Some years ago, we were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of tur- 
bine water wheels, and a special 
type of crane. Like many other 
advertisers, we had cuts of this 
machine printed in certain trade 
papers with the statement that 
they were “The Best in the 
World,” and other such exciting 
announcements. While we spent 2 
great deal of money for space, 
we were disappointed that we did 
not hear very much from our 
mewspaper announcements. We, 
therefore, supplemented these 
with circulars, which we sent 
through the mails 
in wholesale 
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mess suit and he was im evening 
dress everybody saw him. 

As what we wanted in our 
business was for people to notice, 
us, and to see what we were, 
and what we had, I resolved to 
walk right into the trade papers 
in my overalls. In this dress I 
began to have my say, in the terms 
of the shop, rather than in the 
terms of the office. The effect 
was instantaneous, The readers 
of the papers began to turn to 
me every week to see what I had 
to say next. 

Once in a while I would put on 
a “biled” shirt, and show them 
that outside the shop I was such 
as other men are, and on Christ- 
mas and other great occasions [| 
would even dress myself up well 
enough to go anywhere, 

The result of this has been that 
we do not have a single salesman 
and very rarely go after an order 
unless we are sent for. 

During all this time of depres- 
sion, when other mills have been 
running at slow time, we have 
had all we can do, and, at the 
present time, are running nights. 

I have all over the United 
States a great host of friends ~ 
turn every week to see what | 
have to say next, and what I have 
to say next is like as not a tran- 
script of what some fellow has 
said. 

There lies before me now in a 
trade paper (that 
has just come 





quantities at 
stated imtervals. 


in) an advertise- 
ment headed, 





The returns from 
these, while fair, 
mever seemed to 
us to be what 
they ought to be, 
after so much 
labor and ex- 


“You ought to 
hear old Uncle 
Billy laff when 
some feller says 
‘your old ma- 
chine uses too 
much _ steam,’” 





pense, and so the 
writer got to 








and the quota- 
tion is from the 








thinking. He did 
mot see why an 
advertisement 
could not be 
made to attract attention. He 
noticed that when he went out in 
company if everybody there had 
on a dress suit and he had on a 
business suit everybody saw him; 
and if everybody had on a busi- 


HITTING STRAIGHT PROM THE SHOULDER 





office boy. 

Men in busi- 
ness are. very 
much the same 
as men in private life. And even 
the college graduate is not al- 
ways particular with his language 
as it is spoken. The man who 
takes high honors at college is 
just as likely as not to say, 
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What do 
you think of this? 


The Evening Telegraph gained more than twice 
as much display advertising in 1911 as that gained 
by all the other Philadelphia daily newspapers 
combined. 


Our Increase was 1,401,936 
Agate Lines, or approximately 
4,673 Columns. 


The total gains made by all the other daily news- 
papers amount to 2,161%4 columns. 


It shows that advertisers realize the great- 
est results come through concentration, and are 
selecting their mediums to this end. 


The net paid daily average circulation for 1911 


116,373 Copies. 


90% GOES DIRECT INTO PHILADELPHIA 
HOMES and balance goes to small towns that 
depend upon Philadelphia for their buying facili- 
ties. 


In no other advertising medium that enters this 
rich field can your story be told at so low a cost— 
nearly every copy is focused upon just the terri- 
tory you desire to reach. 


No objectionable advertising of any kind ac- 


cepted. 
Jos. F. Kelly, Adv. Mgr. 


THE EVENING TELEGRAPH 


“Philadelphia’s Home Newspaper’ 
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“Jerk the linin’ out of ’er, Jim- 
my,’—-and I will put that in an 
advertisement, and when the fine 
fellow in the office reads this he 
will feel very much at home. 

When I started this familiar 
sort of advertising I was the only 
man—so far as I know—in the 
United States that was brave 
enough to attempt it. Since then, 
of course, many have taken the 
hint. 

It is amazing how the thing 
works. In the employ of a manu- 
facturer at Bridgeport, Conn., 
one of the head men told me that 
every time his trade paper came 
in he would grumble and growl 
at the “Ridgway rot,” and won- 
der why such a dignified trade 
paper would publish such stuff. 

Nevertheless, he always turned 
to that page every week to get 
some more of the “rot.” 

After a while, when they need- 





MAKES ME TIRED” 


“THAT MAN RIDGWAY Fi 
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Duet Acting 
um a test of a Steam-Hydraulic Meprly 1000 In 
ulic to be 200 per cent more 

=" Daily Use 


We got the big order. 

No wonder he was “tired.” 

We are not particularly proud of lots of our “hot air.”” 
But it seems to sell lots of elevators and — 

Well, who wouldn't 

Be wise, old fellow, and 


Hook ‘er to the Biler 








CRAIG RIDCWAY & SON 
Coatesville, Pa. 
ELEVATOR MAKERS TO FOLKS WHO ‘KNOW 
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A PERSONAL FLAVOR WITH A TOUCH OF HUMOR 


ed some elevators, I received a 
letter saying that if we had a 
representative in that vicinity they 
would be glad to have him call. 
A representative was in that city 
in a day or two and did call. 
When I was ushered into Mr. 
Bullard’s office the first thing he 
said was, “Why you are not the 
kind of a man I expected to see.” 
And he wound up by giving us 
the order for his equipment; and 
until the day of his death was one 
of our best friends, as his sons 
are to this day. 

‘- As you know, our slogan is, 
“Hook ’er to the Biler.” I took 





this phrase off the lips of an old 
rolling mill man. It has been a 
phrase very much enjoyed by both 
high and low. 

I was solicited some time ago 
to put my advertisement in one of 
the great English engineering, 
journals, at a cost of about $1,500 
a year. After some consideration, 
I concluded to try the paper for 
a year, and sent on my copy. 
They absolutely refused to admit 
it to their columns without 
changes that would take away the 
whole flavor. For example, they 
insisted on my changing “Hook 
’er to the Biler” to “Attach it to 
the Steam Generator,” or some 
such phrase as that. They abso- 
lutely threw away $1,500 worth of 
advertising, rather than let me 
walk into their columns with cap, 
monkey-wrench and oil can. 

Getting up this style of adver- 
tisement, however, is not so easy 
as it looks. Not 
that the matter is 
not easy enough, 
but in doing this 
kind of work in a 
public journal you 
are skating on very 
thin ice, or rather 
are. coming very 
close to the dead 
line. If great care 
is not taken this 
kind of advertising 
may swing into buif- 
foonery, and when 
you do that you fill 
your reader with 
disgust ; and you are 
a dead man so far 
as that advertise- 
ment is concerned. 

Some advertisers (I met one 
the other day) think that in 
adopting the dress of the shop 
they must adopt all the language 
of the shop. Shop men at times 
have some pretty strong language. 
This particular man printed his 
advertisement, “They don’t give 
a damn,” and showed me the 
proof of it. I called his atten- 
tion to the fact that ninety per 
cent of the men who are at the 
head of affairs in this country are 
Christian men and such an as- 
sertion at the head of an adver- 
tisement or anywhere in it would 
“queer” him with the very men 
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he wished to impress. I chal- 
lenged this man to name me a 
single one of the big advertisers 
in this country in magazines and 
along the railroads that I could 
not tell him what kind of Chris- 
tian work the “old man” was en- 
gaged in, and he could not name 
me one outside of the whiskey ad- 
vertisements. 

I told him that Procter & Gam- 
ble, the Ivory soap people, for 
example, were one of our very 
best customers, and that we were 
continually making them eleva- 








“God Bless Us 


And food 
once @ year and lovingly think of these 1 
PLEASE TAKE THE ELEVATOR 

May your heart and your life go like the Elevator—UP. 





CRAIG RIDGWAY 
& SON COMPANY 


COATESVILLE, ‘PA. 


























DRESSING UP FOR CHRISTMAS 


tors. Mr, Procter and Mr. Gam- 
ble are both active church work- 
ers. Suppose I would put pro- 
fanity in the advertisement which 
they read every week? The 
Standard Oil Company are con- 
tinually getting elevators, and 
are one of our good customers, 
due to the influence of my friend, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Sup- 
pose I had anything but good 
clean matter in my ads, could I 
hope to impress these people fa- 
vorably? We have just finished 
equipping the Remington Type- 
writer Works, and the people 
there read our advertisement 


every week. The general man- 
ager, Mr. Calder, is an elder in 
the Presbyterian Church, and an 
active worker in the Sunday 
School, where he teaches a class 
of boys. Sherwin-Williams & 
Co., of Cleveland, is owned by 
the Sherwin family, who are the 
most noted Christian workers of 
Cleveland; while their general 
manager, Mr. Fenn, is superin- 
tendent of a Presbyterian Sunday 
School in Cleveland. 

John Wanamaker, who has just 
celebrated his fiftieth anniversary 
of business, uses more elevators 
than any man in the United 
States. He is superintendent of 
the largest Sunday School in the 
United States. How do you sup- 
pose a profane advertisement 
would strike him and his many 
Christian helpers? Men who are 
trying to make an impression up- 
on the public forget this. 

If you will go over our adver- 
tisement, you will find all the way 
through that they are keyed right 
up to the high level, in spite of 
the terms in which they are some- 
times written. In our Christmas 
card you will note that I do not 
hesitate, when I have a mind to, 
to come right out and preach the 
religion which the whole country, 
down deep in its heart, has a 
strong hold upon. Our Christmas 
card, for example, is enjoyed by. 
both saint and sinner, and if there 
is any difference in the enjoy- 
ment I think it is enjoyed by the 
latter the most. 


(ee 


ONE OF FORTY IMMORTALS 
WRITES ADS. 


Jean Richepin, a member of the 
French Academy, one of the “Forty 
Immortals,” is. still receiving congratu- 
lations on finding a new outlet for.his 
versatile literary talents. ,He-is a 
poet, a romancer and a playwright but 
only of Jate has he corned writer of ad~ 
vertisements on a large-scale. “It was 
Richepin who ‘wrote. . the yout 
reliminary description of Abdu 
amid’s jewels before they were 
up at auction here recently. Riche- 
pin’s word pictures were so enticing 
that the promoters of the sale who got 
him to write the article printed it as a 
preface to their catalogue with the re- 
sult that the sale more than doubled 
expectations. The sale netted more 
than a millidn dollars. Probably no 
other “ad” writer ever wrote an ‘‘ad” 
for such a large sale. 








UNINTERRUPTED GROWTH 


A GRAPHIC SHOWING OF 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer’s Circulation 


MONTH BY MONTH FROM FEBRUARY, 1905, TO DECEMBER, 1911 
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The Plain Dealer’s Circulation 


Bn td is x oe is eet ae nat paid Me Morningand IN CHARACTER includes the ¢ salaried and dkilled 
por and New b=, ning public without er support no advertising 
York, and in and the Retail Weotinseee a tribu- ipaign can succeed 
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SCOPE OF HOUSE ORGANS 
MORE CLEARLY DE- 
FINED 

















SUMMARY OF NEW HOUSE PUB- 
LICATIONS APPEARING IN 1911 
DEMONSTRATES A GREATER SKILL 
IN LINKING THEM TO OTHER 
FORMS OF ADVERTISING—HOUSE 
ORGANS TO CARE FOR “UN- 
COVERED” TERRITORY 






































By C. R. Lippmann, 

Advertising Consultant, New York. 

Let me preiace this review of 
louse organs with a waiver of 
ay intention to belittle the merits 
cf other advertising tools. Each 
has its place according to condi-’ 
tions found and problems to be 
solved. 

But since I am asked to write 

























about house organs, let us 
render “unto Cesar” what is 
“his’n.” 






The house organ as an adver- 
tising implement is still in its in- 
fancy. So far, less than one 
hundred good ones are published. 
But it is a very vigorous young- 
ster, showing a healthy growth in 
1911, 

There was also born in the 
fall of 1911 a “house organ re- 
view,” of which two issues have 
so far appeared. This publica- 
tion is trying to have a “house 
organ day” put on the programme 
of the next A. A. C. A. conven- 
tion in Dallas. 

With the increase of the effi- 
ciency movement in selling as 
well as manufacturing, the future 
' of the house organ is very bright. 

A prominent advertising man 
ventured the opinion that a few 
thousand dollars spent on a 
house organ to line up the trade 
ina general advertising cam- 
paign will imcrease five-fold the 
efficiency of the total appropria- 
tion. 

This opinion seems to be cor- 
toborated by the views and events 
chronicled below. 

Grosset & Dunlap have launched 
ahouse organ, The Business Pro- 
motor, that has been very effect- 
ive in pushing their editions of 

popular novels. 

FE. P. Dutton & Co. have used 
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the same means, under the name 

“Real Book Profits” to further the 

co-operation of the trade on be- 

half of their “Everyman’s Li- 

brary. 

The N. Y. Telephone Company 
is issuing quite a pretentious em- 
ployee’s house organ under the 
name The Telephone Review. It 
is excellently gotten up, editorial- 
ly and physically, resembling the 
Saturday Evening Post in appear- 
ance. 

As an indication of the prac- 
tical eficiency of house organs, it 
is interestimg to note that the Gen- 
uine Bangor Slate Company, Eas- 
ton, Pa., over the signature of its 
general manager, gives credit to 
their house organ for the sale of 
2m entire train load of goods to a 
new customer, against lower- 
priced competition and without 
salesmen on the ground. 

The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany has found results from their 
house organs so satisfactory that 
they now publish five, all different 
in size, name, appearance, contents 
and scope. 

The makers of Ingersoll watches 
are about to resume the publica- 
tion of their house organ, Watch 
Words. 

This will be quite an ambitious 
affair of twenty-four or thirty-two 
pages and cover. The regular edi- 
tion will be 20,000 with several is- 
sues running 60,000—a larger cir- 
culation than all the trade papers 
combined could give them. 

As an indication of the growing 
appreciation of house organs, it is 
interesting to note that Watch 
Words will be edited by William 
H. Ingersoll himself, advertising 
director. 

It will offer the highest type of 
practical assistance to the retail- 
ers who handle Ingersoll watches. 
There will be articles on retail ac- 
counting; also a series of articles 
on window and store decoration 
by Professor Frank Alvah Par- 
sons. 

The United States Tire Com- 
pany is using a house organ U. .S. 
for Us for the purpose of weld- 
ing together in an effective sales 
unit the various agencies and 
salesmen that formerly served the 
four separate tire organizations 
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now consolidated into one com- 
pany. According to Mr. Hubbs, 
the advertising director of the 
concern, this house organ has pro- 
duced excellent results. 

The Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company has found in the 
house organ, The Square Dealer, 
a very efficient weapon to carry 
on their campaign for price main- 
tenance. This has been found ‘so 
helpful that they have decided to 
increase their circulation. 

A new house organ was born in 
1911 to promote the sale of “ligitt- 
ning conductors” with hardware 
stores. What a change from the 
days of the notorious lightning 
rod agent! 

A rather unique newcomer in 
house organdom is The Newarker, 
the house organ of the Newark 
Public Library. It is published 
with the particular object of show- 
ing the local business community 
what a treasure chest of prac- 
tical information the library of- 
fers. The librarian, John Cotton 
Dana, and his assistant, Miss Bell, 
in charge of the business branch, 
are thoroughly alive to the service 
a library can render the business 
community. 

A prominent shoe manufacturer 
informs me that his company’s or- 
gans bring orders from “uncov- 
ered” territory at a cost that com- 
pares favorably with the sales- 
man’s commission. 

The brewers are using house or- 
gans to consumers to promote beer 
as against strong liquors. This 
house organ spread out during 
1911 as a syndicate affair, under 
different names by various brew- 
ers in different localities. 

Several firms of real estate op- 
erators keep their prospects en- 
thused through a house organ 
about the joys of suburban life. 
Two such publications were born 
in 1911 for this purpose. One 
bears the attractive title Maker of 
Homes. 

The George Ethridge Company, 
New York, recently brought out 
The Ethridge Pace, an attractive 
twenty-four page publication. 

The house organ form of adver- 
tising is also used by the Federal 
Advertising Agency in its an- 
nouncement in PrINTERS’ INK. 
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The Niagara Paper Mills start 
ed a house organ under the nam 
of The Ambassador. Accordin; 
to its “Salutation” it has the am 
bitious aim of acting as a sort o 
review of reviews of advertisin: 
and printing periodicals. ] 
claims a circulation of 10,000. 

It also wants to serve its con 
stituency as a “situation wanted’ 
clearing house, offering to inseii 
such ads without charge if they 
do not exceed fifty words. 

In the spring of 1911 the Mult’- 
graph Sales Company announced 
that it was issuing three house or- 
gans, all printed on their ma- 
chines. 

What may be called a “literary 
house organ scoop” was achieved 
by The Edison Monthly, the house 
organ of the New York Edison 
Company. It is edited by Cyril 
Nast, and is a handsome publica- 
tion. It is difficult to find any 
publication that prints fine illus- 
trations of night views of metro- 
politan localities. As might be ex- 
pected, the subject it deals with 
contains possibilities of great pop- 
ular interest. This was realized 
by the editors of the Literary Di- 
gest, who “extracted” copiously 
from the Edison monthly, dwell- 
ing particularly on the odd uses 
of electrical devices. 

The Presto Press, also a house 
organ born in 1911, exploits the 
Presto collars. It resembles the 
New York Evening Journal in ap- 
pearance, from the circus poster 
type on the front page, to the 
Brisbane-like editorial on the back 
page. 

It is particularly worthy of note 
that the house organ has not been 
left to do all the work. It has 
been hitched more efficiently to 
other forms of advertising. 















tO 
NEW BACKING FOR NORWEGIAN 
PAPER 


On December 28 the well-known Nor- 
wegian weekly, Fram, passed into the 
hands of a new corporation, The New 
Fram pine wage Fargo, N. D., which 
was recently formed and incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000. 

G. N. Gunderson, who for the past 
year has been on the advertising staff 
of the Fargo Daily Courier-News and 
previous to this was with Ungdomiens 
Ven, has been elected secretary-treas 
urer and business manager of the new 
company. 
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O review of 

changing 

conditions 
in advertising 
would be com- 
plete without not- 
ing the attention 
now being paid by 
advertisers and 
advertising agents 
to the small town 
ield with 65,000,- 
100 population in 
ihe United States 
who reside in 
towns, large and 
small and _ rural 
districts under 
25,000 population. 


Nothing can ex- 
press more ade- 
quately that con- 
dition than: the 
advertisers who 
are now using the 
Woman’s World 
—with paid sub- 
scription circula- 
tion exceeding 2,- 
000,000. 


Some oi the 
leading adver- 
tisers who ap- 
peared in 1911 and 
who are scheduled 
to appear in 1912 
will be. found in 
the following 
list: 


The reasons why 
these advertisers 
have undertaken 
to exploit the 
small town field in 
the way ‘they have 
are the very same 
reasons that would 
properly induce 
any other large 
advertiser if he 
knew them, to do 
the same thing. 
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Supreme in 


Small-Town 
Field 


In the small-town field— 
in towns and cities below 
25,000—Woman’s World 
stands supreme. 

The 2,000,000 circulation 
of Woman’s World in the 
small-town field alone is 
greater than the total cir- 
culation of any other wom- 
an’s magazine in both the 
small-town and _ large-city 
field. 

Sixty-five million people 
live in the field covered by 
Woman’s World. They com- 
prise the most independent, 
and on the average, the 
most evenly well off fam- 
ilies in the United States. 

Do they read Woman’s 
World? 

Over Ten Million—10,- 
000,000—do. 

Do they buy extensively 
the products that are adver- 
tised in Woman’s World? 

Ask any manufacturer 
that advertises his goods in 
Woman’s World. 

Here’s the field and here’s 
the medium. If you’ve got 
the product, the world’s big- 
gest market is open to you 
through Woman’s World. 


Final forms close first of month 
preceding date of issue. Write 
for rate card or any other infor- 
mation desired. 


THOMAS BALMER 


Advertising Director 


Woman’s World 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


I. A. LESHER, Advertising Manager 
1300 Kesner Building, Chicago 


A. J. WELLS, Eastern Manager 
5th Avenue Building, New York City 
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Acme White Lead, 

Alabastine, 

Aurora Corsets, 

Bellas-Hess Co., 

Borden’s Condensed 
Milk, 

Burson Knitting 
Mills, 

Buster Brown 
Hosiery, 

Chalmers Knitting 
Co. 

Coca Cola, ‘ 

Crisco, 

Cudahy Company— 
Dutch Cleanser, 

Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., 

Eastman Kodak Co., 

Enterprise Chapper, 

Ferris Waists,... 

General Roofing 
Mfg. Co., 

Glidden Varnish Co., 

Grape Nuts, 

Hazel Atlas Glass 
Co., 

Holeproof Hosiery, 

International Silver 
Co., 

Ivory Soap, 

Karo Corn Syrup, 

Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes, 

Kingsford Starch, 

Knox Gelatine, 

National Biscuit Co., 

National Cash 
Register, 

New England 
Confectionery, 

North Bros,’ 
Freezer, 

Northwestern Knit- 
ting Mills, 

Palm Olive Soap, 

Postum Cereal, 

Post Toasties, 

Puffed Rice, 

Puffed Wheat, 

Quaker Oats, 

Ralston Breakfast 
Food, 

Sanitol, 

Sen Sen Chiclets, 

ane Varnish 
0, 

Utica Knitting Co., 

Van Camp’s Pork 
and Beans, 

Wanamaker, 

W. B, Corsets, 

Wells-Richardson 


Co., 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr, 
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Helping Salesmen To Help Themselves 
By E. D. GIBBS 


For over Ten Years Advertising Director and Trainer of Salesmen for the National 
Cash Register Company. 




















Epitor1aL NoTtE:—A problem that is puzzling many concerns is 
how to get the right kind of “ginger-up” talk for salesmen. The 
modern salesman is nobody's fool. He is quick to detect the note of 
insincerity in the theorizing of the professional writer who has never 
sold a dollar's worth of goods in his life. Yet he is eager to lay 
hold of sound, practical suggestions when he has confidence in the 
man who. utters -them. 

The National Cash Register Company solves the problem by 
getting the salesmen themselves to write their own “ginger-up” talk, 
Thés~4s adroivtly.drawn out of them by letters and at district con- 
ventions held throughout the country. The idea is to give each man 
the benefit of the others’ best selling thoughts and to make each 
salesman a compaesite of the best that is in the entire force of 1,500 
salesmen. These.articles by Mr. Gibbs will show just how this plan 
of the N. C. R. works out and whether it is worth adopting by other 
concerns in increasing the efficiency of their salesmen. The problem 
belongs jointly to the sales manager, the advertising manager and 


the advertiser himself. 


A number of years ago President 
Patterson of the National Cash 
Register Company, had certain 


mottoes painted in big letters on 


the outer walls of one of the fac- 
tory buildings. One of them was, 
“Improved machinery makes men 
dear; their products cheap.” In 
these days of scientific manage- 
ment that particular motto is fully 
understood and appreciated by 
hundreds of concerns. But it was 
not a generally accepted fact when 
the N. C. R. put it up where all 
visitors could see it, fifteen to 
twenty years ago. 

Another conspicuous motto and 
the one which has more to do 
with these articles on advertising 
and selling, was the one taken 
from Tennyson, which with a 
slight change in the pronoun, 
reads, “We are part of all that 
we have met.” 

The N.+€. R. Company says 
that this: saying of the famous 
poet applies to all that they do; 
all that they have become, but 
more especially does it apply to 
their sales force. 

These men have made tremen- 
dous success because their knowl- 
edge is the combined knowledge 
of their 1,500 or more brother 
salesmen. They meet in conven- 


tions and exchange views. They 
write to the home office giving 
their best selling points, and these 
aids to success in selling are pub- 
lished in the Agents’ Weekly, so 
that all may profit by them. No 
other feature of N. C. R. life has 
been more strongly developed 
than this. 

For over twenty-five years this 
has been going on. Naturally it 
has resulted in developing a high- 
er efficiency, so that to-day the 
N. C. R. agent can truly say of 
himself, “I am a part of all other 
N. C. R. agents that I have met 
or heard of.” 


SENSIBLE IDEAS FROM SALESMEN 


To show how sensible are the 
selling points sent in by the men, | 
quote from two contributions re- 
cently forwarded to the company 
by two of the most successful 


agents, 
The following are by Sales 
Agent W. F. Gray, of Toledo: 


The most important thing contribut- 
ing to the success in salesmanship is 
the approach. 

Never antagonize a man, and when 
you see adverse conditions arising 
leave politely and call again. Next 
in importance is your own knowledge 
of your business and having your propo- 
sition so well in hand that you can 


Copyright, 1911, by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company. 
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Interesting 
to A review of the 


* r 1911 h 
Advertisers {"""*" 


Advertising i. 


programs of theatres in Greater New York 
and vicinity, published by Frank V. Strauss 
* — & Co..— known as the 


Strauss Magazine 
Theatre Program 


and circulating in the foremost theatres 
(each theatre having its specific program) 


Has Increased 


30% Over 1910 


and 1910 was our biggest year up to that time. 


The magazine section has articles on topics of the 
day and contains, each week, an original story of 
unusual interest. All matter changed weekly. 


Full particulars and sample copies on request 


Frank V. Strauss & Co. This Tells 


108-14 Wooster St., New York 
'Phone 3303 Spring Its Own 


Story! 
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Signs that have made a million sales— 


Meyercord Opalescent — 


Decalcomania Window Signs 


Meyercord Decalcomania Window Signs are a great 
co-operative sales aid in any selling plan. They are 
not merely an auxiliary force. Of. themselves alone 
they are a distinctive, positive sales unit. Meyercord 
Signs have standardized many a commodity; they are 
an invaluable sales adjunct to any selling or adver- 
tising plan. To the dealer, they guarantee the sala- 
bility of your product. They focus a_ general 
consumer-interest on him. 


Handsome as hand-painted signs 


Meyercord Window Signs are made in open lettered sign-writers’ 
cffect. Made of pure oil colors and gold. No hand-painted sign out- 
does Meyercord Signs in general attractiveness and beauty. Meyercord 
Signs are readable from inside or outside, by day or by night. Will 
stand any amount of window washing. In fact, window washing keeps 
them bright and clean. The dealer 

pays to illuminate Meyercord Signs. 

Can you say that of any other sign? 

Meyercord Signs are easily applied. 

Don’t shut out the light. Send us 

a sample of your trade mark or trade 

name and we will further show you 

—positively, without cost to you— 

just how your trade sign could be 

made to appear in your dealers’ win- 

dows. Write us—TODAY. 


THE MEYERCORD 
COMPANY, Inc. —Come 


omical 
American Manufacturers of Guaranteed Econ 
Decalcomania Transfers A MEYERCORD SIGN 


1107-1112 Chamber of Commerce Building PR ye page 8 py 


CHICAGO colors. 
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overcome any and all of the objec- 
tions which the prospect presents. 

Get out early in the morning while 
your brain is still fresh and while your 
prospect is still in good trim ftom his 
night’s rest. A man can always talk 
more intelligently right after a good 
night’s sleep than he can after he has 
— partly fagged out later in the 
ay. 

Always be particular to be exactly 
on time with an appointment. This 
makes a favorable impression on a 
business man. I find it is always the 
best plan to bring a merchant to the 
salesroom for many reasons. You can 
usually get considerable information 
from him on the way to the salesroom 
which is very essential for you to know. 
After arriving at the salesroom you are 
where you will not be interrupted and 
in that way get the prospect’s undivided 
attention. 

Do not give a prospect the impression 
that you know it all. There is nothing 
I like better than a prospect who will 
ask questions in a reasonable manner. 
Be ever on the alert to find out some 
part of the system which impresses him 
most and then fire it at him every 
possible opportunity. Never be _ dis- 
couraged when a merchant says, “I will 
go with you but I will not buy. You 
are only wasting your time.” The mer- 
chant who makes a statement of that 
kind is very often the best prospect you 
can get for a high-grade register. Of 
course they don’t want to buy. Why? 
Because nine-tenths of them do not 
know what you have to offer. 

Concentrate your business. There is 
a great deal more satisfaction calling 
on twenty-five or thirty merchants at 
very little cost than jumping all over 
your territory and calling on about a 
quarter this number or less with a large 
expense and more often less result. 


A talk of that kind is suited to 
any salesman in most any line of 
business. It rings true. Sales 
Agent J. A. Wilson sent in some 
advice which he terms “Short 
Truths.” Here they are: 


Select your ammunition according to 
the game. Don’t send a gunboat after 
a wharf rat, nor try to kill bear with 
birdshot. If a merchant ought to have 
a No. 500, show it to him and don’t 
turn pale when you quote the price. 

The best piece of printed matter ever 
furnished us by our company is the 
catalogue—provided you forget to take 
it with you. : 

Don’t ride a hobby. Don’t argue with 
the P. P. and try to ram your ideas 
down his throat; follow the line of 
least resistance and get the order. 

Be square. Honesty is not only the 
best policy, but it’s good business. Keep 
every promise you make your P. P.’s 
and users. ; 

An order without a cash payment is 
simply a promise to buy. | 

Concentrate. Don’t get into the be- 
lief that you are working, just because 
you are hammering hard all around the 
nail. Hit the nail on the head. 

Quit when you are through. When 
you have driven the nail don’t keep on 


hammering until you have split the 
board. It’s easy to talk yourself out 
of an order. 

Read that second paragraph 
again—the one about the cata- 
logue. Sounds peculiar, doesn’t it, 
for any agent to suggest that it is 
better to leave the catalogue at 
home. Yet when Mr. Wilson said 
that he said what every N. C. R. 
man knows to be a fact; that to 
sell an article of that kind you 
must show it. Not a picture of it, 
but the article itself. So that is 
why the N. C. R. Company dis- 
courages the use of a general cata- 
logue. . 

Sales Agent Levy wrote the 
company that he believed it a wise 
policy sometimes to keep away 
from a hard prospect. He felt that 
a man often called upon a mer- 
chant far too often, thus seeming 
too anxious to make the sale. 


WHERE DIPLOMACY COUNTED 


He said: “I sold a storekeeper 
one of our highest-priced regis- 
ters merely by leaving him alone. 
I had called upon him on an aver- 
age of about two or three times a 
week for about eighteen months. 
I finally decided that the best pol- 
icy was to leave him alone, so | 
said to him: ‘I have been taking 
up a great deal of your time and 
I have been giving you a great 
deal of my time. I believe that 
the time has now come when I 
must cease calling upon you. I 
know, however, that you will buy 
eventually.’ 

““How do you know that?’ he 
inquired. I said: ‘You are 
enough of a business man to ap- 
preciate these goods. You have a 
handsome store here, and you 
have business foresight and sagac- 
ity, and I am sure that you will 
not stand against your own in- 
terests. I am going to leave you 
alone, and you are going to send 
for me.’ 

“About a month afterward when 
I met him on the street, he said to 
me, ‘I wish that you would come 
to my store to-morrow morning.’ 
I did so and he bought a machine. 

“T believe that I made this sale 
because in this subtle manner 1 
implied my confidence in his busi- 
ness abilities.” 
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There is much good sense in the 
above—we. dwell far too much 
— the necessity of forcing a 
sale. 

Sales Agent J. A. Benjamin has 
been sending in selling points for 
twenty years or more. Some of 
his best thoughts are given here: 

“T do not believe in any sales- 
man claiming too much. It is bad 
policy to make extravagant claims 
or to insist on any statement 
which a man cannot back up. A 
prospective purchaser will often 
say to a salesman, ‘Oh, yes, you 
are very anxious to sell me your 
goods because you get a commis- 
sion on the sale.’ My reply to this 
is, ‘Of course, I get a commission 
on the sale of my goods. I am in 
this business to earn my living 
just the same as you are in yours, 
but you know that your business 
is a thoroughly honest one or you 
would not be in business. The 
price asked for this machine is a 
modest one. We make one small 


profit on each machine, while you 
may profit on it every day you use 
it during your whole business life- 


time. I am not anxious to sell you 
this machine just because of the 
commission I make. I know that 
it will do all and more than I 
claim for it. I know that you will 
become a satisfied user and recom- 
mend the machine to many of 
your friends. It is in that way 
that I will profit, but I can only do 
this by getting your good will.’” 


THE PAMPHLET FOR RELUCTANT 
PROSPECTS 


And here is an argument that 
Mr. Benjamin says he uses with 
good results when the prospect re- 
fuses to buy: 

“Mr, Jones, I have done every- 
thing in my power to try to con- 
vince you that you should give me 
your order to-day. However, you 
do not see the matter as I do, and 
I want to leave you a little pam- 
phlet for your consideration. Now 
here are certain reasons why you 
should give me your order. I 
want you to study them and do 
me a favor. After you have read 
these reasons I would like you to 
make a list of as many reasons as 
you can think of why you should 
not buy my goods. See if you can 
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find five reasons why you should 
not give me the order. And after 
reading over my reasons, if you 
find any which do not apply to 
your business, please cross them 
off and see how many reasons you 
have left why you should buy my 
goods.” 

Or it may be that the prospect 
has told him that some friend has 
advised him not to buy. “In that 
case,” says Mr. Benjamin, “my 
reply is something like this: ‘Your 
adviser does not know about these 
goods, and it is a great wrong to 
advise you not to buy a thing 
which will benefit you, as it would 
be bad advicc to tell you not to in- 
sure your life or your household 
goods against fire or yourself from 
accident. Often enough a man has 
been advised by friends not to go 
in for a useful insurance and he 
has later on paid very dearly for 
it. If, now, on the advice of your 
friend you refrain from buying my 
goods and you then lose money, 
will your friend refund you what 
you lost, which he really should 
do for advising you to go without 
my goods?” 

All this is sane talk—just good 
plain common sense. 

And now, without mentioning 
the names of the agents who fur- 
nished the following excellent 
hints, let us run through a few 
of the hundreds of good selling 
points that have been published in 
the sales literature of the com- 
pany. 

Here is some advice addressed 
to salesmen: 

Remember that you are in the 
business of seliing goods to make 
money. Look at it if you please 
from a selfish standpoint. If you 
make only seventy or eighty per 
cent of your quota you have crip- 
pled your earning powers Just 
that much. Go out and make up 
your mind that you are going to 
make, not seventy or eighty per 
cent of your quota, but one hun- 
dred and ten or one hundred and 
twenty per cent. Do not be afraid 
to go over your quota. When it 
comes right down to good hard 
facts there is nobody who loses 
any more than you do yourself. 
If you do not sell your prospect 
the company will run just the 
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ADVERTISERS EMPLOYING 


THE SERVICES OF 


THE VAN CLEVE COMPANY 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Diamond Dyes 


Dandelion Brand Butter Coler.-«, 


Lactated Infant Food 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Books 


WHITE ROCK WATER COMPANY 
White Rock Water 
Still Rock Water 


‘ SEALSHIPT OYSTER SYSTEM 
Sealshipt Oysters 

L, ADLER, BROS. & CO, 
Adler-Rochester Clothes 

THE ROYAL TAILORS 
Tailored Men’s Clothes 

H. 0. WILBUR & SONS 
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THE BEDELL COMPANY 
Cloaks and Suits 

THE WILSON DISTILLING CO. 
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Watchman Whiskey 

WHITE, HENTZ & COMPANY 
Trimble Whiskey 

ALFRED E, NORRIS & COMPANY 
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HUDSON TRUST COMPANY 
Banking 

BRILLIANT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Mazda Lamps 

THE McCRUM-HOWELL COMPANY 
Richmond Suction Cleaners 
Richmond Heaters 
Model Heaters 

RATHBONE, SARD & COMPANY: 
Acorn Stoves and Ranges 

W, R. MURTHEY & SON 
Engraved Stationery 


INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT 
COMPANY 


The New York Subway & Elevated 
Ry. Systems 


PAUL LACROIX -AUTOMOBEHLE “CO.. - 


Imported Automobiles 


PALMER & SINGER MFG. COMPANY 
Palmer-Singer Automobiles 


ABBOTT-DETROI£: MOTOR “00;"OF 


os 


Abbott-Detroit --Automobiles 


REGAL SALES CO. OF NEW YORK 
Regal Automobiles 


WOLVERINE LUBRICANTS CO. 
Wolf’s Head Oil 
Packard Oil 

ADOLPH FRANKAU & COMPANY 
B B B Pipes 

CARRERAS & MARCIANUS CIGAR- 

ETTES LTD. 

Craven Mixture 
Black Cat Cigarettes 
El Hamur Cigarettes 
Jetty Mixture Tobacco 
Baronfil Pipes . 


THE ALTA CIGAR COMPANY 
Van Dyck Cigars . 

HEINR., FRANCK, SOEHNE ‘& CO. 
Coffee Products 

COCA-COLA BOTTLING ‘COMPANY 
Bottled Coca-Cola 

OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 

THE J. CLAWSON MILLS COMPANY 
Interior Decorators 

FRANCES FOX INSTITUTE 
Hair Treatment 

FREEDMAN BROTHERS COMPANY 
Cloaks and Suits 


QUADRI-COLOR COMPANY 


AND LEADING HOTELS. 


THE VAN CLEVE COMPANY 


250 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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same, but you are the loser, and 
the fewer prospects you' lose the 
more the company will think of 
you. 


USING RETURN POST CARDS 


This one has to do with the 
receipt of return cards: 

When a salesman receives a 
card that has been sent him by a 
prospective purchaser he should 
call upon that prospect at once. 
The man, no doubt, was in the hu- 
mor to buy the goods when he 
sent the card in. A delay in see- 
ing him and in presenting the mat- 
ter to him might lose the sale. He 
might change his mind or lose 
interest in the subject. If the 
salesman puts off calling on him 
for a considerable length of time 
the chances are that he cannot 
sell him at all. 

All salesmen, especially young 
men, can find much excellent ad- 
vice in the following: 

Do not feel as if there were cer- 
tain periods of the day unsuitable 
for making sales. Every hour 
from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. can be 
utilized for canvassing, by know- 
ing your customer's habits, and 
calling on each at the right time. 

When you have completely ex- 
hausted all your arguments begin 
over again if necessary. As long 
as there is any hope of success 
never give up. If you fail do not 
lose heart, but go for the next 
man with redoubled energy. There 
would be no glory in success if 
there was no pain in failure. The 
man who shuts his teeth and says, 
“I will succeed,” has placed his 
foot upon the ladder of success, 


TOO MANY PROSPECTS; FEW SALES 


It is better to convince a few 
prospects and close with them 
than to merely interest a good 
many. It is a difficult problem for 
a salesman to divide his time ju- 
diciously between gaining new 
prospects and selling older ones. 
Only experience will show the best 
way to do this. 

Some of the hardest problems 
of salesmanship are made harder 
because the salesman expects them 
to be hard. If you make up your 
mind that anything is going to be 
a mighty difficult job the chances 
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are that it will be. There is a 
good deal in the point of view 
you take. 

If you make a great bugbear of 
anything the prospect will proba- 
bly do the same. If you look at 
it as the right and natural thing 
to do, explain it in a natural way 
and expect it to be easy, it surely 
will be easier. 

You need not underrate any of 
the difficulties. Selling goods is a 
hard proposition; but remember 
always that there is a right way 
and a best way to do anything 
that ought to be done. You know 
that your prospect ought to have 
your article. You can be just as 
certain that there is a right and 
best way to make him see it. Find 
out that way, and it will be far 
easier than the wrong way. Suc- 
cess is knowing how. 


THE COST ARGUMENT 


Here is a good argument on 
cost: If you want to catch a train 
and the station is just around the 
corner, you would probably walk. 
That is the cheapest way. But if 
the time is short and the station 
half a mile away on a horse-car 
line you would take that. It costs 
a nickel, but is more likely to get 
you there on time. But if the sta- 
tion is a mile away and car con- 
nections uncertain you will take 
a cab and pay fifty cents to make 
sure of your train. There is a 
remote possibility that the cab 
will lose a wheel or the street be 
blocked; but nothing in this life 
is absolutely sure, and the sensible 
thing is to be as nearly sure as 
possible, even if it costs a little 
more. 

And here are some equally good 
on price. The first is a talk to 
the salesman: 

Don’t forget, when you ap- 
proach a prospect to sell him 
your goods, that very often the 
price of the goods in his mind is 
way up and the benefit way down. 
It is your duty as a salesman to 
reverse this order of things. The 
way to do it is to use the proper 
arguments and to use them with 
force, earnestness and _ enthusi- 
asm. When you properly demon- 
strate the real value of your goods 
to a prospect you will lower the 
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©. P. CONNOLLY, AUTHOR 
FORMER SENATOR WILLIAM A, CLARK JAMES J. HILL 


SpowpllH full appreciation of the gravity 
of the undertaking, the publishers of 
Everybody’s Magazine announce the 
beginning of a series of articles con- 
cerning the judiciary. These articles 

vitally concern our national life. 


This is the first time, so far as we know, that a thought- 
ful, responsible investigator has belioved himself warranted 
in making the statement which follows: 

‘The Interests have retreated into the courts. The ey 
are os to make their last stand behind the judiciary.’ 

. + While we have been giving to judges a rev- 
erence that men once gave to kings, the forces that corrupt 
every other branch of public life have been no more rev- 
erent to judges than to aldermen. While we worshipped 
they corrupted.”’ 

These words from a man who has given years to the 
study of our legal peril are so fraught with significance 
that every one should feel it a personal duty to give these 
articles the benefit of his closest attention, reserving his 
final judgment until the entire case is ‘presented and 
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price and raise the benefit in his 
mind. 

Every man in the world is sus- 
ceptible of having his mind 
changed if you only know how 
to do it. Do not throw up your 
hands, but keep fighting. If you 
don’t you haven’t got the grit for 
which your company gives you 
credit. Keep your face to the 
enemy and fire away at him. It is 
only a question of nerve, hard 
work and sticking to your duty. 

The other is a talk to the pros- 
pect: 

The lot your store stands on is 
probably worth $10,000. Think of 
it—a little piece of the earth, 50x 
100 feet, or perhaps less, worth 
$10,000! Now, when you went to 
purchase that lot did you tell the 
owner that that piece of ground 
cost him only $10, and, because it 
was part of a farm worth probably 
$50 per acre when he bought it, 
that you expected him to sell it to 
you for about $20? Did you ex- 
pect him to lose sight of the fact 
that what he had purchased as a 
farm was now the centre of a 
thriving city and of great value? 
Or did you not rather ask your- 
self, “What is it worth to me?” 
—and “What will I make if I in- 
vest my money in it?” And if, 
after considering the matter, you 
saw that it would be to your ad- 
vantage and profit to invest your 
money in that lot, you would do so 
willingly and think you had bought 
a cheap piece of property, and not 
worry over what the original cost 
was or what the other fellow 
made. 

I have told Printers’ INK read- 
ers of the school of elocution con- 
ducted by the company. The fol- 
lowing incident will be of interest 
here because we are reading of 
what salesmen should do when 
they approach and interview pros- 
pects: 

A good many years ago, proba- 
bly fifteen or eighteen, the com- 
pany engaged a famous professor 
of elocution, Professor Curry, of 
Boston, to give the officers of the 
company a few points on how to 
talk to an audience. 

Now, the way Professor Curry 
went about it was this. He said 


to one of the officers: “Mr, So- 
and-so, I want you to get up on 
the platform and tell me some 
events which occurred yesterday, 
something that you were connect- 
ed with. I don’t care what you 
want to talk about, just describe 
something that happened to you 
yesterday.” 

So the officer would get up on 
the platform and go ahead and 
tell Professor Curry whatever the 
incident was of the day before and 
tell it in the best way that he 
could, 

Now when my turn came I got 
up on the platform and described 
some incident that had happened 
to me in New York City the pre- 
vious day. 

LOOK YOUR CUSTOMER IN THE EYE 


When I got through Professor 
Curry said: “Now, Mr. Gibbs, 
I'll tell you the chief thing that’s 
the matter with you. You don’t 
look your audience in the eye. I 
sat there waiting for you to tell 


me the little story of what had. 


happened to you and your eyes 
kept wandering all round the 
room; first you looked out of the 
window, next you looked round at 
the wall, sometimes you looked at 
the floor, sometimes at the chairs, 
but very seldom if ever did you 
look straight at me. Now the 
thing for you to learn is al- 
ways to look at your audience, 
and the same rule applies if you 
have a customer in front of you. 
A successful salesman must watch 
his customer’s eyes very. closely. 
Sometimes a customer, by his ex- 
pression, by the very movement 
of his eyes, will show whether he 
is interested or not, and. a sales- 
man must take advantage of any 
interest that is shown by a cus- 
tomer. Besides if you let your 
eyes wander away from the man 
you are talking to he soon loses 
interest in what you are saying.” 

So profound was the impression 
that Professor Curry made on me 
that from that day to this I have 
always remembered it, and I con- 
stantly watch for this thing in 
others. I always make it a point, 
when interviewing salesmen, to 
observe whether they look me 
straight in the eye or not. Itisa 
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good point for sales managers to 
remember. 

A salesman must know his busi- 
ness, know every single article he 
handles. He has got to learn its 
good points; why it is better than 
this one or that one, and be able 


to give his prospects the proper in- © 


formation regarding that article. 

Do you know why street fakirs 
are so successful at selling an 
article of a mechanical nature? 
It is because of the skill with 
which they operate their devices. 
It is true that their fluent talk has 
much to do with their success, 
but any seller of such articles is 
more successful when he is able 
to exhibit something that is skil- 
fully constructed and which oper- 
ates so that the person’s eye is at 
once attracted. 

We all like to watch a smooth- 
running piece of machinery. We 
stare with fascination at the sim- 
plest acts of a magician; all be- 
cause he keeps us wondering and 
we marvel at his dexterity. So 
with any article which requires 
skill, little cr great, in the han- 
dling of it. We like to see that 
it works easily. We are impressed 
when someone picks it up and 
without hesitating quickly and 
skilfully does with it the work 
for which it was designed. 

Clumsiness kills many a sale. 
When a salesman exhibits an arti- 
cle to a prospective purchaser and 
he is not so thoroughly familiar 
with it that he can immediately 
and without preparation do the 
work for which it was intended, 
the customer unconsciously forms 
the impression that because the 
salesman could not operate that 
article it would be impossible for 
him to do so. The result is that 
the sale is lost. 

One of the most foolish mottoes 
ever written was the one, “A 
salesman is born, not made.” 

It is true that some salesmen 
are natural-born sellers of goods. 
They possess a certain gift and a 
certain temperament which en- 
ables them to go out and meet 
people and win their confidence, 
but where you find one man of 
this kind you find a hundred oth- 
ers who do not possess this nat- 
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ural ability. These men must have 
their talents developed by compe- 
tent instruction. If the great man- 
ufacturing concerns of this coun- 
try waited for salesmen to be 
born, there would not be any 
goods sold. These concerns are 
wise enough to know that, given 
the necessary ability, with the 
proper help and right surround- 
ings, a man can be trained to sell 
goods, Some of the greatest suc- 
cesses of to-day are men who 
started in early life with no idea 
at all of selling goods. 

a 

CAR CARDS FOR NATIONAL 
GUARDSMEN 


For the first time in_the history of 
the National Guard of New York state 
street-car advertising is being employed 
to attract recruits. A placard has been 
put in the cars of the Third Avenue 
line advertising oung men “to join 
the artillery.” The order of Governor 
Dix changing the First Battery to the 
Second Battalion gave the artillery_offi- 
cers a knotty problem, as the First 
Battery, with its 180 men, was simply 
a nucleus for the three batteries for the 
new battalion. It was necessary to re- 
cruit the organization up to 133 men 
in each battery, and so Major John F. 
O’Ryan_hit upon the idea of advertis- 
ing. The United States Army has 
long been an advertiser for its recruits. 

The advantages of being a member of 
the new organization are set forth as 
including physical culture, army man- 
ceuvres, gunnery, horsemanship, and 
cross-country riding. Possible appli- 
cants are told that horses are furnished 
free. The cross-country riding, the ad- 
vertisement states, can be had “on our 
own farm.’ 

“My theory is that the men in the 
audience at reviews and other functions 
in the armories are, with few excep- 
tions, constant visitors to such places,” 
said Major O’Ryan. “And there are, 
I find, many men who have no idea 
that they are allowed in armories, and 
have a vague idea that a National 
Guard organization is a sort of exclu- 
sive club, and that it costs a great 
deal of money to enlist. 

“T selected the cars of the east side 
because the class of men I want to at- 
tract are the mechanics and masters of 
trades. We want well-set-up men from 
eighteen to twenty-four years old, 
though we can take them in up to 
twenty-five years. Under existing con- 
ditions expense is eliminated. 

“The advertising has brought some 
strange results. e have not only 
had applications from the mechanic 
class, but we have received letters 
from lawyers, doctors, clubmen, and 
clerks. These are mostly men who 
want the exercises that comes from 
horseback riding, and they frankly say 
that they cannot afford to own and 
maintain horses. We have already re 
cruited about eighty new men. 
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A SNOWY RECEPTION FOR 
GOLFERS 


One hundred and twenty adver- 
tising men boarded trains last 
week for Pinehurst, N. C., to. at- 
tend the golf tournament, which 
closes January 20. Every one of 
these was nursing an ambition to 
bring back one or more of the 
eighty-two prizes. 

If they were chuckling over 
leaving other New Yorkers to the 
mercies of the coldest spell in 
eight years, they ceased to make 
merry on this score when they ar- 
rived at their destination, as wit- 
ness the following letter from one 
of the doughty golfing warriors: 


Pinenurst, N. C., Jan. 18, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Shades of our forefathers! Many 
expressions of relief and anticipated 
comforts were expressed by the boys 
enerdey as they walked through the 
ennsylvania station to the waiting 
Pinehurst = What cared we for 
a New ork blizzard—the balmy 
Southland for us. 

Be that as it may! When our train 
ulled into Pinehurst this morning, 
ours late, we jumped off into the 
most beautiful six inches of snow. 
They say nothing like it has been ex- 
perienced here in over thirteen years. 

However, Freeman, Ridgway, Hola: 
en, Hazen, a Knapp, Hamilton 
Erickson, Evans, Deveau, in fact, i 
the fellows, are togged out, waiting 
for Old Sol to do away with the snow 
and allow things to progress. 

Pinehurst is a tonic and every fel- 
low here is wearing his broadest smile, 
and this means nothing else but free- 
dom from care and a healthful desire 
to be happy. 

Don M. Parker. 


eS a 
HOYT RETIRES 


_ James A. Hoyt has disposed of his 
interests in the Columbia (S. C.) Daily 
Record Publishing Company, ard re- 
tired as editor and general manager of 
the pewepapes. 

Wiley B. Baker, for the last twenty- 
two years connected with the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Sentinel, and for the last 
five years circulation manager, has re- 
signed from that paper to become busi- 
ness manager of the Record. 


ro 


RECORD-HERALD’S NEW ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER 


C. F. King, for three years con- 
nected with the Chicago Record-Herald, 
has been appointed advertising man- 
ager of that publication to succeed 
A. Johnson, who recently purchased 
the Grand Rapids News. 





READ THIS LETTER: 


Monkton, Maryland. 
Feb. 3rd, 1910. 
3-in-One Oil Co., 
New York City. 

Gentlemen :—Thank you 
for the sample of “3-in-One.” 
After using it on a strop of 
at least 30 years’ usage in 
the sharpening of a razor 
which was made 100 years 
ago, the effect was simply 
marvelous, sustaining in 
every respect all the claims 
set forth in your circular, 
“A Razor Saver for Shavers.” 


Yours truly, 
A. R. MITCHELL, M.D. 


3-in-One 


applied to 
strop and razor blade 


makes _ self-shaving a 
pleasure. Puts a fine cut- 
ting edge on any razor, 
safety or ordinary. 
There’s a reason. Send 
for scientific circular and 
FREE SAMPLE — or 
buy big 8 oz. bottle—50 
cts.; 3 oz.—25 cts.; trial 
size—10 cts. At 
any store. 


OrwasoIw 


8-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


' 12 Broadway, New York 


et 
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GETTING PEOPLE TO TALK 
ABOUT YOUR GOODS 


EMPLOYING THE GREATEST FACTOR 
OF ALL IN THE ENTIRE SELLING 
SCHEME—ONE “NO” FROM BE- 
HIND THE COUNTER SILENCES A 
MILLION “YESES” SHOUTED IN 
THE ADS 


By Humphrey M. Bourne, 

Of the J. J. Geisinger Agency, Phila- 
= and Chairman Publicity 
ommittee, Association of 
National Advertising 
Managers. 

When the quality of the goods 
has been developed to top notch; 
the style of the package deter- 
mined; the cost of manufacture 
figured to the ’steenth decimal; 
the advertising mapped out; the 
sales force given their final in- 
structions; grips packed, and 
everybody about to get aboard for 
the Land of Shekels—just stop a 
bit and ask, “Has anything been 
overlooked.” Review the whole 


modus operandi; and most likely 
this question will give rise to it- 
self, “What has been done for the 


dealer—the man behind the real 
sale?” 

That’s where many an other- 
wise rattling good selling cam- 
paign fails; not a blessed thing 
done to enthuse the dealer, the 
greatest factor in the entire 
scheme. It’s just like engaging 
a special train and an expert crew, 
and forgetting all about the en- 
gineer. “Nothing doing” till he’s 
in the cab. 

Many a worthy article is lying 
dormant on shop shelves simply 
because the manufacturer, in his 
anxiety to tell the outside world 
about his product overlooks the 
man or woman on the inside of 
the counter, the man or woman 
whose knowledge or ignorance of 
the merit of his article’ means 
either gain or loss. He may em- 
ploy an army of cracker-jack 
salesmen, but the sooner he learns 
to cultivate, educaté and develop 
his real sales force, the more real 
force will there be to his sales. 

Granted that advertising is 
being done, and that the adver- 
tising is good, its selling power 
is bound to be curtailed if there 


should be a lack of sponsors in 
the ultimate sale. If the folks be- 
hind the counter know how, why 
and where the article is better 
than others made for a similar pur- 
pose, it is only logical to suppose 
that the article will move much 
faster than if that knowledge 
were lacking, 

If, for instance, the article is 
one of everyday use and sold at 
a small price, the manufacturer 
can well afford to authorize the 
buyer of the particular depart- 
ment in which it is sold in large 
stores to distribute a number 
free among his salespeople, and 
charge it to good advertising. 
Furthermore, the manufacturer 
should know the names of the 
buyers in these stores so as to be 
able to send them advertising 
matter from time to time, thus 
keeping the merits of his article 
before them and their assistants. 
There is no better ad than a 
talking ad. There is no bet- 
ter talking ad than the person who 
has actually used the article, and 
knows it. 


PUT LIFE INTO DISPLAY MATTER 


Next to the talking ad is the 
one that appeals to the eye, and 
it is here, too, that the manu- 
facturer can secure the good-will 
of the dealer and the attention of 
his salespeople. The packages 
must be attractive. These, in 
turn, must be supplemented by 
equally attractive, yet sensible, 
display matter, the advertising 
value of which is not sacrificed 
wholly to art. It must tell some- 
thing about the goods; tell it 
loud and tell it quick. A weak 
piece of display matter is about 
as insipid as picnic lemonade and 
does the article more harm than 
good. 

Tons of carefully prepared and 
prettily, gotten up advertising 
matter for the dealer are thrown 
away every day. It’s a burden to 
the dealer’s counter because no 
different from oceans of other 
advertising material which he is 
constantly receiving. He wants 
something new; something dif- 
ferent; something that will adver- 
tise his store as well as the prod- 
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What the Consumer Thinks 


Real consumer interest is the essential element of a successful selling plan. 
To gain it is usually the last and most expensive accomplishment of any plan. 
Our selling plan gets consumer interest first 

and keeps it all the time. 


Read This Card 








petitive / 
Manu- We have thousands 
facturers of signed cards like these. Note 
the last question carefully. Wouldn't you like 

to have us notify these thousands of consumers that you have adopted the 


McKELVEY CO-OPERATIVE 
SALES PROMOTION PLAN 


which not only assures consumer co-operation but the guaranteed co-opera- 
tion of thousands of reliable leading retail merchants threwghout the United 


States. 
The McKelvey Sales Plan enables the advertiser to retain the demand 
created by his advertising. It is based upon sound and -successfub-ttisnmess 
principles. It increases demand. 

PREVENTS SUBSTITUTION AND REDUCES SELLING COSTS 
Full particulars upon request to authorized members of reliable manufacturers, 


THE McKELVEY COMPANY. 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 




















_ 
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tct itself. An inch of literature 
with his name on goes farther 
than miles of stuff without it. He 
wants to be identified with the 
star he’s hitching his wagon to. 
He wants to reap some of the 
good things he sows for the manu- 
facturer in knowing the latter’s 
product, telling about it, pushing 
it, and selling it. That's why he 
prefers the advertising matter 
that links his name with 4 win- 
ning article, and is also why he 
condemns to the waste barrel the 
“junk,” as he calls it, which ad- 
vertises the article only, be it ever 
so winning. 

Perhaps we digress a bit, but 
the point we wish to make is: 
Remember the man who sells the 
goods and he'll remember you. 

One “No” from behind the 
counter will silence a _ million 
“Yes-es” shouted through the ad- 
vertising. A quiet, convincing 
“Yes” from behind that samme 
counter will dispel any doubt that 
may exist in the purchaser’s 
mind. 

So— 

Let the big part of the selling 
scheme be the development of the 
strongest factor in it—the human 
factor—the person behind the ul- 
timate sale. 

Keep the dealer in the swim 
with sane advertising matter that 
advertises the product and him. 

Don’t drown him with a lot of 
merely pretty stuff. 

Remember, he’s selling goods; 
not running a circulating library 
or an art gallery. 

Don’t forget that the sales 
folks are the strongest factor in 
the whole plan of selling. Keep 
them alive to the merits of the 
article, just as you strive to edu- 
cate the millions on the buying 
side of the counter. In other 
words, 

Make the sales folks your sales 


force. 
—_+oe->—__—_——_ 


VETERAN TO RETIRE 


It is reported that George W. Hills, 
founder .and for many years proprietor 
of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram, 
plans to retire from that paper about 
April 1 and devote his time to a print- 
ing and newspaper supply business in 
that city. During the past = he has 
béen business manager of the paper. 
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THE CENSUS RETURNS FOR THE 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
FIELD 


, 

A preliminary statement of the gen- 
eral results of the thirteenth census 
relative to establishments engaged in 

tinting and — was issued, 
anuary 1, by Director an of the 
Bureau of the Census. 
_ The growth of the pretes and pub 
lishing business is indicated by an in- 
crease of establishments from 27,793 
in 1904 to 31,445 in 1909; by the use 
of materials valued at $201,775,000 in 
1909, as compared with $142,514,000 in 
1904; by turning out products reported 
as worth $737,876,000 in 1909 as against 
$552,478,000 in 1904 and by the employ- 
ment in the business of 358,042 persons 
in 1909 where 287,679 were employed 
in 1904, 

The total number of newspaper and 
periodical publications was 22,143 in 
1909 and 21,848 in 1904, an increase 
of one per cent. The aggregate aver- 
age circulation per issue—daily, Sunday, 
weekly, semi-weekly, tri-weekly, monthly 
and other—was 164,468,190 in 1909 
and 150,009,728 in 1904, an increase of 
ten per cent. 

Sunday newspapers increased in num- 
ber from 494 to 520, or five per cent, 
and in circulation from 12,022,841 to 
15,347,282, or eleven per cent. The 
Sunda editions of dailies are included 
with Sunday newspapers both in num- 
ber and circulation. 

Weeklies increased in number from 
15,006 to 15,097, or one per cent, and 
in circulation from 36,226,717 to 40,- 
822,965, or thirteen per cent. 

Semi-weeklies and _ tri-weeklies in- 
creased in number from 708 to 708, 
or one per cent, but their circulation 
decreased from 3,283,658, to 2,648,308, 
or eighteen per cent. 


Monthly publications decreased in 
number from 2,500 to 2,491, or less 
than 1 per cent, and in circulation from 
64,306,155 to 63,280,535, or 2 per cent. 

Religious publications followed with 
29,528,777 circulation in 1909 and 22,- 
383,631 in 1904, an increase of 32 per 
cent. Their number was 1,287 in 1904 
and 1,251 in 1909, a decrease of 3 per 
cent. 

Journals devoted to society, art, music 
and fashion numbered 164 in 1900 and 
155 in 1904, an increase of 6, per cent, 
but their circulation per issue decreased 
from 15,289,481 to 18,445,661, or 12 
per cent. 

Trade journals also increased in num- 
ber from 627 to 685, or 9 per cent, and 
in circulation from 3,428,596 to 3,572,- 
441, or 4 per cent. 

There were more journals devoted to 
education and history in 1909 than in 
1904, there being 202 in 1909, com- 
pared with 173 in 1904, a gain of 17 
per cent, but the circulation fell off 
from 2,119,797 to 1,879,388, or 11 per 
cent. 

A notable increase was in publica- 
tions devoted to science and mechanics. 
These rose in number from 88 to 139, 
or 67 per cent, and in circulation fom 
525,528 to 1,421,955, or 171 per cent. 
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Premium Service 


On a National Clearing House basis, relieving 
you of investing in a stock, expense of handling, 
heavy cost of printing catalogues, etc. 


“The age of organization, where results are obtained 
at small cost, the work being done by experts.” 


Back of the Porter Premium Service is the 
experience of nearly 20 years, with unlimited re- 
sources and ample ability, offering every advantage 
of dealing with a high grade institution. 








THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER CO. 
JOHN NEWTON PORTER, President 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 








It is What You Do Today that Counts 
So Attend to This Now 


The Housewife 


who has received from 
you one of these Straw- 
berry Hullers will hold 
you and your business 
in grateful remem- 
brance. 


She Knows 





it is easier, quicker 
and cleaner than the 
old way. You can get her good will for 
9 the cost of a single letter to her. 


The Personal Appeal 
has ‘the human touch which is almost 
irresistible. The Strawberry Huller is 
one of the best personal appeals. 


Write for price and samples 


— A, W. STEP HENS MF G. CO., (tee Wateh cin) ‘wanna MASS, 
from 
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FACTS AND TENDENCIES 
OF 1911 





THE PAST YEAR PUT INDUSTRY TO 
A CRUCIAL TEST—-STEADILY GROW- 
ING MARKET FOR COMFORTS AND 
LUXURIES — A LOOK AHEAD — 
WHAT AUTHORITIES SAY ABOUT 
OUTLOOK 





1911 was undoubtedly (and 

rather unexpectedly) one of the 
most crucial years in the history 
of general business and advertis- 
ing. 
A “baptism of fire’ of a pe- 
culiarly many-tongued kind has 
been passed through by most of 
the country’s chief lines of in- 
dustry. And being an especially 
sensitive side of business, adver- 
tising has suffered because lashed 
to the stormy fortunes of some 
of the industries behind it. 

From the pure advertising point 
of view, it is rather remarkable, 
and also significant, that adver- 
tising volume for the year 1911 
did not suffer much more, con- 
sidering the rocky road which 
many important industries have 
traveled during the year past. In 
cotton goods dividends de- 
creased $459,117 compared with 
1910; while carpet manufacturers, 
for instance, vow that prices 
touched absolute historical bot- 
tom during the year. There was 
a decrease of twelve per cent in 
pig-iron production (one of Wall 
Street’s orthodox business baro- 
meters). 

Big concerns like the American 
Cotton Oil Company, passed their 
common stock dividends, and a 
string of wails and complaints 
many yards long might be intro- 
duced from many lines of busi- 
ness, but business men have be- 
come about shiver-proof by this 
time. 

The very curious part of the 
matter is that the market for the 
lines of comforts and luxuries 
sailed along serenely from one 
end of the year to the other, with 
only a limited participation in the 
bump-the-bumps which the more 
primary materials received. The 
low-priced textiles careened in 
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the market as if in delirium, 
while steel and iron and other 
raw grades of material never 
knew whether they were “going 
or coming” from one month to 
the next. 

But the automobile market, the 
perfume market, the fur market 
and kindred lines increased with 
slow but unruffled steps. The 
silk stocking market both is, and 
will be this coming year, in high 
feather! “Conservative” estimates 
are being made by automobile 
houses that 300,000 autos will be 
sold in 1912. More autos were 
sold in 1911 than in any year 
known to the business. Hugh 
Chalmers says the last six 
months of 1911 beat 1910 by 
forty-two per cent! 

Such were the seemingly inex- 
plicable pranks of a year of big 
and topsy-turvy things, ending 
with the spectacle of long-familiar 


trusts chopped into mincemeat 
with Uncle Sam’s anti-trust 
cleaver; price maintenance on all 


but patented goods knocked into 
a very battered “cocked hat,” and 
very fundamental tariff, cur- 
rencv and national administration 
changes looming on 1912’s hor- 
izon. 

In the field of advertising as 
a profession, a unanimous and 
simultaneous voice rose grad- 
ally from a mere appeal to a 
concerted demand during 1911 for 
vigorous action to eliminate mis- 
representative and fraudulent ad- 
vertising. It is safe to say that 
it has cost the advertising busi- 
ness at least five years of ad- 
vancement because action was not 
taken sooner. With the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of 
America as the vigorous and rep- 
resentative machine for carrying 
out the unanimous will of the ma- 
jority, so clearly crystallized at 
Boston, and with Printers’ INx’s 
practical programme and authori- 
tative voice in the vanguard, 
wonderful progress was made in 
this direction during 1911. The 
interesting experiment of the 
New York Advertising Men’s 
League’s “grievance committee,” 
formed just as the year closed, 
makes the new year open up in- 
teresting possibilities for crown- 
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ing 1911’s decisive effort in this 
direction with further advance- 
ment. 

The nationalization of feeling 
and kinship among advertising 
men through the Boston conven- 
tion of ad clubs grows more sig- 
nificant as it is viewed in retro- 
spect from the vantage-point of 
a new year. The curiously per- 
sistent undertone of antagonism 
between east and west, due ob- 
viously to lack of greater per- 
sonal fellowship, was cured with 
a whoop in the Boston melting 
pot. There is now a uniform 
national viewpoint in advertising, 
and the “Western copy” idea, or 
the “Eastern copy” idea are split 
by very thin hair lines at the be- 
ginning of the new year of 1912. 
The South, long something of a 


separate country, is now as- 


“Western” or “Eastern” as any 
other place. “ 

1911 was, in addition, most 
notable because an organization 
of advertising agents—long ad- 
mitted to be needed—was at last 
made an actuality. This effort 
has extended over many years. 
At one time, years ago, Mr. 
Thomas, of Lord -& Thomas, 


attempted such an organization | 


in co-operation with some 
other prominent agents, but 
failed. 


The success of the effort dur- | 


ing the past year is indicative of 
the closer unity and spirit in the 
entire advertising field. 

Said George Batten, of the 
George Batten Company, New 
York: “While I don’t really 
think there have been any notable 
tendencies in advertising during 
1911, because it is hard to note 
a tendency in a single year, I 
think that the period of ten 
years leading up to 1911 has 
seen most marked changes. More 
stability, more real effort to build 
permanent accounts instead of 
fleeting ones are one of the 
things notable.” 

Ralph Holden, of Calkins & 
Holden, New York, - said: 
“Frankly, I doubt whether 1912 
will quite equal 1910, which was 
a very good year, but I fully ex- 
pect it to surpass 1911. The con- 
servatism bred by recent re- 

















Wanted— 
An 


Exceptional 
Advertising 
Man 


An important po- 
sition as assistant to 
Advertising Man- 
ager of a large man- 
ufacturing concern 
awaits the right man. 

He must have ex- 
ecutive ability, be 
capable of writing 
convincing and effec- 
tive copy and have 
the qualifications to 
become an essential 
factor in our organi- 
zation. 

If you can measure 
up to this, know the 
principles of mail- 
order business, then 
write, provided you 
are now employed 
and desire to better 
yourself. 

Give complete in- 
formation about 
yourself and past ex- 
perience. 

Address Excep- 
tional Man, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





— 
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trenchments is apt to make for 
more careful planning and a bet- 
ter tone in advertising.” 

O. C. Harn, advertising man- 
ager of the National Lead Com- 
pany, who, through his offices in 
several organizations and other- 
wise, occupies a peculiarly lead- 
ing position among advertising 
men, has made some incisive ob- 
servations of the year’s tenden- 
cies. 

“Advertising,” he says, “has 
gone a long way in 1911 toward 
appreciation of practical business 
analysis. Like the man who won 
the bean-counting contest by buy- 
ing a jar same as the one in the 
window, filling it with beans and 
counting them, instead of guessing 
—advertising men who are up to 
the times now are doing more 
bean counting. The closer study 
of probable effects of copy ap- 
peals on the public is one mani- 
festation; the more accurate 


study of media and demand for 


Jan. Fob. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep, Oct. Mov. Deo 


s” 
1,400,000 
1,300,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 
2,000,000 ¢ 
900,000 
800,000 
700,000 
600,000 


500,000 


GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RELATIVE VOLUME OF ADVERTIS- 
ING CARRIED BY THE FORTY-NINE LEADING PERIODICALS, 
DURING 1908, 1909, 1910 ann 1911 


definite information and data 1s 
another (and one which is simply 
in line with purchasing practice 
in every other line of business) 
while the clean-up of advertising 
is a final and most important 
factor. The keynote of the times 
in advertising is Businesslike 
Analysis.” 

Shortly before the year closed, 
S. H. Benson, head of S. H. 
Benson, Ltd., leading London ad- 


vertising agents, came to this 
country, and his observations, 
made just before sailing back, 
are interesting sidelights on 
American advertising from a 
trained foreign point of view. 
On being asked, “What are 
your impressions from a British 
point of view of 1911 American 
advertising,” Mr. Benson replied: 
“A sense of disappointment that 
so much advertising in your daily 
papers is no better than a great 
deal that is in English papers. 
The really good newspaper ad- 
vertisement seems to be as much 
a rara avis on this side of the 
water as it is on the other. 
“Does anything stand out in 
my mind as a new development 
peculiar to the past year? Yes. 
I have been greatly struck by the 
very positive advance in the in- 
terest taken by advertising agents 
and advertising*men in the trade 
side of the advertiser’s business 
as contrasted with some years 
ago. Agents are de- 
veloping experience 
and skill in mer- 
chandising in order 
to assist advertisers 
in their distribution 
organization. Such 
services are invalu- 
able to clients at the 
‘inception of a cam- 
paign, and also to 
the advertising field 
in general, because 
not only of creating 
new advertisers, but 
making them _per- 
manent ones. This 
kind of agent is the 
best friend the pub- 
lisher has. Unfor- 
tunately, in Eng 
land there are yet 
very few such 
agents. 
_ “As to the new year, one thing 
is sure. The inevitable tarifi 
reductions to be made will bring 
new English and German adver- 
tisers to America. and goods 
hitherto unknown in the States, 
will be placed on the market, to 
the profit of periodicals and, n: 
doubt, the public in general. On 
the other hand, more exacting 
conditions in the home market 
have already resulted in the 
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Morgen-Journal 


New York’s Leading Ger- 
man Newspaper Winds Up 
the Year Leading the Field 


Only New York German Newspaper to 
show Advertising Gains for each con- 
secutive month of 1911 compared with 
1910. Inthe twelve months of 19/1, 


January to December inclusive, the 


LINES 


Morgen- Journal Gained 129,259 
New Yorker and Revue Lost 114,797 
Staats-Zeitung - - - Lost 339,051 


The Reason: The circulation of the 
Morgen-Journal is greater than the com- 
bined circulations of all other German 
morning newspapers printed in New 


York— 


GUARANTEED 
UNQUALIFIEDLY 
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widening of their fields of activity 
by American manufacturers. 
There is a strong interest to-day 
in Europe and South America as 
a market, among a wide range of 
producers.” 


FORECAST FOR 1912 


While there is no denying the 
fact that there is hesitancy on 
the part of concerns who are 
preparing to push various propo 
sitions, large and small, yet a 
steady forward movement in the 
development of selling and adver- 
tising plans is going on. News- 
paper, magazine and farm paper 
fields, as well as other classes of 
mediums have already started 
new accounts for 1912. 

The United Roofing and Manu- 
facturing Company is pushing 
“Congoleum” with full pages in 
the magazines; while building 
hardware is especially active. 
Corbin hardware has now joined 
the group of full-page magazine 
hardware advertisers. The Flor- 
ida citrus fruit people are using 
full pages, and women’s maga- 
zines as well as some general 
magazines are carrying a number 
of new food advertisers—some, 
like Burnetts’ vanilla and Guern- 
sey earthenware being “speeded- 
up” old advertisers. There are 
now two cookery bag advertisers, 
and likelihood of more. Bens- 
dorf’s cocoa and McMenomin's 
crabs are now to be seen with 
generous space. 

The General Baking Company, 
a twenty-five million dollar com- 
pany with many _bread-baking 
plants throughout the country, is 
working out a large-sized gen- 
eral campaign to mature during 
the coming year. The Texas 
Company, a fifty million dollar 
company, is evidently aware of 
its opportunities, now that the 
Standard Oil Company has been 
broken up. The Texas Com- 
pany makes most of the prod- 
ucts that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany made, and more still. Its 
motor oil is now being adver- 
tised and will be more advertised 
during 1912. 

The Standard Oil Compary it- 
self, now that the disintegration 
cure has been applied, is prepar- 
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ing to advertise its many prod- 
ucts, which have been advertised 
only in desultory fashion for sev- 
eral years; and in 1912 there is 
likely to be more advertising of 
what have become known as 
Standard Oil products than for 
some years past. 

The new product of the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co. (“Crisco”) is 
in the first month of the new 
year using double pages in maga- 
zines and will be a prominent 
figure during the year. 

In the automohile field strong 
optimism prevails. A number of 
new accounts are appearing, de- 
spite the cutting down of several 
of the very large appropriations. 
The Fiat is now using pages; so 
is the Hartley Davidson and the 
Firestone-Columbus and one or 
two other newcomers; while the 
Buick, once proudly called the 
unadvertised car, is starting the 
new year right with page ads 
which make apology for not ad- 
vertising before this. 

The co-operative idea is grow- 
ing. Besides the Florida citrus 
growers, already mentioned, the 
white pine lumber people are also 
using magazine pages. Another 
notable event is the entrance of 
Huyler’s with the new year into 
the field of bigger and better ad- 
vertising. Even the office equip- 
ment field, so little represented 
in general advertising, has two 
new recruits in the Elliott-Fisher 
Company and the Comptometer. 

The Roxford Knitting Com- 
pany is planning to do consider- 
able magazine advertising this 
year, and so are a larger group 
than ever of various kinds of 
underwear advertisers in an 
epochal endeavor to readjust the 
summer underwear habits of the 
American man. The knit under- 
wear people are pitted against 
the underwear of the character 
of the “B. V. 

A new Baltimore advertiser, E. 
Rosenfeld & Co., is appearing 


this year, advertising “Nek- 
Gard,” a new shirt, and also pa- 
jamas. Another new product to 


be advertised in the magazines 
this year is “Perfect Shape” para- 
sols. 

Corticelli silk is to be adver- 
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tised in sixteen magazines during 
the year, and between now and 
July De Bevoise corsets will also 
be extensively advertised. 

In the newspaper field there 
are many indications that a sig- 
nificant wider comprehension of 
the newspaper for general adver- 
tising is occurring. Snowdrift 
Cotton Oil is preparing for a 
considerable 1912 campaign in 
newspapers; so is “Crisco,” the 
Columbia Phonograph Company, 
O’Sullivan’s rubber heels, Nemo 
corsets, Lord & Taylor and 
others. “Persil,” the washing 
powder, and “Qdol,’ the mouth 
wash, are preparing for consider- 
able use of newspapers during 
the year—the latter, like Nemo 
corset advertising, exclusively in 
newspapers. 

The E. M. F. Company is lay- 
ing plans for a characteristically 
striking full-page newspaper cam- 
paign in various parts of the 
country. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica is planning to spend 
a good many thousand dollars 
in newspapers. The National 
Candy Company is also expecting 
to make a wide expenditure. In 
the collar field there is certain to 
be an increased volume of news- 
paper advertising, from prepara- 
tions already made; also in the 
show field. 

The Western Union Telegraph 
Company is slightly increasing 
newspaper space this year; the 
Gotham Underwear Company is 
making 5,000-line contracts in 
western papers, and so is the 
Liebig Extract Company for a 
similar amount of space. 

Sectional campaigns are quite 
active. The Victor Milling Com- 
pany is making 10,000-line ar- 
tangements with New York state 
papers; Eckman Manufacturing 
Company, 5,000-line contracts in 
Western papers; Tetley’s teas are 
to be advertised in Southern 
papers; and Gold Medal butterine 
. “i be advertised in New Eng- 
and. 

The farm papers will continue, 
according to present evidence, to 
secre more general advertising. 
The American Radiator Company 
began this winter an interesting 
campaign to interest farmers in 





Obtain sure 
evidence of the 
circulation of 


The Only 


Sensible 


Way to Buy the medium you 


have under 


Advertising consideration ; 
Space 


satisfy yourself 
that its quality 
circulation is 
what you want for your adver- 
tising; see that the rate is not 
excessive for the value furnished; 
avoid duplicating circulation by 
taking space in only one medium 
of the same character and scope. 
Apply these principles to the Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart, and 
you will find that it is undoubtedly 
the best medium to cover the 
Catholic field. It has the largest 
proven circulation of any of the 
periodicals of its class (165,000 
copies monthly). It reaches the 
Catholic clergy, the Catholic ‘n- 
stitutions and the Catholic people 
—a field that is not covered by the 
standard secular mediums. A de- 
tailed report is furnished by the 
publishers. Its entire list is made 
up of paid in advance subscrip- 
tions, its circulation is main- 
tained and increased by its sub- 
scribers, thus showing the influ- 
ence of the publication with ‘ts 
readers. It does not club with 
other periodicals. It is not on the 
stands, hence there are no <e- 
turns, or waste circulation from 
unsold copies. Charges for space 
are lower than in any other me- 
dium, service compared. Adver- 
tisers can obtain complete in- 
formation from their advertising 
agent, or by communicating with 
the publishers, 801-805 West 181st 
Street, New York City. 
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Big Printi 
@ Magazine and trade paper editions run- 
ning from 10,000 copies a week to 500,000 a 
month are our specialty. We are now print- 
ing such publications as Printers’ Ink, Motor 


Boat, Town Topics, Outing, Field and Stream, 
Haberdasher, and many others. 


(These publications have placed their print- 
ing with us, and we have held it, because we 
are equipped mentally and mechanically to 
handle it satisfactorily at all times. 


@Our plant is fitted. with the most modern 
machinery—the latest addition being 96- and 
64-page magazine web presses. In our one 
building are presses, composing rooms, foun- 
dry, bindery and all the fittings necessary for 
handling heavy rush work from the time 
“copy” leaves the editor’s desk to the placing 
of the complete edition in the hands of the 
post office. And to it all we add judgment 
and taste. 


@ Any publisher whose paper falls short in 
appearance or service of matching the 
above publications can communicate profitably 
with us. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRE. 
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Small Printing 


goes hand in hand with big printing. The 
larger the plant and the more extensive its 
equipment, the better it is qualified to handle 
small work economically and expediently. 


¢ Booklets, catalogues and art printing of all 
kinds are the particular delight of the Francis 
organization. Special departments devote 
their attention to work of this character. 


Every possible facility is at their disposal to 
turn out the best. And the uniform excellence 
of the products of this branch of the business 
is a source of gratification to our customers. 


@ But whether the printing is large or small— 
magazine or booklet—calendar, catalogue or 
what-not—if entrusted to us, it is certain to 
receive the most painstaking care in personal 
in attention, mechanical execution and the cour- 


tesies of the business. 
bly 


RF W. 13th Street, New York 
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steam heating, and is understood 
to be well satisfied. 

The General Roofing Company, 
St. Louis (the largest roofing 
company), is planning a rather 
extensive farm paper campaign 
for this year. Automobiles will 
continue to be well advertised in 
the farm papers, the Chalmers 
Motor Company especially. Col- 
gate & Co. are running a good- 
sized campaign and will continue. 

Street-car advertising seems to 
be getting a full share of atten- 
tion and is working out some in- 
teresting new territorial campaign 
accounts. Due to the general 
effort to eliminate objectionable 
and ugly advertising from the 
painted and electric sign field, 
there has been a noteworthy im- 
provement in both looks and ef- 
fectiveness of this class of ad- 
vertising during 1911. 


WHAT BIG MEN SAY OF 1911 AND 
1912 


Hugh Chalmers: “1911 was a 


big automobile year in spite of 


the general business sluggishness, 
but 1912 will be a still better 
year, both for autos and general 
business.” 

George W. Coleman, president 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America: “No man dreamed a 
year ago, of what we have to- 
day, in advertising sentiment and 
club movement. The Boston con- 
vention marked an epoch by re- 
vealing to us our powers and 
resources, and Dallas is going to 
register another step in advance.” 

O. C. Harn, president of Asso- 
ciation of National Advertising 
Managers, and of Technical 
Publicity Association: “1911 
demonstrated that advertising is 
making long strides toward put- 
ting itself on a more thoroughly 
businesslike basis. The three evi- 
dences of this tendency are: (1) 
The studying of the consumer 
and copy appeal; (2) a more ex- 
act effort to get what is paid for 
in circulation, and basing selec- 
tion of media on data, just as 
purchasing agents in other lines 
of goods do; (3) an appreciation 
of the undermining effect of un- 
truthful advertising, and practical 
work towards its elimination.” 


INK 


William H. Ingersoll, president 
of the New York Advertising 
Men’s League, said: “The tend- 
ency toward education and the 
elimination of fraud in_advertis- 
ing is still in embryo. They rep- 
resent the most important things 
that will develop in the next sev- 
eral years, and are becoming 
more tangible and definite every 
day. 1912 will see more realiza- 
tion that special training and in- 
formation is vitally necessary to 
advertising.” 

Gridley Adams, advertising 
manager of the United States 
Motor Company, said: “More 
sanity in copy was 1911’s most 
notable tendency, and 1912’s 
greatest development will be 
along the lines of educational 
copy.” 

Henry R. Towne, president of 
Yale & Towne: “If business has 
not quite turned the corner, it is 
near it. Our own volume of busi- 
ness equalled that of the last sev- 
eral years.” 

H. C. Yeiser, president of 
Globe-Wernicke Company: “The 
volume of business is about eight 
per cent more than last year and 
is a little larger than ever before. 
Taking 100 as a basis, the various 
causes have affected business 
about as follows: ‘The political 
situation, thirty per cent; the 
discussion of the anti-trust cases, 
twenty per cent; the likelihood of 
tariff reductions, twenty per cent; 
and other unfavorable features, 
thirty per cent.” 

J. S. McQuinn, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Hoosier Cabinet Com- 
pany: “Our volume of business 
for the year will be slightly great- 
er than last year. The expense, 
however, in securing this business 
has been materially greater than 
last year, and our margin of prof- 
it, of course, proportionately de- 
creased. Conditions have not 
quite yet turned the corner.” 

Wm. M. _ Wood, president 
American Woolen Company: 
“Only exceptional circumstances 
can prevent an improvement on 
1911 conditions in woolen indus- 
tries. All conditions point to ac- 
tivity and rising prices. Funda- 
mental consuming conditions be- 
ing sound, the consuming power 















of 90,000,000 people will make im- 
provement absolutely necessary.” 

John C. Juhring, president 
Francis H. Leggett & Co.: “Gro- 
cery prices were slightly higher 
in 1911 than in other years, but 
the volume of business has been 
greater. Stocks in retail hands 
are comparatively slight, but con- 
ditions for 1912 are very hopeful, 
as improvements are showing up 
continually.” 

John G. Shedd, president Mar- 
shall’ Field & Co.: “There is 
nothing the matter to-day with 
the country itself. Our fifteen 
million bale cotton crop is only 
typical the way Nature has fa- 
vored us. I have been forty-four 


years in business and in all that . 


period there never was a time 
when ‘merchants were carrying 
so little surplus stock. Condi- 
tions have been at rock bottom, 
and now every condition is ripe 
for a splendid forward and up- 
ward movement.” 

Some of the principal events of 
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Organization 
agents effected. 

Definite and universally backed 
movement organized to eliminate 
fraudulent advertising. 

McClure’s Magazine re-organ- 
ized, and Ladies’ World consoli- 
dated with the new company. 

Hampton-Columbian Magazine 
failed. 

Success Magazine and National 
Post failed. 

Metropolitan Magazine re- 
organised and changed to large 
page size. 

Post-office deficit wiped out for 
first time in many years; present 
second-class rates maintained. 

Ladies’ Home Journal aban- 
doned its fortnightly edition plan. 

What is conceded to be the larg- 
est advertising appropriation ever 
made by a railroad was made, 
$1,250,000, by the Harriman lines. 

Biggest advertising convention 
ever held, at Boston. 

Governor Dix, of New York, 


of advertising 





































f r signed bill against false advertis- 
$4 year in advertising were: ing statements. 
it 
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ce. 
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‘SS 
al 
he Trade Mark 
oi 64 Years Old © 

es, ° 
Do you recall it? It was 
as- ireely advertised 50 years 
om- } ago, and it has been advertised 
es | continuously in the leading magazines for 
mae | the past 25 years. It is the famous trade mark 
ness \ 
= 1847 
od ROGERS BROS. 

de- 
| a This is the quality-stamp which appears on hes 
D | world’s standard of silver plate. 
ident i] If you were writing about trade marks, or ine 
pany: | regarding the merits of various brands of silver 
ances | plate, wouldn’t you think an article produced since 
nt on 1847 and advertised for over 50 years worth 
indus suggesting ? 
dete MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
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SPECIAL “WELCH” COPY 
FOR EACH MEDIUM 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURE OF 
HEAVIEST CAMPAIGN YET UNDER- 
TAKEN BY GRAPE JUICE COMPANY 
—ACTION AND STORIES IN PIC- 
TURES—STRONG ON CAR CARDS 
The heaviest advertising cam- 

paign that has ever been planned 

for Welch’s Grape Juice centers 
in the progressive idea of adapt- 
ing the copy in each instance to 
the medium in which it appears. 
There is one kind of story and 
illustration for the general publi- 
cation, another for the women’s 
magazines, another for the chil- 
dren’s, still another for the medi- 
cal journals, and so forth. 
Together with this idea of dif- 
ferentiation of copy goes the 
knack of action. The pictures are 
bits of real life with hints of 


‘WELCH’S has won a. detimiteplice 
iin the social side of life. It is served to the unexpected caller, 
it is made into many delicious drinks for 


of dainty -desserts.. It lends tang t 
amioce pt. Served ice cold i in better 
than orange-juice at breakfast. It is 2 
heakthfel drink for school children; and 
they like 
Write nin fot our bree backlet of 


ininks and dewers chat are minply 
oad ws rocky made with wate W'S 


i 
THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO, 


WRITTEN FOR THE BUTTERICK TRIO AND 
“PICTORIAL REVIEW” 


stories in them, and make the 
whole schedule of full pages and 
half-pages one of unusual interest. 

Writing in Welch’s Magazine— 
which, by the way, has dropped its 
old dress and appears as a large- 
sized militant house organ for 
dealers, with special trade articles, 


You will always 
your guests, family and 


= s 


beverage. It may be served 
foundanon for many wempy 
s. ¢ 


sand dainty desserts made 
Tan WELEH Scan ~~ hI 





COPY FOR THE “LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL” 
AND “WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION” 


reproductions of advertisements 
and colored car cards—William 
H. Rankin, vice-president of the 
Mahin Advertising Company, 
gives the list in which advertis- 
ing will appear as follows: 

Ladies’ Home qoaseel. Saturday 


Evening Post, The Delineator, The De- 
signer, New Idea Woman’s Magazine, 








“Because we make Welch's so good we have 
to make twice as much of it 
Te contributed areata we Colher's of Sepuember 2d. WELCHS was 
the only Grape nce leated woder (he bending 
“Here are foods that are pure” 
chasing, at receiver's sale, the Walker Grape Juice plant at North East, Pa, we 
Pe resent manutactunag capacity and meet the largely increased demand for 


‘Ot a ~ Welch ad see can, 





THIS FOR “COLLIER’S” AND “THE. LI: ER- 
ABY DI “ 
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Seen 


Patterson 


Gibbs Co. New 
Cut Book Just 
Off the Press 


Clever illustrations to make attractive 
any advertisement. 


“Unusual Pictures No. 5” shows proofs 
of over 400 cuts in one or two colors, suit- 
able for all sorts of advertising and for all 
sorts of businesses. Dashy, brilliant things, 
which will attract attention to your printed 
matter, whether in newspaper, magazine, 
booklet, folder, catalogue, card, etc. 


Twice as large as No. 4.—No extra cost. 


A Classified Index 


enables you to put your finger on just 
the cut you need. 

The plates are all ready for the printer. 

With the book before you, simply select 
the cut best suited for your purpose, 
write the number to the Patterson Gibbs 
Co, and the cut will be at your office by 
the next mail. No time spent with the 
artist—no delay—no worry, and all done 
at one-fourth the cost to you, 


Price of book 50 cents 


refunded on first order of $1.50 or more. 








Every advertiser in get- 
ting up a piece of adver- 
tising matter, booklet, cir- 
cular, mailing card, news- 
paper or magazine, feels 
the need for some clever, 
snappy illustration to at- 
tract the attention of the 
public. 

Experience has taught 
them, however, that the 
ordinary stock cuts, as 
supplied by some print- 
ers, are not adapted to 
their needs. To have an 
artist make a new design 
means much time and ex- 
pense. 

It is to supply this 
need for good, up to date 
cuts, which have strong 
advertising value, that we 
issue from time to time 
our cut books. No. 5, 
just off the press, repre- 
sents the highest skill of 
the artist and advertisin 
man. It is the climax o 
all our efforts to get clev- 
erness, adaptability and 
strength in advertising 
designs. . 








Every Advertiser, Publisher or any one who serves advertisers should 
have this book. It is worth the price many times over for the ideas 


THE PATTERSON GIBBS CO. 


alone, 


Manhattan Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A CLOSED BOOK | 


The February issue of AMERICAN 
HOMES AND GARDENS has gone to 
press, and unless you are one of those 
advertisers who have made possible the 
INCREASE OF SIXTEEN COLUMNS 
more of advertising than we carried | 
in the same issue for !ast year—this | 
February issue will not help you. | 

For the ANNUAL HORTICULTU- 
RAL NUMBER (March issue)—forms 
close Feb. 10. 

ROSE GROWING will be the main 
feature for our April number, and the | 

May issue will be THE SMALL | 
HOUSE NUMBER, and so on through- | 
out the year you will find in every 
issue of 


American Homes and Gardens 
articles of special interest to every 
reader interested in homemaking. 

The aim of our Editor is to create 
a desire in the minds of our readers | 
for those things which help to make 

American Homes and Gardens the 
most beautiful in the world. | 
Full Page (12x8%) 

Standard Mag. Page 

15% discount for 12 time orders. 

Write nearest office for sample copy— 
rate card and further information. 


American Homes and Gardens 
MUNN & CO., Inc.. PUBLISHERS 
JOHN R. HAZARD A. T. SEARS, Jr. 


Eastern Representative Western Repr tative 
361 Broadway, New York City Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





Inter- 
Mountain 


Farmer 
Boise, Idaho 


A weekly newspaper dedi- 
cated to the advancement of 
agriculture in the prosperous 
intermountain West. 


Only weekly farm paper 
published covering the terri- 
tory from Salt Lake City on 
the South to Portland on the 
North. 


Will reach more farmers 
and actual land owners than 
any other publication in the 
Northwest. 


Chicago Office: 





410 Chamber of Commerce 
Rodenbaugh & Morris, Managers 


Woman’s Home Companion, Uncle Re- 
mus Home Magazine, The Housekeeper, 
Pictorial Review, Country Life in 
America, Collier’s Weekly, Life, Liter- 
ary Digest, Munsey’s Magazine, The 
Red Book Magazine, Everybody’s Maga- 
zine, McClure’s Magazine, Good House- 
keeping, Review of Reviews, Smart Set, 
Cosmopolitan, Boston Cooking School 
Magazine, Nat. Food Magazine, (What 
to Eat), Association Men, Physical Cul- 
ture, Life and Health, American Journal 
of Nursing, Trained Nurse, Expositor 
and Current Anecdotes, Steward Ca- 
terer. 





— 
7, % 
for Welch’s 
—_—_—_— 
Ie is the continuously satisfying 
fountajn drink, and the fountain 
man makes many mighty good mixed beverages 
a Welch Grape Ball or Welch Grape Phos- 
phate. The ladies find these pleasant, and 
some of the fancy drinks even more delicious. 


Welshs 


WELCH’S ls never served from an unlabeled bottle, sod is 





of the individual 4-08. bottle at 10 cents, Try this 
ACH ety 
ies oa band tor punchan,guerbets, tee 
Do more than ask for “‘grape juice” 
« —ask for Welch’s—and get it 


A wmedle we grt Welch's of pour dealer, we will send a trial denen pists, oxprest 
(Prepaid cart of Omaha, for $3. Sample (om. boule matted 166. 


NE The Welch Grape Juice Compiny, Westfield,N.Y. 
__ > 


A SPECIAL BID TO THE READERS OF “COL- 
LIER’S” AND ‘SATURDAY EVENING 
Post” 


And this list of medical jour- 
nals was used in addition: 

Am. Phe ig of Clinical Medi- 
cine, Medical Record, New York Medi- 
cal Journal, American Journal of Surg- 
ery, Medical World, Interstate Medical 
Journal, Therapeutic Gazette, Dietetic 
& Hygienic Gazette, Critic & Guide, 
Medical Council, Medical Summary, 
North American Journal of Home- 
opathy, Medical & Surgical Journal, 
Journal American Medical Association, 
Southern Medical Journal, American 
Medicine. 


“In addition to these maga- 
zines,” says Mr. Rankin, “we have 
more than doubled the number of 
street cars which we will use dur- 
ing the coming year. We will use 
the street cars and all suburban 
lines that run into the principal 
cities of the United States. There 
will be over 1,400,000,000 fares 
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paid on these cars during the com- 
ing six months, and every fare 
paid means an opportunity for 
someone to read about Welch’s 
in the cars. 

“We have found street car ad- 
vertising to be the best means of 
localizing our national campaign 
and, used in connection with our 
window displays, it supplies the 
lost link in our advertising cam- 


” 








Recent Decisions of Interest 
to Advertisers 














Copyright on Illustrations Made 
from Actual Persons.—A rather odd 
defense was made in the case of Na- 
tional Cloak & Suit Co. vs. Kaufman 
when the argument was presented that 
because the illustrations in a catalogue 
showing women attired in up-to-date 
costumes were made from living models 
they were subjects that could not be 
monopolized. The objection was not 
upheld. The decision in this case also 
affirms that pictorial illustrations in a 
cloak and suit catalogue are proper sub- 
jects of copyright under the Act of 
March 4, 1909. 





Letters May be Unmailable as 
Filthy though Not Sensual.—In a re- 
cent case in which the United States 
was the prosecutor, the principle is laid 
down that a letter may be filthy and 
unmailable and infringe the postal laws, 
though it may not be sensual; that the 
question of whether or not a letter is 
filthy is one for the jury. 


— tee 
ONE WAY TO DO IT 


As I opened the door I saw a man 

with a burglar’s mask kneeling before 
the safe. The next moment he had 
sae and shoved a revolver into my 
ace. 

“Throw up your hands!” he said. 

I did so. 

“You understand,” he remarked 
pleasantly, “that I can in the present 
circumstances loot the premises at my 
pleasure ?”” 

I confessed that he could. 

“You realize that you are at my 
mercy?” 

“T do,” I replied. 

“You acknowledge that I can blow 
you to kingdom come if I like?” he 
persisted, 

“Certainly,” I admitted. 

_ “Well, then,” he said, “you will be 
interested to know that I got in without 
difficulty through your parlor win- 
dow. Had it been equipped with 
Smith’s patent safety burglar alarm 
and preventer this could not have hap- 
pened. Installed, complete with bat- 
teries, for $25. Allow me to hand you 
a circular. Good night, sir.” 

a Then, pocketing his revolver, he with- 

Tew. 
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The 
Wise Man at 
Your Elbow 


The Scientific Ameri- 
can is the wise man at 
the elbow of the intelli- 
gent man, coming each 
week and telling him 
with technical accuracy, 
but in a simple, direct 
fashion the things he 
wants to know. 


It is regarded as a 
final authority 

For _ sixty-eight years the 
Scientific American has_ re- 
corded fully, accurately, the 
great events in history, the tools 
and inventions that have revo- 
lutionized our daily life. It is 
bigger, better, more comprehen- 
sive than ever it was. It is ad- 
vancing as science is advancing. 


A Saving of 20% 


The present rate on 1,000 
line orders is 50 cents per 
agate line; the new rate in 
effect March 1st will be 60 
cents per agate line. 


By booking a _ contract 
now, an advertiser using 
1,000 lines, or more, within 
one year will effect a saving 
of 20%. 


To qualify the order some 
space must be used on each 
contract before April 1st, 
1912. 


R. C. Witson 
General Manager 


Munn & Co., Incorporated 
New York 
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FROM CANDY TO PAPER 


In Bristol, Va.-Tenn., one of the 
most progressive and up-to-date towns 
in the South, there are $20,000,000 in- 
vested in industrial plants and _fac- 
tories, with products ranging from 
candy and stoves to extracts and paper. 

These representative concerns have 
been attracted to Bristol by its natural 
resources, its favorable municipal con- 
ditions (low taxes, cheap light, heat 
and power), excellent railroad connec- 
tions, low freight rates, and an 
abundance of white labor, exceptional 
for Southern communities. The re- 
sultant commercial activity has made 
Bristol and the territory of which it is 
the center, uniformly prosperous. 

To any advertiser with a high class 
product, a careful investigation of these 
conditions will make clear the reasons 
back of the campaigns of other adver- 
tisers now getting the trade of this 
section, 

No other newspaper in the country 
covers as large a territory so exclu- 
sively as do Bristol’s three papers cover 
this territory. 


A copy of “Truth,” a booklet of facts | 


about Bristol and the papers that cover 
it, will be sent upon request. 
THE BRISTOL PUBLISHING CORP. 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
Foreign Representatives 


New York—Payne & Young—Chicago 
ARs er Sim aR 








1911 BIG YEAR 


GERMAN 


DAILY GAZETTE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The following table shows the 
volume of advertising printed in 
each month of 1911:— 


476,900 Lines 
466,590 Lines 


3 

387,265 Lines 

471,280 Lines 
November 462,680 Lines 
December 470,036 Lines 


5,121,866 Lines 


NOTE—The leading English 
Daily published for the same 
period 5,574,710 lines of display 
advertising; this being the larg- 
est volume ever published in 
one year by any Philadelphia 
newspaper. 














“PRINTERS’ INK” IN 1911 


THE YEAR’S RECORD IN THE EDI- 
TORIAL AND ADVERTISING PAGES— 
A BIG MAGAZINE IN COMPACT 
SPACE 


During the year 1911 PRINTERS’ 
Ink carried no less than 2,733 
pages of text matter, comprising 
an approximate total of 2,049,750 
words. This great mass of care- 
fully selected and edited reading 
matter meant an average of 52% 
reading pages for each of the 
fifty-two issues of the year. In 
other words, a person who read 
each issue of Printers’ INK dur- 
ing the year had an amount of 
matter equal to twelve novels the 
size of Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
“The Harvester,” which contains 
564 pages, 284 words to the 
page. The November, 1911, is- 
sue of Scribner's Magazine con- 
tained about 69,500 words, which 
means that Printers’ INK gave 
its readers at least twice as much 
reading matter per month as con- 
tained in each issue of a large 
magazine. 

Nine hundred and twenty-six 
articles, set in eight-point, the 
regular body size, appeared dur- 
ing the year, exclusive of the edi- 
torial pages. Of this number 
about 400 were contributed by 
authors outside the staff. 

No fewer than eighty of these 
articles described some definite 
campaign, either by members ‘of 
the staff or by contributors de- 
scribing their own experiences or 
those with which they were thor- 
oughly familiar. Among the cam- 
paigns thus recounted may be 
mentioned the articles giving in- 
teresting suggestions from new 
angles, on banks and_ banking, 
churches, hotels, phonographs and 
talking machines, railroads, com- 
munities, watches and _ clocks, 
oleomargarine, coal, shoes, tex- 
tiles, automobiles, tea, oysters, 
buttons, etc., etc., and in addition 
an interesting series describing 
imaginary campaigns for ther- 
mometers, oleomargarine, — plate 
glass, cottonseed oil, silks, shirt- 
waists, coal, men’s belts and 
family of office equipment goods. 
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Price maintenance and dealer 
relations have been subjects that 
have loomed large in the manu- 
facturing world and PRINTERS’ 
Ink has been able to give its 
readers many helpful discussions 
on these problems, notable among 
which were the articles by Jeffer- 
son Livingston, sole owner of the 
T. A. Snider Preserve Company, 
and by W. K. Kellogg, of the 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Com- 
pany. 

The campaign instituted by 
Printers’ INK against fraudulent 
advertising struck a _ popular 
chord in the ranks of the adver- 
tising men. The PRINTERS’ INK 
statute, drawn by H. D. Nims, 
author of “Nims on Unfair Busi- 
ness Competition,” and proposed 
for adoption by all the state 
legislatures, has stood the test ot 
discussion and criticism well, and 
the Ad clubs, which are included 
as the police power to secure its 
enforcement, almost to a unit are 
in active support of the plan. 

A topic that is of interest to all 
advertisers is the construction or 
building of the ad. Numerous ar- 
ticles, dealing with the ‘many 
sides of this question—the use of 
illustration, of white space, of 
border, of rule, of type, colors; 
their relations to each other; 
their psychological aspects; the 
size of the ad—all have been 
given careful treatment by spe- 
cialists. 

Other series that might be 
mentioned are those describing 
the National Cash Register sell- 
ing policies; Breaking into the 
New York Market; Form Letters; 
Premiums; Testimonials; Trade 
Paper Advertising; Getting the 
Dealer to Your Side; The Ins 
and Outs of Sampling. 

Among those who have con- 
tributed to Printers’ INK during 
the past year are the following 
well-known men: 

G. H. E. Hawkins. advertising 
manager of the N. K. Fairbank 
Company; Benjamin H. Jeffer- 
son, advertising manager of Lyon 
& Healy, Chicago; James H. 
Collins; John H. Hanan, presi- 
dent Hanan & Son; S. Roland 


Hall, of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools; 


Philip W. 
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Business is Good in 
Janesville and Rock 
County, Wisconsin 


The largest dry goods concern in Janes- 
ville reports a larger Christmas trade 
this year than ever before. Every other 
line of retail business enjoyed a heavy 
volume of trade during the Christmas 
season. 


All of these dealers are liberal patrons 
of Tne Janesville GAZETTE, with its 
more than 6000 circulation, in a field 
where —_ person has an abundance of 
money and where hard times are not 
known, 


There should be significance in this to 
the advertiser who is looking for a ter- 
ritory and medium for quick results. 


Send for detailed circulation map direct 


THE GAZETTE 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


or to 


M. C. Watson 
34 West 33d Street, New York City 


or 
A. W. ALLEN 
1502 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 








Put It on Your List! 


New Jersey 
Freie Zeitung 


54 years the Daily and Sun- 
day family newspaper of 
German-American Newark, 
the Metropolis of New Jer- 
sey. (Pop. 350,000.) 

Positively the only paper 
existing to reach this rich 
German field. 

No special copy necessary. 
Accurate translation guar- 


anteed. Matrices can be 
used. Modest rates. 


Increased 101,638 
Lines Last Year 
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If You Can Use A 
Good Advertising Man 


I would like to hear from you. 
Twelve years as advertising and 
sales manager, and five years ad- 
vertising agency experience— 
directing sales and publicity in- 
terests some of best known con- 
cerns in U. S. Exceptional rec- 
ord as originator of high-grade 
complete merchandising cam- 
paigns—as “plan and copy” man 
—and in personally handhi ing ad- 
vertising “accounts” of widely 
diversified character. Thor- 
oughly familiar with practical 
salesmanship; sales, ofhce and 
factory management; advertising 
sae A methods and operation; 

vertising media, rates and com- 
parative values; publishing, print- 
ing, drawing and designing, en- 
graving, etc. Can submit un- 
questionable endorsements and 
proofs of character and ability, 
as well as line of samples, per- 
sonal work that for class, variety 
and volume would be hard to 
duplicate. Will close with re- 


sponsible concern, on moderate 
basis, for trial period. Part time 
or special service con also 
considered. Address “V. thy 
care Printers’ Ink, 1100 "haw 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill 











The  business-farmer’s weekly 
trade journal and his wife’s lit- 
erary weekly is 


The AMERICAN 
CULTIVATOR 


(Established 1879) 


It concentrates on matter of in- 
terest to New England farmers— 


It has each week full depart- 
ments on “Agriculture,” “Rural 
Topics,” “Popular Science,” 

“The Horse,” “The Dairy,” 

“Literature,” ‘Market Gossip,” 
“Horticulture. ” “Market Quota- 
tions,’ “Poultry, ” “News,” and 
“Miscellany” — 


Its circulation is concentrated in 
New England, the most concen- 
trated market for farm products 
in America. 





AMERICAN CULTIVATOR 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
62 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON MASS. 











Lennen, advertising manager of 
the Royal Taylors, Chicago; Rob- 
ert A. Holmes, sales manager of 
the Crofut & Knapp Company, 
South Norwalk, Conn.; L. R. 
Greene, advertising manager of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland; Humphrey M. Bourne, 
of the J. J. Geisinger Agency, 
Philadelphia; E. D. Gibbs, for- 
merly advertising director of the 
National Cash Register Company ; 
E. LeRoy Pelletier, advertising 
manager of the E. M. F. Com- 
pany; Walter H. Cottingham, 
president of the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company, Cleveland; Ed- 
win L. Barker, of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company of 
America; W. R. Hotchkin, ad- 
vertising director Gimbel Broth- 
ers; Benjamin Briscoe, president 
U. S. Motor Company; George J. 
Whelan, president United Cigar 
Stores Company; Hugh Chalmers, 
president Chalmers Motor Car 
Company; Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
chief of Chemistry Division, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The advertisers who have con- 
tributed so largely of the “sinews 
of war,” by which it has been pos- 
sible to develop the magazine to 
the splendid showing of the year 
1911, continue to find Printers’ 
Ink the medium that gets to the 
inner offices of the big manu- 
facturing concern, or of the ad- 
vertiser whose say-so “goes.” 

No fewer than 582 different ad- 
vertisers appeared in the maga- 
zine’s pages during 1911, and they 
used a total of 2,713 pages in the 
fifty-two issues. Of this amount 
2,325 pages were display and 388 
pages classified advertisements. 

In the making of Printers’ INK 
for 1911 the efforts of well over 
1,000 different members of the 
staff of the home and foreign 
offices, the advertisers and con- 
tributors were called into service 
and the value of these efforts has 
been highly attested by the in- 
creased favor that the magazine 
has met with from both sub- 


scribers and advertisers. 
+0 
An investigation of the value to 
farmers of agricultural advertising has 
just been started in connection with the 
course in agricultural journalism of the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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LIST OF NEW ADVER- 
TISERS IN FARM 
PAPERS 


Wallace C. Richardson, presi- 
dent of Wallace C. Richardson, 
inc., New York, .recalled the fol- 
owing firms whose advertising 
ippeared in the farm papers for 
the first time in 1911: 


Richmond Cedar Works, 
Va. 

E. I. du ® one Powder Works, Wil- 
mington, 

Cordley & Hays, 
hold Utensils. 

Utica Knitting 


N.. 3 
Mills, New York, (Suesine 


Silks 


Richmond, 


Fibreware House- 


Company, Utica, 


White Mountain Freezer Company, 
Nashua, B, 

M. E. Smith & Co., Mesco Hosiery 
(Omaha). 

Johns Manville 
Roofing. 

Stevenson Underwear 
Bend, Indiana. 

Hazel Atlas Glass Company, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., (Fruit Jars). 

Kerr Glass Company, Fruit Jars. 

Tone Brothers (Coffee), Des Moines, 
Towa. 

Dayton Electrical 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

J. S. Kirk & Co., (Jap Rose Soap). 

Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company, 
Beacon Falls, Ct. 

Lenox Soap, (Procter & Gamble). 

— Bisne Company, Boston, 

ass. 

R. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. 

Universal Light 
Chicago. 

Electric Stgsege Battery Company, 
Philadelphia, 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tly, Ms Es 

Gillette oe Razors, Boston, Mass. 

American Safety Razor Company, 
New York City. 

Keystone Watch Case 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howard Watch Works, Boston, Mass. 

Old Dutch Cleanser. 

arte ge Tobacco. Company. 

Baker’s Shredded Cocoanut. 

Cameron Car Company. 

Colgate & Co. 


Asbestos 
South 


Company, 


‘Mills, 


Manufacturing 


Electric System, 


Company, 


The following are new adver- 
tisers in the agricultural pfess for 
1912 Ds 


Ajax. Fire Extinguisher Company, 


New York City. 
g onoe Gelatine Company, Johnstown, 
P Y 


m4 Vorcester Salt Company, New York 
a 


ocd Disston & Sons, Tacony, Pa. 
Onel a Knitting Company, Oneida, 


| ducer for advertisers. 
| read in a place and at a time 
| when the mind of the reader 








| The fact that every copy of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


goes into a home, adds 50% 
to its ability as a result pro- 
It is 


is free to grasp the import of 
the advertiser’s message. 


1 Madison Avenue 
ER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 


Brings Returns 


New York Office: 
t) ELD 








Largest tomes Circula- 


tion Between New 


York and Cleveland. 


Satie teens hasa Seiic popu- 
lation of more than 60,000, and 
all of the surrounding towns are 
thickly populated with Germans. 

47.5 per cent of the Germans 
own their own homes, 

There are 80 German churches 
in Rochester, the congregations 
of some of which are numbered 
among the largest in the city. 

There are 116 German Soci- 
eties and organizations in Roch- 
ester. 


The Rochester 
Daily Abendpost 


(Consolidated German Newspapers) 


carries the advertisements of 
nearly all the local merchants 
— many national advertis- 


“rsWrite for Rate Card and 
Sample Copies! 


Rochester | German Publishing Co. 


CHESTER, N. Y 
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Richard H. Wal- 
the Batting do added a pic- 
Average turesque phrase 

to the campaign 

against dishonest advertising 
when he gave as the most fre- 
quent cause for misrepresentation 
“the desire of an advertising copy- 
writer to fatten his batting aver- 
age.” The phrase is more than 
picturesque—it is absolutely true. 
Yet the great majority of copy- 
writers are men of honest im- 
pulses; they do not mean to lie 
nor is it their purpose to secure 
money from the public by fraudu- 
lent representations. Where, then, 
is the prime source of the trouble? 
It rests with the man higher up 
—the agent or the advertiser him- 
self who compels the copy-writer 
to create advertisements without 
furnishing him with complete in- 
formation. The copy-writer makes 
a guess at the facts and the guess 
often proves wrong. Of course 
there are some subjects requiring 
less data than others. For ex- 
ample, a copy-writer can present 
the delicious flavor of a breakfast 
food simply by buying a -package 


Fatten ing 


at the corner grocery and trying 
it out on his own home table. 
But if he is required to discuss 
the “food value” of the article, 
then he surely needs complete and 
exhaustive information. 

The report of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
for 1909-1910 shows what hap- 
pened when the writer attempted 
to “fatten his batting average” 
with a partial or totally incorrect 
knowledge of the facts. Below 
are cited in quotation marks the 
allegations of the manufacturers 
of four different breakfast foods, 
while the unquoted comments im- 
mediately following are from the 
official report: 


BREAKFAST FOOD NO. 1 


“Nature provided rice exclusively for 
human use. It contains in a larger 
degree the properties of pure, fresh 
milk than any other grain. Before 
rice is dried or ripened in the _ fields 
the center of each grain is milk.” 

The term “milk’’ is sometimes ap- 
plied to the white juice of certain 
plants, but never with the idea that 
there is any resemblance to milk, the 
food, save in color and consistence. 
Two of the characteristics of milk are 
its high fat and its low ash content; 
the reverse is true of —. No 
grains possess in any marked degree 
the properties of milk. The statements 
of the manufacturer are clearly false 
and misleading. 


BREAKFAST FOOD NO. 2 

“The wonderful invention of puffing 
rice cooks the starch granules so thor- 
oughly that is very largely a 
predigested food.” 

In spite of a large amount of solu- 
ble cachuigacuiae, it still contains 61.76 
per cent of insoluble starch. It_ is 
misleading to claim for a partially dex- 
trinized food that it is “predigested,” 
because no digestive process has been 
employed and the changes brought 
about in the food have little relation 
to those caused by digestive ferments. 


BREAKFAST FOOD NO, 3 


“The thorough cooking converts the 
starch into digestible substances.” 


Unconverted starch is a_ perfectly 
digestible substance and a healthy per- 
son can digest it himself quite as 
safely and conveniently 2s a factory. 
This article contains .a high percentage 
of water-soluble carbohydrates, but 
also 61.31 per cent of unconverted 
starch. - Only a small portion of the 
starch has therefore been converted. 


BREAKFAST FOOD NO. 4 


“Expert’s analysis shows that —— 
contains 87 per cent nutriment, beef 
45 per cent, potatoes 21 per cent.” 
“One. pound contains 21. per 
cent more life-giving nourishment than 





tim 
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a pound of beef and a pound of po- 
tatoes combined.” 

The sample analyzed contained 86.83 
per cent of nutritive matter, substan- 
tiating the first clause of the claim. 
As to composition it should be noted, 
however, that the nutriment in this 
food, as in potatoes, consists chiefly of 
carbohydrates, nearly all of it insoluble 
starch, while in beef, protein consti- 
tutes most of the nourishment. The 
comparison of foods as to value, with- 
out considering the nature of the nour- 
ishment in them, is almost as futile 
as a comparison of punctuality and 
temperature. 


Such examples might be con- 
tinued indefinitely and in many 
different lines of advertised goods. 
Sometimes the ignorance of the 
copy-writer results in laughable 
mistakes and causes the advertiser 
to appear ridiculous. For example, 
a very excellent table water is 
made the subject of this glowing 
period: “To reach the surface the 
spring has to pass through sev- 
eral hundred feet of white, mar- 
ble-like rock which absorbs all 
impurities and cools and softens 
the water so effectively that it 
emerges as a sparkling liquid with 
marked tonic qualities.” Note how 
many erorrs can be crowded into 
a single sentence when the writer 
has not been furnished with the 
jacts: 

1. The ‘“‘marble-like rock” could 
have no effect upon the temperature 
of the water, one way or the other. 
Probably it is cool as it emerges from 
the spring, but that is due to the great 
depths from which it comes. 

2. Water passing through ‘‘marble- 
like rock” or limestone rock becomes 
hard~juet the reverse of being soft- 
ened. 

3.. Actual chemical analysis of this 
particular water proves it to be a hard 
water, not soft. 

. If the white marble-like rock 
“absorbs all impurities,” then the water 
originally contained impurities or was 
contaminated. Surely the advertiser 
did not mean to say that, 
likely to be the fact. 


nor is it 


Most untrue advertisements op- 
erate for the injury of the_con- 
sumer. Here is a statement which 
reflects upon the advertiser. How 
did it happen? The copy-writer 
probably was not given access to 
the real facts about the water, so 
he just tried to “dope them out”— 
and he “doped” wrongly. That is 
only what may be expected unless 
the man higher up is willing to 
pay the copy-writer to take the 
time necessary to investigate and 
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dig deeply into his subject. The 
intelligent and conscientious ad 
writer often complains because he 
is called upon to turn out ads at 
too rapid a rate. He knows better 
than anyone else the grievous 
errors he is apt to fall into (un- 
intentionally) because his ground- 
work of facts is missing. If the 
campaign for honest advertising 
means anything, it means a com- 
plete right-about-face on this 
whole subject. Of course it is not 
to be inferred that many adver- 
tisers and agencies have not long 
ago realized that the only proper 
way for anyone to construct ad- 
vertisements is first of all to be- 
come saturated with the facts. 
But much remains still to be done 
before all advertisement writers 
will cease to “fatten their batting 
averages” at the expense of truth. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

The average man uses his 
brains just enough to get what 
he knows he wants. The best 
Reason Why is the Reason Why 
he wants it. 


Although, as Jo- 
seph Emery ex- 
plains in the 
leading article in this issue, no 
endeavor has been made to have 
the Lord & Taylor advertising do 
“stunts” or to intensify, in any 
way, it is true that he, as presi- 
dent of this well-known concern, 
has never spared pains to keep 
fully informed of conditions con- 
fronting his business. 

While he was reading the proof 
of his article he recalled his re- 
lations with one of his men, who 
is now Lord & Taylor’s sales and 
advertising manager. 

“Mr. Weinman came with us 
in 1887. For nineteen years there- 
after, until late in 1905, he was 
almost constantly in the field rep- 
resenting our lines with the trade. 

“Every day during that period 
I received a long letter from him. 
And every day I wrote him one. 
His reports were exactly of the 
facts and the tendencies as he 
saw them. More often than not 
he pictured adverse factors, criti- 
cising the policy of the home of- 


Keeping 
in Touch 
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fice with the utmost freedom. My 
letters in return were my honest 
opinions of the work afield and 
uncolored statements of the plans 
and the policies we were follow- 
ing out. 

“Inasmuch as he is not temni- 
peramentally a man who is prone 
to look at affairs through colored 
spectacles, but rather exactly as 
they are, his letters were vital 
factors in the upbuilding of our 
business. Upon the basis of 
what he and others observed, the 
officers of the company have been 
able to direct affairs intelligently, 
rather than by surmise or a half 
understanding.” 

From the beginning, therefore, 
“Onyx” copy has been written 
with a full regard for the mer- 
chandising difficulties to be over- 
come. If it has not glittered with 
rhetorical sparks, it nevertheless 
has behind it a continuous inves- 
tigation and full information. 

To be sure, it is a tedious mat- 
ter to dig the facts out in this 
way. But unless a manufacturer 
is a seer, he will not substitute 
brilliant desk-made — generaliza- 
tions for facts obrainable if he 
is earnest and wise. 


PRINTERS’ INK Says: 

Straining after the spectacular 
is often like breaking into the 
house when the front door is wide 
open. 


The whole man- 


Price : 
Maintenance ufacturing and 
advertising field 


‘é 
and © Equali- yi) find consid- 
, zation’’ erable food for 
thought in the bill which Repre- 
sentative Campbell of Kansas has 
introduced into Congress and 
which reads in part as follows: 


Any person, firm or corporation 
doing an interstate business in the pro- 
duction of any article or commodity 
entering into interstate commerce that 
shall intentionally, for the purpose of 
destroying competition and creating a 
monopoly, discrimimate between  sec- 
tions, communities, cities, or states by 
selling such article or commodity at a 
lower price in one section, community, 
city, or state than is charged for such 
article or commodity in another sec- 
tion, community, city or state, after 
——— the distance from the point 
of production, manufacture, or distri- 
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bution, and freight rates therefrom, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in a sum of not less 
than $500 nor more than $5,000, and 
be punished by imprisonment in jail 
for not less than thirty days nor more 
than six months. 

When a corporation has been found 
to be an offender under the provisions 
of this act, the executive officers and 
agents of such corporation shall be 
deemed guilty and shall be punished 
as provided in this act. 

It is not apparent on the face of 
the bill just what it hopes to ac- 
complish. On the surface, it ap- 
pears to be for ostensible protec- 
tion of the public, though it does 
not insist on uniform prices. Scru- 
tinized more closely, it seems to 
have the interest of the retailers 
and jobbers more closely at heart. 

Apart from the interesting fact 
that it is an attempt at legalizing 
price maintenance, which is a big 
enough subject to invite general 
discussion, the bill is important 
from the fact that it makes an 
ethical principle out of the policy 
of “equalizing” prices, which many 
distributors already employ. 

According to this policy or prin- 
ciple, the distant jobber or retailer 
is not forced to pay the freight 
charges on the goods out of his 
profit, but is billed “f. 0. b. buyer’s 
station” instead of “f. o. b. fac- 
tory.” The freight cost would 
then have to come out of the 
producer, or out of the public. In 
most cases, it is assumed to-day by 
the manufacturer. 

Resales, of course, could be so 
adjusted as to make them an in- 
terstate question under this bill. 

Altogether, the proposed meas- 
ure is well worth study for its 
possibilities. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 
No need to classify the dishon- 


est advertiser. Betrayers of con- 
fidentie are put in one comprehen- 
sive class. 


Lead - who 
thinks he has his 
the business roped, 

Insurance tied and branded 
simply because his product :s 
covered by a patent—if any suc 
reads Printers’ INK—is recom- 
mended to a perusal of the story 


Insuring 
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‘*Father and mother both 
read St. Nicholas. I never 
can find out exactly what 
father reads in it for he 
always says he will just 
‘look it over,’ but it usually 
takes him an hour to do that.”’ 


Ill dare you to pick up a 
copy of St. Nicholas— look 


at the contents carefully 


and lay it down in an hour. 


St. Nicholas offers reliable 
advertisers a unique op- 
portunity to secure the 
proper introduction into 


real homes. 


DON M. PARKER 
Advertising Manager 
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of the Star Safety Razor, which 
is printed elsewhere in this issue. 
Time was when the Star razor 
enjoyed a monopoly of the trade 
in safety razors. ‘The basic pat- 
ent on the blade-guard insured 
the company against any com- 
petition in safety razors of a 
similar type, and the inherent 
simplicity of the device itself 
made it extremely unlikely that 
any other safety device could be 
made commercially a success. It 
is an almost perfect instance of 
a monopoly conferred by patent. 

Yet only a few years intervene 
between the monopoly of all the 
trade there was, and the neces- 
sity for fighting to obtain a com- 
paratively small share of it. As 
soon as the patent expired, com- 
petition stepped in and walked 
off with the business—competi- 
tion which had no monopoly. 
The concern found itself exposed 
to attacks from within and with- 
out. The very men it had trained 
in the safety razor business be- 
came its successful competitors. 


Indeed, the patent on the safety 
razor acted as a brake on the 
safety razor business. 

A patent is an 
policy—but it runs out. 
thing is necessary to insure the 


insurance 
Some- 


insurance, so to speak—at least 
to give the policy a surrender 
value. The only thing we know 
of which will do that is the good- 
will of the public, which is built 
up by advertising. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

The desire io seem great in the 
eyes of subordinates spoils many 
a record in the making. 


While the doctors 

Too Many disagree, the pa- 
Definitions tient is dying. 
While we are de- 

fining fraudulent advertising, and 
qualifying the definition; while we 
are arguing as to who is re- 
sponsible, and apportioning the re- 
sponsibility, the swindling, and 
worse than swindling of thousands 
of people goes merrily on. What 
is a fraudulent advertisement? 
It is an advertisement which lies, 
Who is responsible for fraudulent 
advertising? We are. We, the 
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men who stand sponsors for ad- 
vertising. We, who live by bread 
earned because somebody believes 
us. We, whose occupation is 
gone the moment we cease to be 
believec. 

It is time to do something; high 
time. Not alone for the sake of 
those who are the prey of the 
swindling stock-jobber and the 
medical shark, more cruel than 
disease itself, but for our own. 
While we are arguing the poor- 
houses and the cemeteries are re- 
ceiving the victims of the perver- 
sion of our occupation. While we 
cavil over a definition, the thing 
itself goes straight on prospering. 

Printers’ INK has proposed a 
line of action, which has been en- 
dorsed by a multitude and criti- 
cised by a few. Among the criti- 
cisms we have yet to find one 
which asserts that the statute 
would not be effective if we could 
get it passed. Some refuse to en- 
dorse it unless the publisher be 
made a party to the crime. Others 
maintain that it could not be 
passed. Still others protest that 
we do not need a law. But that 
it would work if passed, all agree. 
Even those who want the pub- 
lisher joined in the offense admit 
that if we stop the source we stop 
the stream, 

Why not get together and see 
whether we can get it passed? 
Why not do our level best to cure 
the patient first, and then we shall 
have plenty of leisure to quarrel 
about the diagnosis. 

ee ae 


MEETING OF SIX POINT 
LEAGUE 


The talk of E. Leroy Pelletier, ad- 
vertising solicitor of the E-M-F Com- 
pany, Detroit, on “The Relation of the 
Daily Newspaper to the Automobile 
Industry,” before the Six-Point League 
of New York on January 9, brought out 
one of the largest gatherings the club 
has held this year and proved one of 
the most interesting in the club’s his- 
tory. Among the _ fifty-five present 
were Paul Block; W. W. Chew and 
. S. Patterson, Chicago Examiner; 
Truman A. DeWeese, rs Wheat 
Company; W. R. Ellis and J. W. Far- 
ley, Boston Herald; F. E. Grunagle, 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times; Mr. Harri- 
son, Montreal Star, George C. Hubbs: 
E. C. Mason, Rochester Herald, and 
George T. Thompson, Philadelphia 
Press. President Dan. A. Carroll was 
in the chair. 
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“The General Manager ? 
With pleasure—he’s not in 
his office at present but | 
can locate him in the plant 
in a moment!” 


With the Stromberg-Carlson 
Code Call and General Alarm Tele- 
phone System all telephone sta- 
tions in the factory or office can 
be code rung calling the man 
wanted wherever he is to the near- 
est telephone. No additional bells, 
circuits or special ringing appar- 
atus required. 


No. A-5597 Common Battery 
Switchboard, Lamp Line Signal 
equipment, thirty (30) lines capacity. 
Compact style cabinet and accessible 
arrangement of complete equipment. 
Most adaptable for office or factory 


where operator may act as informa- 
tion clerk in entrance to company’s 
plant. 





THE No. A-5597 P. B. X. SWITCHBOARD 


Increases the efficiency of your inside organization just as the outside 
telephone has made it possible to extend business operations a thousand fold. 

“Just a minute” may be of vital importance—it often means a lost busi- 
ness opportunity. But with the P. B. X. Switchboard every member of 
your organization can be reached instantly, whether he is at his desk or in 
the most remote part of your plant. It saves running about, climbing stairs, 
loss of time, chance of mistakes. Information is obtainable and instruc- 


tions may be given personally, without waiting or interrupting an interview 


at what may be the critical moment in an important transaction. 
The P. B. X. switchboard saves time at every turn. One minute with it 
will do business that ordinarily requires ten. 
nd now we offer you an added time saving feature in the 


CODE CALL AND GENERAL ALARM TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


One extra key mounted on the key shelf of the No. A-5597 P. B. X. 
Switchboard enables your operator to code ring every bell on the system 
at the same time without interrupting or annoying any conversation that 
may be going on in the office or factory. 

By this additional feature any member of your organization may be 
found and talked with in a second, whenever he is wanted, wherever he 
may be. The officers of your company as well as others having regular 
duties in the plant are at liberty to leave their desks and get closer in touch 
with the daily problems of their business. This new system is now being 
successfully used by Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.; D. Armstrong & Co.; 
Gleason Tool Works; L. Adler Bros. & Co., of Rochester, N. Y., and Office 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Newmarket, Ont.; Oliver Chilled Plow Wks., Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, and many other well known firms who employ the most 
efficient methods for conducting their business operations efficiently. 

Think of the increased efficiency—the saving of time, trouble, and money 
it will mean in your office, factory or store. Just dictate a note on your 
letterhead now asking for our interesting illustrated free Booklet No. 5901 
and full particulars about this wonderful efficiency increasing system. A 
diagram of your factory and a statement from you as to the types of tele- 
phones desired will enable us to give you a complete estimate of the cost 
of equipping your plant with modern Quality Telephone Apparatus. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of Over 1,700,000 Telephones 
and 8,000 Teleph Exchang 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U. §S. A. 


Toronto, Can, Kansas City, Mo. 
San Francisco, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 





Chicago, Ill. 
Los Angeles, Cal, 


























How’s this 
fora Two- 
Year Old? 


— The— 


Salis fa 
Acme 
Speoreame oF the Seu 


Started January 1, 1910 
and in its first year car- 
ried 71,992 lines of paid 


advertising. 


In 1911 it carried 179,680 


lines, an increase of 


250% 


The December, 1911, is- 
sue carried 17,850 lines, 
which, according to the 
count of Printers’ Ink 
(Page 59, December 28th 
issue) places it third among 
Monthly Farm Publica- 
tions. 


Don’t overlook the Pros- 
perous South. 


Rate card and information 
on request. 








Gulf States Farmer 


NEW ORLEANS - LA. 
FRED I. MEYERS, Bus. Mor. 
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E-M-F STRATEGY AND 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 





(Continued from page 12) 
Company had designed an electric 
automobile. Up to that time elec- 
trics had been sold in a few cities. 
We were not interested in a few 
cities and a limited demand for 
the cars. What we wanted was 
quantity demand. 

Experts, or those who consider 
themselves advertising experts, 
told me my methods would not 
serve for the electric; that I must 
use pretty pictures, printed on 
double coated paper, and conven- 
tional language to express the idea 
back of the product. At first I 
believed it myself. 

After thinking the matter over 
carefully, however, I decided to 
try the old media. And I had 
been forced to defend my policies 
so vehemently that I decided to 


| go the limit and not only use daily 


| well 


newspapers but to use the same 
schedule for the electric that I 
had used for gasoline cars. 

The result of that campaign is 
known in the automobile 
field. {ft was tremendous, and to 
us the most striking thing about 
it was that of all the papers we 
used, the big popular Sunday pa- 
pers in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco pulled heavier than 


| any others. 


lf I were asked to explain this 


| or to analyze it I confess I could 


not do so. My only explanation 
to myself is that a man’s literary 
taste is no indication of his pur- 
chasing power—his ability to buy 
an automobile. Many of our 
most astute business men, many 


| of our most prominent financiers 


have never read Shakespeare and 
do not know who Browning was. 

In this regard, I have frequent- 
ly been accused of using loose 
English in my copy. As I do not 
like to admit that I don’t know 
how to use any other, I state in 


| defense that colloquial English is 


more easily read by the average 
person and that I am able to 
force my arguments home better 
by simply conversing with the 
public through my copy than by 
delivering a stilted oration to 
them. 
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Now, an electric pleasure vehi- 
‘le is what might be called a class 
)roposition, it is an auxiliary car. 
‘ew people buy electrics who do 
10t already own gasoline cars. 
\lost of our electrics we sell to 
people who already own Packard, 
’eerless or other high-priced for- 
cign or American machines. In 
ciscussing this matter recently 
with a representative who was 
trying to sell me space in a so- 
culled class journal with a lim- 
ited circulation, he asked me: 
“Don’t you believe in class cir- 
culation ?” 

“Certainly I do,” I said. “By 
the way, what papers in your 
cities do the pawnbrokers read?” 

He asked me why I wanted the 
information. 

“Because,” I said, “I have a 
friend who advertises a $5,000 au- 
tomobile and most of them are 
purchased by pawnbrokers—they 
feel that it gives them social pres- 
tige and helps to put up a front.” 


PROBLEM OF CLASS CIRCULATION 


Now I don’t claim that state- 
ment is 100 per cent true, but it 
is true in the main. When you 
begin to talk about class circula- 
tion you get into very deep water. 
And when you begin to place 
limits to the demand for automo- 
biles whether at popular prices or 
at the higher price, you get into 
still deeper water. 

Some time ago I tried to make 
a list of the different lines of 
business which could use commer- 
cial power vehicles advantageous- 
ly. I managed to figure out some 
twelve or thirteen. Then I picked 
up a Packard advertisement and 
saw that 132 different lines of 
business were already using Pack- 
ard trucks. 

Now through what medium 
would you reach them? The only 
one I can think of is the one that 
circulates the most generally in 
its own field—the one that is read 
by prince and pauper alike; by 
merchant and professional man; 
by the scholar and by the man 
whose native talent has enabled 
him to make a fortune even 
though with difficulty he signs his 
own name. 
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For Immediate Sale 
in Lots, at Big 
Reduction in Cost 


$100,000 List 
Presses, Type 
Rule, Material 


from plant purchased by 


Columbian-Sterling 
Publishing Company 








List contains 24 pages 
giving description and prices 
of all 


Presses, 


sizes of Cylinder 
Job Presses, 20 
tons of weight fonts of job 
type, leads, rule, 30 up-to- 
date type cabinets, 20 gal- 
ley cabinets—everything re- 
quired in a printing plant in 
same proportion. 

Ask us for list E, quick. 


The quick buyer has the 
first and best choice. 








PECKHAM MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
One Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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JUST TO “SPITE” THE FARM 
PRESS 


THE MISTAKEN POLICY OF RETAIL 
IMPLEMENT DEALERS WHO URGE 
MANUFACTURERS NOT TO ADVER- 
TISE IN AGRICULTURAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS 


By A. L. Gale, 
Darlow Aang Company, Omaha, 
eb. 


A few days ago the retail imple- 
ment dealers of a Western state, 
deliberating in annual convention, 
created a committee whose mem- 
bers, after a brief session, sub- 
mitted, in substance, the follow- 
ing: 


Resolved, that we deplore the ten- 
dency of agricultural publications to 
favor, both in their editorial and ad- 
vertising columns, the cause of mail- 
order advertisers, commonly called 
“catalogue houses.” 

Resolved, that we deprecate the 
favoritism shown by farm papers for 
institutions that thus thrive at the ex- 
pense of the legitimate retail trade. 
And— 

Resolved, that it is the sense of this 
convention that the advertising of 
products manufactured by _ concerns 
selling through legitimate channels be 
discouraged until such time as_ the 
publishers of farm papers may render 
fair treatment to the manufacturers 
of goods sold by members of tltis asso- 
ciation, 


These resolutions being present- 
ed by the committee, they were 
promptly adopted with a cheer 
that threatened the stability of the 
hall in which the indignant dele- 
gates sat. 

The above report is not ver- 
batim, but the quoted words con- 
vey the substance of those resolu- 
tions. Possibly the quotations are 
too mild. The convention was not 
mild. It believed itself suffering 
under a real grievance, and its 
protest contained no honeyed syl- 
lables. 


Other conventions of retail im- 
plement dealers, held in other 
Western states. have shown like 
temper even though only one or 
two have engrossed their senti- 
ments on their permanerit records. 

These associations of implement 
men are made up of dealers, most 
of whom live in so-called “coun- 
try” towns. 


Mr. Dealer walks to the depot 
on a fine morning when walking 
is good and sees there, on the 
platform, a crated gasoline engine 
that has just been unloaded from 
the 9.15 freight. The crate bears 
the name of the consignee—John 
Smith, a farmer living four miles 
northeast of town—and it bears 
also the name of the consignor 
Galway, Sawbuck & Co., of 
larger center some 500 miles 
away. 

Mr. Dealer boils with rage, for 
he holds Smith’s note for an 
amount representing the price of 
a windmill purchased six months 
before. And Mr. Dealer’s tem- 
perature is the higher because he 
has every reason to believe that 
Smith’s draft or money order 
rested in a cash drawer in that 
distant city before the engine was 
shipped. 

All of which provides some- 
thing in the way of a substantial 
reason for Mr. Dealer’s anger, 
and for his affirmative vote on 
the anti-farm-paper resolutions 
when he attends his convention a 
few weeks later. 

But why is the “farm paper” the 
object of his wrath? 

Simply because John Smith sub- 
scribes for the Farmer's Friend 
and the Live Stock Bugle, and 
the advertisements of Galway, 
Sawbuck & Co—in which a ten- 
day free trial of an honest-to- 
goodness-My-Dear-Neighbor gas- 
oline engine was promised under 
a hog-tight, bullet-proof, non-rip 
guarantee—had induced him to 
send his advance payment, when, 
probably, he could have bought as 
good an engine, on easier terms, 
for the same or less money, in 
the town where he was accus- 
tomed to trade. 

And, again, simply because Mr. 
Dealer knew that the Farmer's 
Friend and the Live Stock Bugle, 
over-grateful for the generous 
slices of the Galway, Sawbuck & 
Cos advertising appropriation, 
had permitted editorial endorse- 


ments of mail-order selling to | 


creep into columns where only 
unprejudiced news or opinions 
ought to be. ; 

In other words, Mr. Dealer, in 
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his antagonism toward publica- 
tions that are the means of selling 
¢oods to farmers who ought to be 
his steady patrons, resolves that 
tie implements and engines and 
windmills that he sells must not 
be advertised in papers carrying 
niail-order business. 

His purpose, in voting for the 
resolutions, is vengeance upon the 
publisher who is thus helping to 
nas business for Galway, Saw- 
buck & Co. His desire, in asking 
manufacturers whose goods he 
sells not to advertise their wares 
in farm papers, is, of course, to 
keep money from the offending 
papers. 


HOW THE ATTITUDE REACTS 


But in the doing of that, let us 
see what Mr. Dealer is doing unto 
himself. 

Suppose Mr. Dealer is strong 
enough to have his way, and that 
he and his associates in imple- 
ment men’s associations are able 
to convince the International, and 
Deere, and Dempster, and all 
other manufacturers who sell 
through the regular channels of 


trade, that all advertising should 
be withdrawn from agricultural 
publications. 

Isn’t that fine for Galway, Saw- 
buck & Co.! The columns of the 
farm press become theirs for their 
very own. The eyes of John 
Smith and his farmer friends 
alight upon no advertisements of 
any goods that dealers in their 
nearest towns carry in stock. The 
attention of farmer readers is not 
divided, but is centered upon the 
mail-order plan. It is a clear pub- 
licity field for Galway, Sawbuck 
& Co., and the pulling copy of the 
mail-order advertising man makes 
it more and more difficult for Mr. 
Dealer to dispose of his unadver- 
tised goods even on time pay- 
ments. 

The writer addressed the im- 
plement dealers of two Western 
states not long ago, and suggested 
that the most effective way for 
them to help the manufacturer 
meet the competition of mail- 
order concerns would be to en- 
courage the manufacturer to do 
more advertising in farm papers, 
and then co-operate intelligently 











Canned Goods Business 


For Sale Outright to a Man 
with Push and a Little Capital 


The brand has been favorably known for over fifty years, and tho’ 
never widely advertised, by its quality enjoys a more or less even and 


active distribution from coast to coast. It is a going business and is in 
no sense “under the hammer.”’ No real manufacturing problems exist, 
the goods being bought and labeled with our label. One of its greatest 
advantages is the fact that we need buy goods only as we sell, and 
we are often paid by our customers before we have to pay the packers 
from whom we buy. Peas, corn, tomatoes, clams, clam chowder, lobster, 
salmon, shrimp and sardines comprise a part of the goods sold under 
this brand, The property here offered did a business last year of over 
$80,000 with but little effort given sales. Old age requiring severance 
from active business and the fact that the younger blood associated with 
the business is engaged in active manufacture of certain other canned 
goods specialties accounts for this extraordinary offering. A prestige born 
f years of square quality dealing, however, requires that the right be 
reserved to reject any or all applications that we consider unworthy to 
roperly carry on this business which, during these many years, has 
enriched its founders and is more or less associated with their good name 
id high standards. 


Apply B. D., Box 42, Printers’ Ink. 
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and earnestly with the manufac- 
turer so that maximum results 
from the advertising might be ob- 
tained. We did not excuse the 
publishers of farm papers for giv- 
ing editorial support to one class 
of advertisers as against another, 
and we do not excuse them now. 
But we do assert that the few 
publishers who do thus offend 
would far more easily be brought 
to a position of neutrality if man- 
ufacturers who sell through deal- 
ers increased their advertising ap- 
propriations instead of decreasing 
them. 


A COLD BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


We do not pretend to say that 
the editorial neutrality of farm 
papers should be paid for, or that 
such neutrality would be for sale, 
save, possibly, in an isolated case 
or two. It is strictly a cold busi- 
ness proposition. Galway, Saw- 
buck & Co. find that farm paper 
advertising pays. The presence 
of a crated engine on the depot 
platform in front of Mr. Dealer’s 
blazing eyes proved that, and the 
names of John Smiths who follow 
the advice of the mail-order ad- 
vertising man would fill a book of 
no small proportions. 

Then the matter is reduced to 
this: The advertising medium 
that proves profitable for Galway, 
Sawbuck & Co. will, if properly 
used—and with sensible co-opera- 
tion between dealer and manufac- 
turer—prove profitable for “reg- 
ular” manufacturers and the re- 
tail implement men through whom 
they sell. Moreover, the retail 
dealer who would cut himself off 
from such trade-creating possibili- 
ties is injuring himself while 
leaving a clear field for his com- 
petitor. Such a dealer could as 
reasonably refuse to eat apple pie 
if he found that the head of the 
concern of Galway, Sawbuck & 
Co. was fond of that kind of pas- 
try. 

What, then, is the obvious 
course for Mr. Dealer to follow? 
The answer is plain: Let him 
urge the manufacturers whose 
products he sells to do more ad- 
vertising in the farm press instead 
of asking them to do none at all. 


Let him fight the mail-order house 
with the only weapon that can 
give him an equal chance for vic- 
tory. 

The retail implement dealer, in- 
stead of being handicapped in hi: 
fight for business, could easil\ 
have the advantage if he would 
but learn the value of co-opera- 
tion when his manufacturers show 
a disposition toward advertising. 
But instead of co-operating, whai 
does the average dealer do? He 
tells the manufacturer that h« 
ought to spite the farm paper pub- 
lisher by withholding money from 
him. He tells the manufacturer 
that he ought to “save” the ad 
vertising appropriation and make 
lower prices on the goods. He 
fails to take advantage of the 
leads that his manufacturer’s ad 
vertising produces. He feeds cir- 
culars, booklets and all sales lit- 
erature to the yawning stove with- 
out reading, and then he raves 
because crated engines from dis- 
tant cities, resting on the depot 
platform day after day, herald the 
fact that Galway, Sawbuck & Co. 
are enjoying the advantages of a 
good thing that he, the dealer, is 
making better for the mail-order 
house. 

Manufacturer and dealer — 
working together in developing 
and harvesting new business— 
could be a host against whom tlie 
individual mail-order seller would 
not be able to prevail. But in his 
present frame of mind, Mr. Dealer 
sulks in one corner of the banquet 
room while his rival cleans the 
board. 

This is not a general indictment 
against retail dealers. Some of 
them are different. All of them 
could hold, for themselves, thou- 
sands of dollars that now leave 
their towns in the form of ad- 
vance payments on machinery and 
implements, if they would but !et 
themselves see the way. 

Some manufacturers continue to 
advertise in the farm press 
spite of the dealers. Think 
the possibilities attending an a: 
vertising campaign in which ma 
ufacturer and dealer worked 
gether to the last degree! 
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The Dodge Idea 31,541 


and Power and 
Al Magazine of Industrial Progress 


AUGUST [OIG 





The Buying Power 
of the World's 
Industries is Repre- 
sented in These 
Figures. 


They are the Total 
Distribution of The 
Dodge Idea. 





Twenty-eight Years 
in the Field. 











Where The Dodge Idea Has an Interested Reader its Advertisers 
Have a Promising Buyer. Here is the List: 


United States: Pennsylvania 
a ee aes 
Ari “a Sout Carolina. 
fies 9 South Dakota... 
Arkansas Tennessee 
California 
Colorado 
Virginia 
Washington . 
District of Columbia 
W. Virginia 


Illinois Wisconsin 


Indiana 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana South Africa.. 
Nebraska South America. 
Nevada Hawaii 
New Hampshire Jamaica 
eS ens Panama 
New Mexico ae Philippine Islands 
: Porto Rico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota.... 
Ohio 81,641 
Oklahoma .. 2 Exchanges, advertisers’ copies and 
Oregon samples, deducted. 


THE DODGE IDEA 
General Offices and Plant, Mishawaka, Ind. 
C. R. Trowbridge, editor and publisher. 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 
THAT GET RESULTS 


SHOULD BE DISTRIBUTED WITH DUE 
REGARD TO THE PRACTICAL USE- 
FULNESS TO PERSONS WHOSE 
BUSINESS YOU DESIRE—USED SUC- 
CESSFULLY AND CONTINUOUSLY 
BY MANY OF THE LARGEST, AND 
THE SMALLEST, BUSINESS ENTER- 
PRISES IN THE COUNTRY—ROCHES- 
TER AD CLUB HEARS SALES MAN- 
AGER’S VIEWS 


By Wm. R. Spears, 

Sales Manager, Bastian Bros. (Adver- 
tising Novelties), Rochester, N. Y. 

The question, “How does the ad- 
verti3ing novelty get results?” is 
one that is as broad and compre- 
hensive as is the entire world of 
business. The best answer that 
can be given, therefore, must be 
a general one based on the experi- 
ence of business concerns which 
advertise by means of novelties. 
Of these there are hundreds, 


thousands and tens of thousands. 


They include businesses of 
every size, from the lunch cart 
down in the alley off Main street 
to such gigantic enterprises as 
Wanamaker’s, Marshali Field & 
Co., The Cudahy Packing Co., Ar- 
mour’s, Swift’s, Libby, McNeil & 
Libby, the Standard Oil Co., and 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

These names appear on our 
order books along with those of 
the largest plow works in the 
world, the largest vehicle works 
in the world, the largest fraternal 
insurance organization in the 
world, the largest powder mills in 
the world, the largest flour mills 
in the world. 

Other entries include railroads, 
churches, saloons, distilleries, 
breweries, banks, theatres, newspa- 
pers, foundries, wholesale houses, 
chambers of commerce, toilet 
goods manufacturers, proprietary 
medicine manufacturers, and in 
fact almost every line of business 
or human activity that can be 
mentioned. 

Every business everywhere, no 
matter how big or how little, can 
be effectively advertised by means 
of practical novelties. The essen- 
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tials of a resultful advertisement, 
as you all know, are to get atten- 
tion, to hold interest, to carry con- 
viction to the human mind. The 
practical, useful novelty possesses 
these essentials. Therefore the 
advertising novelty that is distrib- 
uted with due regard as to its 
practical usefulness to the persons 
whose business you desire to se- 
cure will give you results, 

A baseball schedule distributed 
among the female seminaries 
would be money thrown away, 
while a dainty celluloid-covered 
memo tablet or a pretty mirror 
would give results to any business 
that seeks young ladies’ patronage. 
The novelty must be selected 
judiciously. Method and system 
must be employed in its distribu- 
tion. Results then are quite the 
most certain that can be scored 
by any form of advertising. 

The novelty advertiser also en- 
joys many advantages peculiarly 
his own, for example: 

There need be no waste circula- 
tion except by his own negligence. 

He can concentrate upon any 
certain division of territory or 
population. 

He does not need cut prices and 
hold bargain sales to get attention. 

The novelty may be enclosed 
with a regular business letter, 
without cost for extra postage. 

The small business concern that 
cannot afford costly advertising 
can start with a few dollars’ worth 
of novelties. 

The recipient of a novelty of 
permanent value and usefulness is 
bound to feel friendly toward the 
giver. Unconsciously good will is 
won and reciprocity follows. 
Thus it happens that the adver- 
tisement which costs but a few 
cents secures the patronage of a 
lifetime. 

A manufacturer at Boston has 
for seven years patronized a cer- 
tain supply house that sent him a 
celluloid letter opener. In that 
case thousands of dollars in busi- 
ness resulted from a seventeen- 
cent novelty. 

A large powder manufacturing 
concern a couple of years ago 
placed on the market a_ special 
make of dynamite for blasting 
stumps, clearing woodland for 
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farms, etc. Immense quantities 
of literature were distributed in 
an effort to create a demand, but 
with limited success. 

The concern afterward pur- 
chased 100,000 lithographed cellu- 
loid buttons for distribution 
throughout the Western states, 
following with other forms of 
novelty advertising. Immediately 
thereafter they began to get in- 
quiries and they state that last 
year their sales of this particular 
brand of dynamite had increased 
nearly ninety per cent and for 
this great increase they give credit 
to novelty advertising. 

A Buffalo manufacturer of 
shoes starting with an initial or- 
der of five thousand lithographed 
celluloid bookmarks was so well 
satisfied with direct results from 
that small beginning that he al- 
most immediately placed an addi- 
tional order for 25,000 with in- 
structions to deliver on double- 
quick time. He states that the 
money expended merely as an ex- 
periment proved to be the best ad- 
vertising he ever did, and yielded 
splendid returns, 

Also in the city of Philadelphia 
a concern which distributed five 
thousand celluloid-top _ blotters 
costing $300, secured within a 
week after the initial distribution 
a large contract, from the profits 
of which they would have been 
able many times over to pay the 
cost of this initial order, and later 
it developed that numerous other 
contracts secured were directly 
traceable to the use of the cellu- 
loid-top blotter. 

Manufacturers in many cases 
sell to their jobbers and retailers 
advertising novelties at fifty to 
ninety per cent of their cost, thus 
insuring co-operation and careful 
distribution. The Pingree Shoe 
Company of Detroit adopts this 
plan, using mirrors, watch fobs, 
celluloid-top blotters and buttons 
with very satisfactory results, 
only part of the cost being borne 
by the company. 

One of ‘the transportation com- 
panies on the Detroit River has 
secured, by using novelties, a large 
Part of the freight business that 
ormerly went to the railroads. 


INK 





Art Director 


The writer, with ten 
years’ varied experi- 
ence in designing art 
copy and layout work, 
is in line for the man- 
agement of an art de- 
partment, either with 
an advertising agency 
or other business cor- 
poration. 

Most of his work has 
been for large national 
accounts. 

The best of creden- 
tials, both as to com- 
petence and character, 
will be presented. 

Address: C. J. E, 
care of “Printers’ Ink.” 

















The Export 
Business 


offers opportunities 
for a 


Vast Army a 
Young Men 


of special training. 
THE 
Janssens Foreign 


Trade School 


Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 


Furnishes special export 
training. Write for information 
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The Little Schooimaster’s Classroom 

















The references in this depart- 
ment to the concise specialized 
courses of salesmanship training 
and sales manuals that various 
concerns have prepared for the 
purpose of linking advertising and 
sales work more closely, have 
brought inquiries from a number 
of progressive advertisers. One 
advertiser who announced that 
he would surely follow such a 
plan was asked why he’ felt it 
necessary to have his advertising 
department instruct the sales 
force. His reply, which follows, 
is an interesting one: 


You ask me why we have found a 
Sales Manual necessary for our busi- 
ness. The answer is—Incompetency. 

I don’t think that our experience has 
been different from anybody else’s, and 
ours is that efficient salesmen are abso- 
lutely the scarcest thing on the market. 
The trouble is that only one in a thou- 
sand seems to have had any definite 
training for the work he has taken up. 
In most instances, it is simply a hap- 
hazard proposition. We have tried to 
overcome this difficulty in different 
ways—by holding weekly meetings, in- 
augurating various contests, issuing bul- 
letins, etc., but the trouble has been 
that the ground-work was not ade- 
quately taken care of. 

We formerly took it for granted that 
after a junior salesman had been in 
one of our stores for six weeks to three 
months, mingled with the older sales- 
men and was made to go through the 
catalogue several times over, he would 
absorb at least the essential informa- 
tion necessary to sell our goods. How- 
ever sad to relate, this did not prove 
to be true, and we found that these 
men, in many instances, were getting 
their information on the outside, after 
they began selling, at a heavy expense 
to us. hat is, they went up against a 
roposition which they could not handle 
Cocnene they lacked information, and, 
rather than admit that they didn’t 
know, would let the business get away. 
In some cases they did not seem to 
realize that it was their fault but 
blamed it on the season of the year, 
bad times, etc. 

Therefore, the object of our Manual 
is to set down in definite form and in 
logical sequence the information that 
every salesman must know by heart be- 
fore he can go out and attempt to sell 
our products. I attach the programme 
for the Manual, as this will give you a 
better idea of the ground we intend 
to cover. 

However, this will be only the first 
step, as it will cover only a part of the 
information which the salesman should 


have, for in addition to knowing our 
line he must have a working knowledge 
of modern office systems. That is, it 
is no longer with us simply a question 
of selling woodwork but of making 
sure that the system which will be used 
in our cabinets shall give the buyer 
satisfactory service. To take care of 
this, I have decided that the Manual 
shall be followed up by a Correspond- 
ence Course in “Efficiency Methods for 
the Office,” which will probably cover 
a period of three months. This course 
to be divided into lessons, with ques- 
tion blanks, 

I think the day is not far distant 
when salesmanship, as well as advertis- 
ing, will have become recognized pro- 
fessions, and that the salesman who 
applies for a position will be required 
to show that he has learned at least 
the elements of selling. So far, no 
effort seems to have been made to im- 
press upon business houses the ad- 
vantage of hiring men who have de- 
voted time and effort in acquiring at 
least the elementary principles of sales- 


manship. 
= 


You have observed the Crisco 
advertisements, of course. They 
are interestingly written and are 
set up in an _ illustrated-article 
style that is sure to catch the at- 
tention of women. The School- 
master learned that this new pro- 
duct was getting a quick distribu- 
tion and so he made bold to ask 
a few questions. The Procter 
& Gamble Distributing Company 
is authority for the statement that 
the offer is made to the grocer 
that for each case of twenty-five 
cans purchased on his initial or- 
der the advertiser will send a Jet- 
ter and make a special offer to 
twenty-five of the grocer’s cus- 
tomers—names to be furnished 
by him; this letter is good for 
ten cents on the purchase of a 
twenty-five cent can of Crisco, and 
the advertiser reimburses the 
grocer when the letters are for- 
warded properly signed. The 
grocers seem to be taking kindly 
to the offer, too. The following 
is the letter used: 


Cincinnati, O., Dec. 17, 1911. 
Mrs. J. D. Hunttey, 
No. 3540 Clifton Ave., Dayton, O. 
Dear Madam:—You are cordially in- 
vited to avail yourself of the oppor- 
tunity to test Crisco, which is better 
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than butter for cooking and which can 
be used wherever you now use butter 
or lard in the preparation of food. 

Crisco is tasty, economical, health- 
ful and appetizing. It has a most 
pleasant flavor and remains sweet, even 
without refrigeration. 

This letter entitles you to a full- 
sized 25c. package of Crisco for 165c., 
upon presentation to A. L. Meyers Co. 
In a word, this letter will be accepted 
by your grocer as 10c. on the purchase 
price of a package of Crisco. 

We are mailing this invitation to 
those who we feel are interested in 
the purity and healthfulness of food. 
If pay lady of your acquaintance, 
similarly interested, has been  over- 
looked, we shall appreciate having our 
attention called to the fact. 

You will find the enclosed booklet 
very interesting. 

With assurances of our esteem, we 
remain, 

Cordially yours, 
The Procter & os Distributing Co. 


7 
P. S.—This letter must be presented 
within two weeks. On receipt of 
package of Crisco, please sign below. 


There are styles in copy-writing 
as well as in clothes. That rather 
distinctive printing-press adver- 
tisements in which the article of- 
press was made to speak for itself 
and tell what it stood for has been 
followed by several other adver- 








elluloid 
Offer Your Particular Trade Bet- 
ter Guide Cards—Fewer of Them 
Celluloid Tipped Guides 
will outwear six or more sets of ordinary un- 
reinforced guides. Your customer dispenses with 
the annoyance of constantly replacing dog-eared 
sets. He will remember the store that solved the 
vexing little problem of giving his Card Index 
File the well kept appearance it should have, 
Write for samples. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 

701 to 709 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


Weeki 
LINCOLNO "°*“NEBRASKA 


Has the largest circulation of any news- 
Paper printed in the German language on 


this continent—no exceptions, 
CIRCULATION 141,048 








1 
RATE 35 CENTS 














102% Efficiency 

The five active New York life 
insurance companies show an 
average record of Efficiency 
from organization to date of 
64%. the highest one is below 
70%. For 20 years we have rep- 
resented the strongest Life In- 
surance Company in America, 
102% Efficiency to date. 

Can you afford anything less 
when this is obtainable? 
J. A. Steele, Winthrop Steele 

- 170 Broadway, New York 











HOGUET 
ADVERTISING 
20 VESEY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Booklets—Circulars 
Publicity in all Branches 
Prepared and Placed 


“HENA! A. L. HOGUET 


TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 2252 

















A Playwright 


would be apt to produce a good ad- 
vertising bookiet, because he would 
realize the value of suggestion. He 
would make the selling idea pene- 
trate his readers’ minds precisely 
as he makes his andiences discover 
the moral in a play—/or themselves, 
Subtlety is good advertising, just 
as itis good art. 

Touch @ reader’s emotions, 
awaken his sympathies, convince 
his intellect—interest him gener- 
ally—aud there need be no fear 
of his not buying — and specifically. 

To those who appreciate adver- 
tising booklets written along these 
lines, and designed with consid- 
eration for their artistic value, I 
offer my services. 

HOWARD VINCENT O'BRIEN 
907 Rector Bidg., Chicago 


= 
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tisements in which the article of- 
fered for sale is personified and 
made to tell its own story. And 
all of these advertisements that 
the Schoolmaster has seen read 
well—especially those dealing with 
the open drawer and the cash 
register. 
a 

Samples of a razor—what next! 
But the thirty-five-cent demon- 
strating outfit offered by a com- 
paratively new safety-razor con- 
cern serves its purpose well and 
is more than likely to pull the five 
dollars for the full set. “Your 
best argument is_ illustration,” 
says the N. C. R.; and that seems 
to apply as well ‘to razors as to 
cash registers. 

*x* * * 


The vaudeville performers give 
us advertisers some good lessons 
in attention-holding. They work 
out everything in dress and man- 
ner likely to be helpful. They ap- 
peal to the eye, to the ear, to the 
sense of humor. They start off 
with an attention-holding open- 
ing, they cut out everything but 
that likely to sustain interest, and 
they wind up with the thing best 
calculated to give a good finish. 
Of course, it’s all on the stage, 
and it’s different, but after all 
they are selling us entertainment, 
and that’s salesmanship. 

x ok Ox 


It’s a mighty fine thing to get 
the out-of-town point of view of 


your own concern. It’s an old 
saying, you know, that it is hard 
for the New Yorker to remem- 
ber that the Hudson River is not 
the Pacific Coast, and people else- 
where have similar failings. It 
gives the big advertiser a shock 
to get only a hundred miles from 
home on a fishing trip and find 
people that are getting along very 
nicely with the world that never 
heard of his firm or what it 
makes. 

An advertising promoter said in 
one of his advertisements, “Of 
course when you see H you 
w'li remember that it got its pop- 
ularity through our medium,” or 
words to that effect. Compara- 
tively, few people ever saw any 
advertisements of the commodity 


in question. Don’t forget that for 
most of the people you have to go 
down to fundamental principles. 
Every year in the United States 
and Canada between one and two 
millions of people are becoming 
twenty-one years old; you have 
to do a great deal of informing 
advertising to keep all these peo- 
ple informed. 
* * * 

“I am on the advertising staff 
of the E , a tech- 
nical publication that you are 
probably familiar with,” writes a 
correspondent. “There are two 
big problems here, that of getting 
more circulation and that of in- 
creasing the advertising patron- 
age. If you could give me some 
good suggestions on these, I think 
I could make a big hit with the 
management.” 

The Schoolmaster, like the old 
colored man who couldn’t change 
the ten-dollar bill, is thankful 
“for de compliment.” The two 
problems mentioned are the two 
big problems of all publishers. 
He who could pluck plans out of 
thin air that: would solve them 
could readily earn enough in a 
short time to retire. This is an- 
other case of a man trying to get 
a ready-made plan from some one 
who hasn’t looked into the situa- 
tion when it is obviously his duty 
to dig deep into things. This 
correspondent should find out 
what people already take the pub- 
lication, how their subscriptions 
were secured, what class of read- 
ers might possibly be reached that 
are not now reached, what other 
publications of the same class are 
doing, and so on. Analysis must 
precede constructive work. The 
jobs before this correspondent are 
big ones but they should be inter- 
esting. 

* ok Ox 

“Saves miles of walking 
around the kitchen” is the way a 
kitchen cabinet» advertiser sums 
up the saving in walking that his 
cabinet affords. “Miles” is 
graphic—much more so than “in- 
numerable steps.” It always pays 
to search for these graphic pic- 
tures, for advertising is cursed 
with claims that are made up 
largely of adjectives. 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elséwhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 











ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


LASSIFIED ADS — Ask for lists or esti- 
mates. KLINE AGENCY, Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE INTERNATIONAL FAIR PUBLISH- 
ING CO., Inc., 440-441-443 Pacific Build- 
ing, San Francisco, wishes to arrange with 
Advertising Agents to place advertising in their 
new publication. ‘International Fair Illus- 
trated.” in the following cities: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, St. Pauli, Galveston, 
Sait Lake City, and Los Angeles. 

The initial number will come from press on or 
about November, 28th instant, and thereafter 
monthly prior to and during the continuance of 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
1915. A live agency will be able to piace consider- 
able business in this new publication which 
will have a National and International circu- 
lation. 

_ Communications directed to the Home Of- 
fice at San Francisco will receive prompt atten- 
tion. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph. to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba &2 West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 


Cuas. H. Futter Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr. 











ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





FREE SAMPLES celluloid and metal speciai- 
ties that ad men for brokers, insurance com- 
panies, banks, real estate concerns can use to 
good advantage and profit. BASTIAN BROS., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








BILLPOSTING 


8° Posts RI 
Spee eo 


es Write for 





Standish Adee 





ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








THE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





Age, Prestige and Circulation are wortn 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leadiny journal. 29 Broadway, New York; 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





USINESS LETTERS, never bombastic, 
often interest creating, FRANCIS L. 
MAULE, 401 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 








COIN CARDS 


INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS, Coin Card Depart- 
ment, 60 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 











ENGRAVING 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c. ver in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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HELP WANTED 


ANTED — Assistant to Manager in Ad- 

vertising Agency. Must be broad-gauged, 
experienced on copy, ideas; systematic, and 
a hustler. Address Box 9912, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 








RTIST WANTED—Competent artist for ad- 
vertising agency. One who can take sugges- 
tions from copy man and work out illustrations. 
Give age, experience and salary expected in first 
letter. Promotion sure. Box N.R., Printers’ Ink. 





(COMBINATION MAN—Wanted combination 
artist and copy writer. Give experience and 
state amount of pay expected to start with. 
Good opening for right man. Box “R,”’ care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


A TOP-NOTCH ARTIST 
WANTS OUTSIDE WORK 
Snappy and original work. All-around man. 12 
years with best concerns in city. Prices moder- 
ate. Service prompt. ‘“C.D.E.,’’ Printers’ Ink. 








USINESS MANAGER WANTED-—A Geor- 

gia daily in city of 17,000 wants business man- 
ager. Salary $125 and perquisites. Must in- 
vest $4,000 to $6,000 in stock of the company 
In business §2 years and stock pays 9 per cent 
annual dividends. Office thoroughly modern. 
Surroundings most congenial. Address room 


908, CANDLER BULLDING, ATLANTA, 
GA. 





Advertising Service 
Salesman 


We want a top notch salesman who has a 
record of results selling service. He must be 
able to talk, man-to-man, with executives of 
large corporations on sales promotion plans. 
He must have a strong personality and he 
must be a worker. For such a man we have 
a place worthy of his best efforts. Write, giving 
full particulars, expectations, etc., in first letter. 
All replies will be considered confidential. Ad- 
dress Box 746, care of Printers’ Ink. 








PHOTO-ADVERTISING 





Have Your Goods Jacksonsized! 


Mr. C. B. Jackson has taken exterior and 
interior views of the largest plants and 
stores in the country. He gets more in a 
picture than any man living. He will] be in 
your town soon. Write for an appointment. 
C. B. JACKSON PHOTO-ADVERTISING 
CO., 505 McCormick Building, Chicago. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





DVERTISING WRITER, young man (22), 

writes bright, snappy copy, wishes position 
as assistant in good concern or with agency; 
just finished course; low salary to start. 
“WRITER,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MAN. Ten years’ retail and 

mail order experience, chiefly in Chicago, 
Now advertising manager for large house, 
Write to-day if you want a worker and producer. 
“DPD, N.,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MAN, 24, writes plain, forceful Eng- 
lish; can make effective layouts; practical 
printer for five years, wants position as assistant 
to advertising manager in department store. J 
METELIT1Z, 119 Bay 22nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





OUNG MAN, 23, energetic, intelligent, 7 

years with large advg. agency, good knowledge 
of rates and paper, thoroughly familiar with 
billing, checking and office routine. Best ref- 
erences. Moderate salary to start, Box 467, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





RACTICAL ADVERTISING MAN wants 

opportunity; eight years’ sound business 
and agency experience. ‘I'rained copy writer. 
Can prepare and execute successful advertising 
and sales campaigns. Thorough knowledge of 
details. Keen, earnest and aggressive. Age 28, 
married. ‘A-1,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


Stimulus for a Sales Staff 


Some concern that wants to increase the efforts 
of its salesmen or dealers—by means of pub- 
lications which will win their interest—might 
profitably employ me. Seven years’ advertising 
and sales experience with large advertiser in 
West (where now located) has taught me con- 
siderable about this and other forms of sales pro- 
motion work, “B. R.,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 








Y EXPERIENCE in advertising depart- 

ments of the largest national advertisers 
qualifies me to ‘‘cash in’’ on a good job. My 
knowledge of merchandising is practical—road 
work in charge of salesmen and window trimmers 
—planning, designing and buying window ma- 
terial and advertising matter—also I am familiar 
with the office detail of mail order work. Ref- 
erences on request. “A, C,G.," care of Print- 
ers’ Ink, 


Man Who Can Sell Goods 


By Mail — 
has a proposition to make to a 


manufacturer or department store who wants 
to increase, or create, a mail order business 
Ten years’ experience in advertising work 
A leading mail order advertising man has said, 
“If any one questions your ability refer him 
to me.”’ Will give all my time to your busi- 
ness. Write me now. “SEWARD,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising 
Manager 


with a record of five years’ successful work 
fora large New England manufacturer desires 
to connect with some progressive firm (Boston 
preferred) needing a high class advertising 
man. Have acted as private secretary to pres- 
ent employer, and would be interested in po- 
sition of similarcapacity. Able to plan a cam- 
paign, to write letters that bring business and 
conduct a live, resultful advertising department 
Young enough to possess vigor, ambition 
and adaptability, and old enough to have ac- 
quired experience, caution and judgment. Box 
366, care of Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

EF HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 

ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
’ Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 











for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
22,615. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year I9QII, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 22,238. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Zimes. Second in circulation in the 
city. Daily average, July ist, 1910,-June 30, 
Ig11, 26,822, 


CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Fournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,739; 1910, 7,873. 

New Haven, /vening Register, daily. Aver. for 
I910(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,753, $c. 
“New Haven, Union. Largest paid circ. Av. 
year 1911, 17,993 daily. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Hvening Hour. Average circulation 
1910, 3.627. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver., Ist 6 mos. 1911—58,326 (O@). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, ne ag mm, II, 15,083; Dec., 
"11, 18,257. E, Katz Sp. A. A., N.Y. and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


WIR We He WY 


Chicago Examiner, average 
Iolo, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

3@™ The absolute correctness 

of the latest circulation rat- 


ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


wy 
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Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 6,327. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending June 30, 1911, 8,220. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for I9tI, 
21,140. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribume. Sworn average 1911, 
12,805. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Zye, daily, 
9,231. ‘All paid in advance.’ 
Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'10), 36,663. 
Evening 7 ‘vibune, 19,103 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 64,766 —35% larger than any 
other Iowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 
Dubuque, 7 imes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 
Washington, ve. Fournat. Only daily in 
county, 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 
Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; Av. dy. 
year 1911, 8,139. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


Average IgIt, 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average 10910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier-Fournal. 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


Average IgI0, 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily average 
1910, 9,319. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 


0,4 
Portland, Kvening Express. Average for 1910, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,266. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1o11, 79,626. For Dec., 
Tort, 77,102. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 

rs latest circulation rating accorded 

the News is guaranteed by the 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 

pany who will pay one hun- 

dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


GUA 
TEED 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Hvening Transcript (O©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising ‘lotals: 1910, 7,922,108 lines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want" ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


fe te de oe ve ae 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Dec. of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
359,677, gain of 14,192 copies per day over 
Dec., 1910. Sunday Post, 317,660, gain of 
17,262 copies per Sunday over Dec., 1910. 

Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,662. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
*11,19,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 
10,920. Greatestcirculation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Dailyj 1 
and Sunday (@@). In 1910 =| Lo) | 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655, 

Daily average circulation for 
November, 1911, evening only, 
78,126. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Nov., 1911, 82,518. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 


Journal’s circulation is absolute- 
eo ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. 





CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 


GUA 1867. 
aN 
TEED 


Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year ending 

. Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 
So circulation of Sunday Tribune 
ing Company for same period, 81,528. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 126,109. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 9,968 average year IoII. 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
1911. Camden’s oldest daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. 1c—'07, 20,270; ‘08, 
21,326 ; 2c-—'oo, 19,062; ’10, 19,288; 1st quarter, 
"II, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1910, 17,759. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 9 months, 1911, 60,003. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1911, Sunday, 
97,764; daily, 60,268; Enquirer, evening, 33,891. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307; 1910, 94,282. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn: 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 


NEW YORK CITY 


rae be @G lo be Largest high-class 
evening circulation. 
Counts only cash sales. Net cash daily average, 


Sept. 1, 1911, tu Jan 1, 1912, 180,670, A. A. A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 


New York, Zhe World. Actualav, 1910, Morn 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1o1t, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyee 
Building, Chicazo. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1911, 
(A. M., 5,822; P. M., 18,736) 24,057. Only 
paper in city which has permitted A. AA 
examination, and made public the report 
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Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1911, 2,625. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News, oniy Evening and Sunday 
Paper in two Carolinas, The ews leads. 


OHIO 

Bucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 

for 1910 1,788. Sournal, weekly, 976. 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: Daily ,87,126; Sunday, 114,044, 
For Nov., 1911, 97,999 daily; Sunday, 127,309. 
Vindicator. D'y av.,’10, 16,696; 
ll, N. ¥. & Chicago. 





Y get v 
LaCoste & Maxwe 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. Dec., 1911, 
daily, 41,097; Sunday, 48,722. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,371 average, 
Dec., 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 
Johnstown, Tribune. Average for Nov., 
Igtt, 14;965. The recognized “thome”’ 
paper of Johnstown. Largst circulation 
of any paper published in the city. 
Philadelphia. ‘he Press (@@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Dec., Igll, 
86,624; the Sunday Press, 176,407. 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 123,896; May, ‘11, 12,691 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
191I, 16,849. In its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth, 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; best me- 
dium of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1911. 
18,627. (A. A, A. certificate. ) 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Avening Times, Average circula- 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn, 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 283,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,588 
(©@). Evening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age gtr. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R. 1. Cir., 1910, 6,428. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily av. Aug. to Aug., 7,708, 9 mos, ’11, 8,246, 


VERMONT 
Barro, Zimes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
igtt, 5,754. Examined by A.A.A. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1910, 3,815. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A, 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee. Aver. Nov., 1911, 6,225, 
Dec, ’11,5,165. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 





WASHINGTON 


Beattle, Zhe Seaitle Times (@@) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1910 cir. of 
64,741 daily, 84,208 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

5 of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 

to the advertiser. The 7imes carried in 1910 

12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 

by 2,701,284 lines, 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1910, daily, 

18,967. Sunday, 27,348. 

Tacoma, News. Average for year 1910, 

19,212. 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
Sept., 1911, 8,981. Established over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, December, 
Igtt, daily 6,927; semi-weekly, 1,662. 
Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age circulation for November, 1911, 9,646. 
Milwaukee, ‘the Zvening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for first six months of 
1911, 44,000, Average daily gain 
over first six months cf '10, 3,823, 
Average daily circulation for June, 
1911, 45,438 copies. ‘The Evening 
Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 
that counts, and without question enters more 
actual homesthan any other Milwaukee paper. 
Every leading local business house uses ‘full 
copy.’ Every leading foreign advertiser uses 
Milwaukee’s popular home paper. Minimum 
rate § cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign 
Rep., 5024 Metropolitan Bldg. , New York. Eddy 
& Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 
nage (eve.) Daily Av. cire. 
or 12 mos, 1611, 65,446. This is 
double the circulation of any 
other Milwaukee evening daily. 
Paid city circulation twice as 
large as that of any other Mil- 
waukee paper. The ¥ournai carried more ad- 
vertising in 1911 than any other Milwaukee 
paper. Advertising rate 7c. per line flat. C. D. 
Bertolet, Mgr. Foreign, Boyce Bidg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Racine, Vaily Journal. Oct., 1911, circula- 
tion, 6,648. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


T WISCONSIN 
) Agaicourorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1911, 63,184. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


UA 
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41 Park Row. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily Nov., ro11, 
67,084; weekly 1910, 26,446; Nov., 1911, 27,113. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1910, 3,168, 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
year 1911, 104,197. Largest in Canada. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. Sept. & Oct., 48,475 
daily; 56,777 Sat. Highest quality circulation 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 

















CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE. Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 


Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago’s “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


X Ieee Chicago Examiner with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classifed advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


INDIANA 
i (Garey Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading **WantAd”’ Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 


Tae Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 


papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 


than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TH Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 


Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


Kw K Kk ww 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

Sam 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; again of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


FW We WY 


MINNESOTA 


TH Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





CIRCULATI'N "THE Minneapolis 7ridune is 
the Leading want ad medium 
of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads than any 
other daily newspaper, eithe: 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classi 
tied wants printed in Nov., '1l, 
amounted to 203,681 lines. The 
: number of individual advertise 
p Hegel ments published was 30,453 
cm Rates: Leent a word, cash with 

the order;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge 


HE Minneapolis Yournai, { 
daily and Sunday. The North- | ©© | 
west’s Greatest Want Ad Me-Luu! 


dium. No free or cut-rate ad- 
vertisements and absolutely no 
questionable advertising accept 
ed at any price. Eight cents 
per agate line it charged. Cash 
foo) | order one cent a word, mini- 


mum, 20 cents. 


GYAF 
YEED 


MISSOURI 


HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c. 


NEW YORE 


HE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


E beta Buffalo Eveneng News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rtbuse—Get resulrs—Wast 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers © 











‘‘Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality of their circulation.”’ 








. ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
Ist 6 mos. 1911, 58,326.(@O.) 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (Q@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journai for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (Q@@). 

Boston Hvening Transcript (OO), established 
180. ‘The only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (O@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Hagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magasine (O@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magasine. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Yournal (@@).. Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
Circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (QO). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 








Engineering Record (@©). The most 
Mogressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
Creulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
ndover weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@@). The Open 

t to the Hardware Dealers‘of the World. 
Secimen copy upon request. Subscription 
ents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 





New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first) 

The Evening Post (@@). “Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘the Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (Q©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York Times (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 


New York 7 ribune (Q@©), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, iliustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (QO@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions, 
Dec., 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 86,624; 
Sunday, 176,407. 





THE PITTSBURG 
@o DISPATCH @o 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@®) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, c r- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin {9@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Finn, president Nichols-Finn Advertising Co.; H. E. Lesan, of the H. 
E. Lesan Advertising Agency; F. W. Dauchy, president The Dauchy 
Co.; William H. Rankin, vice president the Mahin Advertising Co.; 
Frank Finney, of Street & Finney; Ballard & Alvord, of New York; 
the Franklin P. Shumway Co.; J. C. Armstrong, of Donovan & Arm- 
strong; Joseph A. Richards, of Joseph A. Richards & Staff; George C. 
Sherman, of Sherman & Bryan; E. Everett Smith, the Philadelphia 
advertising agent; P. F. O’Keefe, the Boston agent; George B. Van 
Cleve, president the Van Cleve Co.; John O. Powers, of John O. 
Powers Co.; M. V. Putnam, treasurer Wood, Putnam & Wood Co.; 
Charles W. Hoyt, of New Haven, Conn.; C. Brewer Smith, of Boston; 
A. J. Bean, of Boston News Bureau; J. E. McConnell, of London, 
Canada; E. Desbarats, president and managing director Desbarats 
Advertising Agency; William B. Tracy, of Tracy, Parry & Stewart; 
Wylie B. Jones, the Binghamton, N. Y., agent; P. B. Bromfield, the 
New York agent; J. C. Moss, of the Moss-Chase Co., the Volkmann 
Advertising Agency; W. A. Stiles, of the William A. Stiles Advertis- 
ing Agency; The Crockett Agency, Inc.; W. C. D’Arcy, president 
D’Arcy Advertising Co. 





Getting it Across in Few Words Richard L. Ferguson 
“Home Comfort’”’ the Keynote of Kewanee Boiler Campaign....S. C. Lambert 


Advertising in Terms of the Shop Wm, H. Ridgway 
Of the Craig Ridgway & Son Co. 


Scope of House Organs More Clearly Defined C. R. Lippmann 





Helping Salesmen to Help Themselves E. D. Gibbs 
Formerly Adv Director National Cash Register Co. 


Getting People to Talk About Your Goods Humphrey M. Bourne 
Of the J. J. Geisinger Agency. 


Facts and Tendencies of 1911 
Special ‘‘Welch’’ Copy for Each Medium 


“Printers’ Ink’’ in 1911 
List of New Advertisers in Farm Papers 


Editorials 
Fattening the Batting Average—Keeping in Touch—Price Maintenance 
and Equalization—Insuring the Insurance—Too Many Definitions. 


Just to ‘Spite’? the Farm Press 
Of the Darlow Advertising Co. 


Advertising Novelties That Get Results Wm. R. Spears 
Sales Mgr. Bastian Bros. 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 





PRINTERS’ INK 

















‘Gazette’s Great Gains 


Schenectady, N.Y. JN) 1911 Schenectady, N. Y. 
OVER FOUR AND A HALF MILLION 


4,663,582 


AGATE LINES OF ADVERTISING 


Were Printed in the GAZETTE During 
the Year 1911 


(Excluding all City, County and State and legal advertising) 


This is MORE than TWO MILLION MORE 
lines than any other Schenectady newspaper 


printed DURING THE ENTIRE YEAR 


The steady increase in the Gazette’s circulation for the past 
ten years is responsible for the large amount of advertising it has 
carried during that time. Not a premium has been used during 
the entire period. 





- Circulation of the Gazette for 10 Years 
GAIN LOSS 


Copies Copies 

per day per day 
1,428 
2,526 
951 
484 
2,251 
1,843 

392 Ce 5) 


1,565 











The Gazette is the only Schenectady daily which has ever allowed 
its circulation to be audited by either the A. A. A. or the National 
Audit Company of New York. 

The Gazette’s circulation records are as complete as those of any 
newspaper published anywhere. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


BENJAMIN AND KENTNOR CO. 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 

















PRINTERS’ INK 








BOOSTING 





BUSINESS ww CANADA 


SHOE and LEATHER JOURNAL 


In the commanding position. Ask any ad- 
vertiser. High class. Semi-monthly. Type 
7x10. $450.00 for 24 pages. Ist and 15th. 


’ 
MEN’S WEAR 
Has attained a really unique position in 
its trade as to business, circulation and in- 
fluence. Monthly. Type 7x10. $300.00 
for 12 pages. Issued Ist of month. 


READY-TO-WEAR 


Canada’s only garment paper. Very ciassy. 
Monthly. Type 9x12%. $350.00 for 12 
pages. Issued 15th preceding. 


DRY GOODS RECORD 


Only exclusive dry goods paper in Canada. 
Monthly. Type 9x12%. $350.00 for 12 


pages. Very classy. Issued 25th preceding. 


BAKER anp CONFECTIONER 


A strong influence onthetrade. Monthly. 
Type 7x10, $300.00 for 12 pages. A real 
live wire. Issued on the 5th of month. 


THE FURNITURE JOURNAL 


The only exclusive paperin Canada. High 
class. Monthly. Type 7x10. $300.00 for 
12 pages. Issued 15th of month. 


PAINTER AND DECORATOR 


Alone in its field. Areallively one. Read 
from coast tocoast. Monthly. Type 7x10. 
$250.00 for 12 pages. Issued 20th month. 


THE FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


The exclusive paper. Read by the highest 
in the profession. Monthly. Type 5%x8. 
$250.00for 12 pages. Issued 15th of month. 


FOR SHOES, 
LEATHER AND 
MACHINERY 


The Shoe and Leather 
Journal is read by all 
branches of this trade 
twenty-four times a 
year—it is their only 
authority. 

Some American  or- 
ganizations are realiz- 
ing that the Canadian 
field ‘is ripe—and are 
backing up their sales 
force well. 

Have your Canadian men 
get in touch with us—or 
better, write Toronto 
office and we will see you 
within a month and GIVE 
you facts. 


FOR MEN’S WEAR 


One reason why United 
States manufacturers like 
‘* Men's Wear’ is that they 
can readily get any in- 
formation they desire re- 
garding it—they can know 
definitely just what is its 
circulation, in totaland by 
provinces, and they can 
have their Canadian repre- 
sentatives go over our 
mailing sheets and see ex- 
actly who are subscribers 
to the paper in every 
section of Canada. 


All Published By 


ACTON PUBLISHING COMP’Y 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL LONDON, E. C., Eng. CHICAGO 
65 Fleet St. 


TORONTO 
50-61 John St. 13 Coristine Bdg. 


4057 Perry St. 


Head Office : TORONTO, CANADA 











